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ana phrey “S ones 


joe ge a 


ey teomtinue to view With calmness the 
ae | international. situation created by j. 


: | eve Mr. Poincaré proposes to adopt 
- "la mailed fist attitude toward Germany, 


| pressure of economic circumstances 
oa will compel France to adopt a policy 
4*I-)in harmony with the Allies, and one 
Which will aim at the economic re- | 


} continues solidly behind the Chancel- 

_jlor, Dr. Wirth’s, policy of fulfillment 

»} of the reparations pledges. — 

_|. At the annual conference held today 
e ‘od Berlin of the important Roman\ 

ok | Catholic Center Party, whose influence 


rms} Monitor at the conclusion of the con- 
4 ference, the chairman of the Center 


+ standpoint of the German people. 


ated by | arrival-of Mr. Poincaré to power,” he 
France } , “but Germany proposes to re- 
sert-| main calm and continue to try and 
_ tocarry out, as far as econdmically pos- 
he: pees 
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ip: = ish Free a Is Being Aine 


nore| here today to ,confer with ‘Winston 
ati-/ Churchill’s committee in regard to the 
ay OF | details of transferring various depart- 
% ments following: the taking ovew of 


|| Boon; isappear, ‘and the Colonial Office 


Aristide -Briand’s resignation and. 

ond Poincaré’s arrival in power. 
_ Spite of the excitement. of the 
n press, which professes to be- 


it is generally felt here that the 


; construction of Europe in.a spirit of 
peace. Germany, the extremists apart, 


a 38. particularly strong among the Ruh 
og | Miners, the Chancellor’s policy wal 
of | unanimously indorsed. 

‘In conversation with the corre- 
Spondent of The Christian Science 


Party, William Marx, declared his. 
Pparty’s indorsement of the Chancel- 
lor’s reparations policy reflected the 


“We naturally see danger in the 


its reper _pledges.” 


in Taking Over Control— 
Evacuation ~ of the British 
hieeus to’ Begin” at “Once 


Special Gable to = Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Two 
members: of the Arish Provisional Gov- 
‘ernment, Edmund J. Dyggan: and 
Kevin C. 0’ Higgins are due to arrive 


‘Dublin Castle. The Irish Office will 


me the link between England 


und baa “held responsibility until the 


eT | officers of the peace, and all public 
N-| servants and functionaries, hitherto 

acting under authority of the British 
Government, to continue to carry out 


“| cation at the su 
“lof the peovtiihal government. and 
T! confidence. that the Viceroy will do 


3| Fein has led to an open conflict, and 


ned Esse tne Ariat Free ‘State 


ns is stylgd aetely “head. a 


mM, however,’ ‘there is to be} 


the int 
peration. with those: who, have 


a3 


. is complete. . 
il government has is- 


t ‘sued ¢ proclamation ‘directing all law} 


courts, ons, departments, 
state boards, judges,.civjl servants, 


their functions, unless and until other- 
wise ordered by the provisional gov- 
ernment, _the constitutjon of 
the Parltament of the Free State, syith-' 
out prejudice to @. fall and further 
exercise by that Parliament of all ‘its 
vei gs ; 

g George. has telegraphed the 
By wed of ‘Ire expreeing. ‘gratifi- [ 
1 establishment, 


all th his power to. help the members 
to accomplish .the task that lies be- 
fore them. e 

Almost - simultaneously the “war 
Office announted that the evatuation 
of Southern Ireland would commence 
immediately -with | “10° infantry bat-' 
talions, which will be followed as rap- 
idly as possible by the remainder. By 
now many, of the Black and Tans rig 
been evacuated ahd demobilized. 

Very soon there will, be a very ob- |-c 
vious contrast between North and, 
South freland in this matter, for 
Ulster will have quartered within the 
Province no fewer than 11 battalions. 
Sir James Craig, the: Ulster Premier, 
had a. private cotference yesterday 
with leading Unionists of County} 
Tyrone in relation to ‘the boundaries 
question. 

It is in Tyrone and Fermanagh that 
the jrade boycott employed by Sinn: 


prominent citizens, previously all in 
favor of union ‘with England, are now 
reported to be in favor of gone age 
the Irish Free State in order to 
further the economic odoin tig of the 


GENOA CONFERENCE 
INVITATION ARRIVES 


United States Formally Invited 
to ‘Participate in Economic 


Russia, and Former 


p | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Secretary of State yesterday re- 
ceived from the Italian Ambassador at 
Washington an invitation to the con- 


March 8, 1922, of which the following 
is a translation: : 

“By order of my government and 
through the kindness of Your Excel- 
lency, I have the honor to convey to 


of America the following invitation 
from the Italian Government: 
‘Pursuant to a resolution of the 
Supreme Council of the allied powers, 
I have the honor to forward you a copy 
of a resoldtion adopted on January 6, 
1922, by the allied governments as- 
sembled in conference at Cannes. 

“*In accordance with that decision 
I have the honor to invite the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
to take part in the economic and -finan- 
cial conference which will be convened 
at Genoa on March 8, 1922, . ° 
~“*‘T beg you kindly to inform me of 
the names of your delegates and their 
staff. - 
(Signed) “ *‘TORRETA; 
| “Minister of Foreign Affairs.’ 
“I have the honor to add for your 
‘information that the Supreme Council 
has decided that each of the small 
powers shall be represented by two 
members of their government or two 
delegates and that as regards the great 
powers it would be desirable that the 
number of their representatives be 
kept between three and five.” 


Germany. and Russia Invited 

_ The following is ‘the text of the 
resolution adopted at the Conference 
of Cannes on January 6, 1922: 

“The allied powers in conference 
are unanimously of opinion that an 
economic and financial conference 
should be summoned in--February or 
early March, to which all the powers 
of -Europe, including Germany, Rus- 


sia, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
should be invited’ to send repre- 
sentatives. They regard such con- 


: arenes a8, ‘an)..urgent and essential 


e ministers of every nation 
tok: if possible,.attend it in per- 


| 80m, in order that action may be taken 


as promptly as possible upon its 
recommendations. The allied powers 
consider that the resumption of inter- 


the development of the resources of 
all countries are necessary to increase 
the. volume of productive employment 
and to relieve the widespread- suffer- 
ing of the European peoples. 


United Effort Needed 


“A united effort . by the stronger 
powers is necessary to remedy the 
paralysis of the European. system. 
This effort must incline the removal 
of~all obstacles in the way of trade, 


the provision of substantial credits 
for the weaker countries and the co- 
operation of 4ll nations in the restora- 
tionsof normal prosperity. The allied 
powers consider that the fu ental 
conditions, upon which alone this ef- 
fort can be made with hope of suc- 
cess, may be broadly stated as fol- 
lows: . 
"1. Nations can claim no right to 
dictate to each other regarding the 
principles on which they are to reg- 
‘ulate their system of ownership, in- 
ternal economy and government. It 
is for every nation to choose for itself 
the system which it prefers in this 
respect. 

“2. Before, however: foreign capi- 
‘tal can ,\be made available to assist a 
country, foreign investors must.be as- 
sured that their property and rights 
will be respected and the fruits of 
‘their enterprise secured to them. 

“3. This sense of security cannot 
be reestablished unless the govern- 
ments. of. countries desiring foreign 
credit freely undertake (a) that they 
will recognize all public debts and 
obligations which. have been or may 
be undertaken or guaranteed by the 
| State, by municipalities, or by other 


to restore or compensate all foreign 
inte for loss or damage caused to 
them when. property: has been confis- 
cated ‘or withheld; (b) that they will 
‘establish a legal and judicial system 
which sanctions and enforces com- 


l‘mercial and other contracts with im- 


partiality. 


ference, | Russian-Recognition ' 


“4. Am adequate means” of ex- 


| change” must be available and gen- 
| a erally there must be co-financial and 

ii} currency conditions which  offer~ ‘suf- 
‘} ficient security for trade. 


Be Au nations should undertake-to | 


Gathering With Germany, 
, Allies 


ference to be convened at Genoa on} 


the Government of the United States, 


y ‘are: ‘nda tape of spike. that. 


natiohal trade throughout Europe and | 


public bodies as well as the obligation | 


jdemic of contagious or) infectious dis- 


trade in Russia, the Russian Govern- 
ment demands © official . recognition. 


The allied powers .will be prepared to} 


accord such recognition only if the 


Russian Government accepts the fore- |" 


going stipulations.” 


EFFECT OF WAGES 
ON RAILWAY RATES 


President of Chicago & Great 
Western Says Pay of Workers 
Must Be Reduced Before the 
Roads Can Restore Schedules 


| 


Special to The Christian Science Moniior 
from ‘its Western News Office 


‘CHICAGO, Illinois—Any ~reduction 
in freight rates sufficient to revive 
business would be ruinous to many 
railways unless accompanied by a re- 
duction of wages, said S. M. Feiton, 
president of the Chicago. & Great 
Western Rallroad, in an address be-. 
fore the Rofary Club yesterday. Mr. 
Felton was a spokesman for the rail- 
road executives during the strike crisis 
that centered here last fall, | 

An opposite position has been taken 
by Benjamin W. Hooper, vice-chairman 
of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, who recently. declared that 
rates and wages are not necessarily 
so closely. dependent on. each other as 
the railroad executives maintain. He 
said many’ other factors enter into 
railroad costs, making the ratio be- 
tween rates and wages by no means 
inflexible. | 

Mr. Felton, however, in his speech; 
contended that it ei tes much to the 
interest of other business as to the 
railroads that no reduction in rates 
shall be made that are not accompan- 
ied by a corresponding reduction of 
wages. 

“Any reduction in rates which would | 
really encourage business would have 
to be substantial,” he said. “Many 
people think that within recent 
months the railways have- been doing 
well- and can stand a substantial re- 
duction in rates. The net return 
earned by the railways in the four 
months since the present wages were 


fixed in July was $352,200,000, or at| 


‘the rate of less than 5 per cent an- 
nually' on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation. This is the 
largest return earned in any period 
since the present rates were ‘fixed, 
and was secured only by extreme re- 
trenchment. If the freight rates had 
been 10 ,yper cent lower during these 
months, “all . other conditions remain- 
ing the same, the net return -earned 
rope | Would have heen only $210,000,000; or 
at the annual rate of less Mer 3 per 
cent. 
‘ “Tf the freight rates had jraes “20 | 
per cent less, all other conditions re- 
maining the same, the net return 
would have been less than 1 per cent. 

“But you may say, if the rates had 
been lower, other conditions would} 
not havé been the same, because a 
reduction. of rates would cause an in- 
crease in traffic and total earnings. 
But an increase of traffic would in- 
crease operating expenses. Unless the 
total increase in traffic and earnings 
was very large, the result would be 
a serious curtailment of the meager 
net return of the railways.~ 

“A reduction of ‘rates accompanied. 
by a corresponding reduction of wages 
would be different. It would not re- 
duce th€ present net return. If the 
traffic increased, ‘this would increase 
the net return and might make pos- 
sible still further reductions of rates. 

“The two chief factors the law fe- 
quires the Labor Board to consider 
are the cost of living and the wages 
paid in other industries for similar 
work and all ‘relevent circumstances.’ 
One of these undoubtedly is the freight 
and passenger. tates. the public can 
reasonably pay. Many classes of rail- 
way employees are receiving wages 
from 100 pér cent to 200 per cent 
higher than in 1916, The average wage 
per hour of 90 per cent of employees 
who @re pdid on-an hourly basis is 
120 per cent higher than in 1916. The 
cost of living, according to,the best 
authorities, is only 50 per cent higher.” 


PHYSICAL TESTS NOT 
REQUIRED BY LAW SAYS 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ROCK ISLAND, Illinois—Complaint 
of parents against ‘threats of the 
school board to enforce physical ex- 
amination of school \children has 
brought an opinion from E. J. Brun-~ 


dage, Attorney-Genera!, that such an 
act is not, within the power of the 
board, although he adds that in “dan- 
ger of an epidemic” such action might 
be permissible or the children remain 
away from the school until “danger 
was over.” 

“There is no case directly in point 
in the State,” the Attorney-General] | 
informed parents who appealed to 
him, “but [I am of the opinion that 
pupils in the public schools cannot 
be forced to undergo physical exam- 
ination against their will or the will 
of their parents and that pupils. so 
refusing may not be excluded from 
such schools unless there is an epi- 


eases ia. the district or réasonable | an 
eggs to the. present such an epi- 


=> 


“product of the 


BRITISH ELECTION 
‘DATE UNDECIDED 


Prospects f Appeal to the Coun- 
try in February Diminish— 
Necessity of Early Passage 
of Irish Bill Is Chief Factor 


Special cable to The Chgistian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, Engtand (Tuesday)—The 
prospects of a general election tak- 
ing place in February are growing 
increasingly remote, though a confes- 
sion to that effect is not easily ob- 


‘| tained in ministerial circles, since it 


might be construed as a surrender 
on the part-of Mr. Lloyd George to 
Sir George Younger, the outspoken 
leader of the Coalition Unionists. It 
is admitted, however, that the de- 
sirability of passing the new Irish bill 
to givé effect to the treaty before the 
general election takes place is weigh- 
ing heavily with Mr. Lloyd George. It 
is clear that whatever is decided as 
to.the date of the dissolution, the law 
officers of the Crown can be cited to 
justify the step in its relation to the 
Irish: treaty in its constitutional 
aspect. , 

The Premier has still to make his 
decision, and!in the meantime is at- 
tempting to cope with the arrears of 
domestic work that has accumulated 
during lis absence at Cannes. 

Although these problems may be 
termed domestic, they have their con- 
Sequences for-~other nations, and the 
fact that the 6nly Prime Minister in 
any allied country, who has managed 
to maintain his position as leader of 
his nation since the armistice, is con- 
templating an appeal to the country 
cannot but be fraught with’ interest 
to other governments. | 


The Geddes -Economy Report 


Even such an apparently domestic 
affair as the Geddes report, which is 
still kept secret, has its repercussions’ 
abroad in that it involves questions of 
expenditures on armaments. These 
questions are the subject of investiga- 
tion by a committee presided over by 
Winston Churchill, as civil expendi- 
ture is being gone into by Austen 
Chamberlain’s committee. 


The Geddes report will, it is antic- 
ipated, play a large part in the elec- 
tion when it comes, and the great ré=> 
ductions in state expenditure, that it 
foreshadows, will. be of interest-to the 
United States, which is Britain’s 
crediton . 

With the cost of living ostensibly 
falling and nearly~ 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed the government cannot resist 
the call,to reduce the cost of runni 
thé staie. "Part and parcél of this 
problem is the plan that the govern- | 
ment will put forward at the Genoa 
conference in March. So urgent is 
the question of Britain’s trade, that 
it is freely stated that the govern- 
ment will not abandon this particular 
Cannes conference, 
whether France ‘is prepared to go 
ahead with it or not. 

Mr. Lloyd George would be’ im- 
mensely strengthened in his appeal to 
the country by some tangible result 
from the Genoa discussions, and es- 
pecially if the Coalition Liberals and 
Coalition , Conservatives, as. parties, 


have really come to a parting of the! nationals in seeking afiy superiority 


ways. 

All these considerations have some 
bearing on the possible date of the, 
election which up to now, it is safe to 
state, has not yet been decided either 
for February or against it. The actual 
election proceedings would take nearly 
three weeks from start to finish, 
though from a trade viewpoint the 
period of waiting is considered as bad 
as the actual election. 

Parliament will meet again on Jan- 
uary 31, if the original date is adhered 
to. From thén onwards, it will be oc- 
cupied with passing the Irish bill, 
which will make the Irish Free State 
a legal erftity in the community of 
nations known as the British Com- 
monwealth, and with votes of supply 
to make provision for the earlier part 
of the new financial year and for wind- 
ing up the old sear. 


Future of the Cialition | \ 


It is generallit understood that the 
session will be i} short ene. All that 
time the Prime Minister willbe busy 
with preparatiois for Genoa, from 
which he hopes for much good cam- 
paigning materia}, and meantime the 
wedding of Princess Mary and Vis- 
count Lascelles |toward the end of 
February effectively rules out for that 
period any political action so impor- 
tant as’ an électin would be. —_ 

In March ifself\ithe Prime Minister 
may be absent frpm the country for 
a full fortnight, pe with April ap-, 
proaching when the Chancellor’ of the 
Exchequer is accujjtomed to announce 
his financial propoja!s for the coming 
year there would \pe just time, when 
the Premier returns, for a sharp elec- 


tion campaign before the introgection ‘ 


of the budget. | 7 

The adjustment of differences in the 
ranks of the Coalition may prove the 
deciding factor, and this week will 
provide more light on the relations of 
the two wings of the party through 
the speeches to be made by Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. _ 

The Unionist reconstruction com- 
mittee met today at the Carlton Club 


and ir George Younger’s 
pubic protest 


nst the holding: of 
ry. By'73 votes 
as 5 - the members resolved that in its 


‘ state of peed reo 


‘take care of all exigencies was ad- 


POWERS APPROVE, WITH MODIFICATIONS, 
RESOLUTIONS DEFINING OPEN DOOR AND 


PROTECT ING CHINA 


FROM EXPLOITATION 


Proposals of Secretary Hughes Would End Spheres of 


Influence, and Set Up 


an International Board of 


Reference With Advisory Power, to Investigate Any 
Infringement of Sovereign Rights That Might ‘Anise 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“The Government of the United 
States has never associated itself with 
any arrangement which sought to es- 
tablish any special rights or privileges 
in China which would abridge the 
rights of the subjects or citizens of 
other friendly states.’-—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

“China has always been an _ inde- 
pendent nation, governing its terri- 
tories and peuoples and promoting the 
peace 'of the state and welfare of the 
people according to Chinese customs 
and institutions.’”—William H. King, 
Senator from Utah. 

“We, have reached the point now 
where we begin to judge the ‘Confer- 
ence by its performance as a whole, 
not by any one thing.’’—Wilmot Lewis, 
correspondent for The Times, London, 
at a meeting of the National Council 
for the Reduction of Armaments. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Committee on Far Eastern Af- 
fairs yesterday went to the root of the 
embarrassment presented by Chinese 


conditions in relation to other powers |; 
by approving with modifications reso- |- 


lutions presented by , Charles\ Eva:is 
Hughes, head of the American déle- 
gation, the object of which was to do: 
away with spheres of influence, to 
prevent exploitation of China at her 
expense or that of other nationals and 
to give practical effect by setting up 
an international board of reference 
which should elucidate facts and set 
inquiries afoot when troubles arose 
either through armed invasion or any 
other infringement of sovereign rights. 
The _board hints of internationaliza- 
tion, but the point was made that it is 
only a board of investigation and that 
its acts are not binding, although it is 
hoped that its advice may be accepted. 


‘‘A Fact and Not a Motto”’ 


In the succinct language of the 
American chairman, an attempt has 
been made to convert the open door 


policy which has been talked abovyt 
for 2u years into “a fact and not a 
motto.” Ever since the present Con- 
ference began, and before, there has 


been a feeling that desired progress} 


could not be made until there was a 
more definite statement and agree- 
ment concerning the fundamental of 
the open door, The impossibility of 
defining the term in such a way as to 


mitted, but it was felt that something 
could be done to make it specific and 
to prevent future misunderstandings. 

Mr. Hughes, therefore, at Monday’s 
session of the Committee on Pacific 
and Far Eastern Questions presented 
resolutions with a view to applying 
more effectively the theory of the open 
door and equality of opportunity. 
Under this resolution the powers were 
to agre: nt to seek’or to support their 


of rights with respect to economies or 
commerce in any locality or to par- 
ticipate with the Chinese Government 
or its provinces in any enterprise 
which would interfere with the funda- 
mental of equal opportunity. 

This, however, was not to be con- 
strued as interfering with legitimate 
commercial or financial und r‘akings. 

The resolution hit at two thitess: (1) 
the spheres of influence, the support of 
rights in designated regions; and (2) 
particular concessions and the dis- 
couragement of other nationals un- 
dertaking legitimate enterprises. 


Amendments Proposed 


An important question was how to 
set up some method of achieving this 
result. At the opening of the cém- 


mittee session yesterday’ the subject 


Monday was taken up again, the dele- 
gates of the various powers express- 
ing their views. The British concurred 
and the Italians also, after an explana- 
tion on certain points. Mr. Sarraut, on 
behalf of the French, gave his assent 
to the first three articles, but not to 
the fourth, which he thought might 
endanger existing rights. He was of 
the opinion that it would do no harm 
to have the matter examined. The 
Belgian delegates asked that the term 
“provincial government” be changed 
to “local authorities,” a change that 


'was not regarded as of special signi- 


ficance>--The Japanese exp?tssed 
themselves as in accord, but wanted a 
little more time to study the text 
thoroughly. 

The text of the revised 
follows: 

“TI. With a view to applying more 
effectually the principles“of the open 
door or equality of opportunity in 
China for the trade and industry of 

ns; the powers other than 
ésented at this Conference 


resolution 


“Not to seek or support their 
nationals in seeking any arrangement 
which might purport to establish in 
favor of their interests any general 
superiority of rights with respect to 
commercial or economic development 
in any designated region of China: 

“(b) Not to seek or support their 
nationals in seeking any such mon- 
opoly or preference as would deprive 
other nationals of the right of under-’ 
taking any legitimate trade or indus- 
try in China or of participatins with 
the Chinese Government or with any 
provincial government in any ‘cate- 
gory of public enterprise, or which 
by reason of its scope, duration or 
geographical extent jis: calculated to 
frustrate the practical application of 
the prigciple of equal opportunity. 

“It is understood this agreement is 
not to be so construed as to prohibit 
the acquisition of such properties or 
rights as may be necessary to the con- 
duct of.a particular commercial, in- 
dustrial or financial undertaking or 
to the encouragement of invention 

nd -research. 


Reference Board Agreed’ To 

“II, The Chinese Government takes — 
note of the above agreement and de- 
clares its intention of being guided 
by the same principles in dealing with 
applications for economic rights and) 
privileges from governments and 
nationals from all foreign countries 
whethér parties to that agreement or 


not. 

“TII. The powers, including China, 
represented at this Conference agree 
in principle to the establishment in 
China of a board of reference to which 


any question arising on the above 
agreement ang declaration may be re- 
ferred for investigation and report. 

“(A detailed “scheme for the consti- 
tution of the board shall be framed 
by the special conference referred to 
in Article I of the convention on 
Chinese customs duties). 

“TV. The powers, including China, 
represented at this Conference agree 
that any provisions of an existing con- 
cession which appear inconsistent 
with those of another concession or 
with the principles of the above agree- 
ment or declaration may be submitted 
by the parties concerned to the board 
of reference when established, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to arrive at a 
satisfactory adjustment on equitable 
terms.” 


The communiqué issued late last 


which had already been discussed on/night outlined Secretary Hughes’ ex- 
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be stated more -definitely 
erto it had been stated. - 


a 


k to deal with the creation of 


chinery for the purpose of resqlv- 
ecaerg in a sensible, practical _ 


B® 


Jt did not constitute a board 


1 authority to decide; it did» not. 


any instrumentality with 


in the nature of powers, the 


of which would be in,deroga- 
of the sovereignty of the freedom 
y State; but it did provide ma- 
for examination of facts, or 
‘resolution said, for tareetiqa- 

n. and report. 


aR ad igieera! declaration, even with | 


s definiteness with respect to the 
n door principle, would leave much 
e desired if the matter were left 


8 ordinary instrumentalities of 


intercourse. The | board 

ting the powers; in the pense 

ry and report should be 

, would furnish the facility for 

the facts without impair- 

t of anybody's: positioh in the 

orang facts. Such elucidation 

facts would very likely itself 

0 am agreement, at least it would 

y much aid in the endeavor to 
gg agreement. e 


- . antung Mine Operation 


; Japan P opose 1 Jesot Control—De- h 


cision E: ‘Soon 
_ Special to The.Christian Science Monitor 
‘ag. vol its Washington News Office 

_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
- . furt ler effort on the part of the 
jpanese Government to retain eco- 
control in Shantung was re- 
i yesterday when the Japanese 
es in conference with the Chi- 
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ie Japan’ s strangle. hold on Peking 
portion indicates territory in 
a which is now under Japanese con- 
Map shows the strategic importance 
tthe Chinese lines of communication. 


os 


» over the SRF. ‘property put for- 
a proposal for joint operation of 
mine -along the Shantung railroad. 

_ The proposal made by the Japanese | 
leg with. regard to the mines 
s in some respects ‘similar, to that 


PS 


ly made’ for the operation of 


ea To this the Chinese dele- 
8 objected and made the counter 

po sition that the mines be handed 
to China on the payment of their | 
alu: tion in cash. Here again the 
a ese contend that the property 
their own and that there is 

in ‘the request to retain an 

in them that it is out of har- 

ny y with. ‘Interiiational jpractioe 1 in 
8] m 1 for the Japanese dele- 
ein that the aim of; Japan is 


control of the mining, 


that all Japan de- 
| that eee enees: Sued. be. 


ie | States regarded as. necessary. 
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» inadvisable 
Gell in minute detail. . That, 
er, did not ‘mean the principle | 


@ resolution in the third article 


‘these islands if: the United States, for 


_|maval base for the Pacific into the 


{no other island possession | ‘outside the 


ance toward those whose views differed 


jtled there were possibilities ‘of even 


aoe _ 
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For 
this reason it is probable that the. 
Japanese delegates associate’ them 


j with the question of — of the 
7 railroad. | 


EXPECTANCY | SEEN 
IN INDIAN POLITICS 


Naval Treaty Delayed 


T okyo Hesitate on Fortification on 


Plan in Pacific 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
+The question of Pacific fortifications 
and the definition of the’ area where 
the status quo is to be maintained 
under the dtafts of the proposed naval 
treaty is proving to be one of the most 
embarrassing points in connection 
with the naval agreement. 

No move toward the actual submis- 
sion of the treaty to a plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference can’be made 
until a definite agreement has been 
reached with regard to the region of 
the Pacific Ocean to which the axiom 
of no further fortification is to be- 
applied. This probably means that 
the expected session for the presen- 
tation of the naval treaty will not 
materialize; its submission will in all 
likelihood await the completion of the 
nine-power Far Eastern treaty, on 
which considerable mipsrens has been 
made this. week. ~ 


Japanese Await Instructions 


The chief difficulty at the moment in 
connection with the fortification ques- 
tion is that Jap4n is not quite prepared 
to adopt the formula prepared in 
Washington. ‘The policy of drawing 
rectangles on the map of the Pacific 
instead of naming a mass of islands 
and territory was worked out by" 
British experts. 

The chart thus mapped out would 

prevent Japan from further. strength- 
ening the Bonin Islands, which lie 520 
miles due south of Japan and which 
form part of the Tokyo prefecture. 
When this draft was submitted to the 
delegations the Japanese representa-! 
tives immediately asked their gov- 
ernment for instructions, 
One set, of instructions on the 
matter has been received, but the 
Japanese declare that they were not 
sufficiently clear to be made the sub- 
ject for further discussion. They have 
asked for .‘additiona) instructions. 
Pending the receipt of these no move 
ig expected. 

It appears that. the inclusion of the 
Bonin Islands in the non-fortified 
zone was made the subject of bitter 
criticism of the Japanese Government 
in ‘the press which voiced the demand 
that it was unreasonable that Japan 
should relinquish her right to fortify 


example, excluded from. the agreement 
the territory of Hawaii, which is:2000 
miles from the Pacific shores of the 
United States. — 


Australia Out of Zone 


Rumors to the effect that proposals 
were put forward that the British Pa- 
cific dominions of Australia and New 
Zealand should come within the re- 
gion where no additional fortifications 
are to be erected were denied by a 
spokesman for the British delegation 
yesterday. » 

At no- time »during® the: discussion 
of the question, he said, had it been 
intimated that Australia and New Zea- 
land should come within the zone. 
These dominiofis, he pointed out, at 
all times had the same status as the 
mainland of the United States, Cana- 
da or the Japanese islands -proper. 

To begin with, the British were 
somewhat averse to the inclusion of 
Hong Kong én the region where the 
status quo is to be maintained, but 
after agreeing to bring this . great 


prescribed region, Great Britain had 


dominions proper that was of any im- 
portance from a strategic standpoint. 
Singapore, which’ is the real defensive 
naval pivot for Australia and New 
Zealand, is not in the Pacific Ocean, 
but at the junction of the Indian Ocean, 
and the China Sea and therefore was 
outside the sphere of Pacific forti- 
fications. 


Conference Ricalis. Shown 


“‘Imponderable Effects” leepostaut, 
Policy Chairman Declares 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Before the 
Foteign Policy Association yesterday, 
James G. McDonald, chairman, urged 
cooperation in support of the’ four- 
power treaty, subject to the action 
of the Conference-toward the granting 
of substantial justice to China. He 
said that it would be well to ratify 
the treaty, which had little power of 
harm, if only for the sake of estab- 
lishing the habit of ratifying a treaty 
occasionally, instead: of examining it 
with a microscope to s8¢e if any defects 
could be found as'a basis for urging 
\ fejection. 

While the outward: effects of the 
Conference were small, Mr. McDonald 
concluded, there were ‘¢ertain impon- 
derable effects to.be reckoned with | 
when considering whether it has been 
a success. First, information had been 
increased by- the airing of friction’ 
-points, especially with reference. to 
Japan and France, as: well as realiza- 
tion of the complexity of the situation, 
and these would cause greater toler-. 


from the solution which the United 


Second, the United States had 
learned how to work well ‘with Brit- 
ain, and with. the Irish question set- 


an caoperation, 

nh wientontson of the thipory of 
siaturetinns “as opposed to the old 
diplomatic oe tm rma had received a 


SFourth, the the value and effectiveness 
oe emp onl had been amply proved, 
‘shown by the creation in. sup- 
he ‘Hughes 


: Much Empartaacs ‘As: Aastha 


to Bombay Conference of Ex- 
'tremists and Moderates Which 
Mr. parm : May ‘Attend: 


Special cable, to The ee em Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The 


situation in India has developed with-: 


in the last few days into one of wait- 
ing expectancy, not. altogether un- 
tinged -with anxiety, owing. to the un- 
certainty of the attitude and action 
that may be adopted by the Extrem- 
ists. One outstanding good feature is 
to be seen in the abandonment for the 
moment ,by Mahatma Gandhi of his 
program fdér the institution oF civil 
disobedience. . 

If once civil dabheiente were 
started,-it would.be extremely dif- 
ficult to forecast: who it might affect 
and what support it would gain from 


the moderate element.in the country.’ 


For the present Pundit Malaviya, 
former president of the All-India Con- 
gress and one, Mr. Jinnah, are acting 
as go-betweens for the Moderates in 
the hope of influenging Mr: Gandhi to 
permanently forgo his threat of civil 
disobedience. 

There seems litj’e doubt that the 
efforts of Mr. Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah 
have been to.a great ‘extent success- 
ful—though success was in the first 
instance due to the firm hand with 
which the Viceroy has met isolated 
acts of: civil disobedience, 

The political outlook, though not 
what might be termed critical, is cer- 
tainly g'vomy, particularly as there 
is considerable uncertainty. as to 
which way many Moderates itt the Na- 
tional Assembly, now in session, will 
vote on account of their known oppo- 
sition to what are termed the repres- 
sive measure of the Government of 
India. 

Round Table Conference 


According to .most recent. govern- 
ment reports there has been anything 
but a full ‘attendance of members of 
the Assembly, and it .is greatly re- 
gretted’ that the Moderates do not 
‘possess some organization which 
would make for a cohesive and 
definite policy. 

Mr. Malaviya and, Mr. Jinnah, wt 
claim allegiance to neither Extremists 
nor Moderates, are -working in an 
effort to bring about even yet a round 
table conference. Both the Govern- 
ment of India and Mr. Gandhi have 
refused to attend any such: confer- 
ence, the former on the ground that 
neither the Assembly nor the provin- 
cial council have been given an op- 
portunity of functioning. Mr. Gandhi 
on the other hand’ refuses to attend 
unless. all rr prisoners are 
liberated. 

On this conattina being granted he 
will not only attend, but infers. he 
will arrange that hartals’ will’ be sus- 
pended, pickets withdrawn: and ciyil 
disobedience withheld. Needless- ‘to 
say the Government of India -will 
listen to no such terms or conditions. 

Mr. Gandhi also stipulates that the 
conference in question must. take 


+place before the end of this month, 


and, as if to make the agreement 
wholly impossible, further stipulates 
that the’ enlistment of volunteers and 
preparations for fulfillment of his pro- 
gram of civil disobedience must. con-, 
tinue., This notwithstanding that the 
volunteer organizations have been 
proscribed in almost all provinces. 


tors and the Government of -:India to 
take part in any round table confer- 
ence, indications are not lacking that, 
if Mr. Gandhi were to withdraw: his 
Objectionable . conditions, a meeting 
along those lines might become pos- 
sible. , - 


Mr. Gandhi’s Attitude 


.Meantime much importance is at- 
tached to the conference of some 200 
delegates from Extreme and Moderate 
parties, which has gathered at Bom- 
bay. Mr. Gandhi himself is expected. 
to attend, as many of the Moderates 
are also members of: the Indian As- 
sembly, and it is his hope that they 
may be persuaded to defach them- 
selves from the constitutional party. 

The Indian Assembly is of course 
mainly comprised of Moderate opinion, 
owing to the refusal of the Non- 
Cooperators; to take part in the elec- 
tions. Whether Mr. Gandhi has seen 
the folly of; completely detaching him- 
self from the Indian Assembly is un- 
certain, but there is little doqubt that 
he is using every effort to gain many 
lukewarm supporters of the govern- 
ment over to his side. 

At a meeting of a sub-eomunilttee of 
the joint conference in Bombay on 
Monday, it was recommended that civil 
disobedience should be suspended, and 
further proposals that a round table 
conference should be called: at the 
earliest possible moment Were also 
carried. The Government: of India is 
,meantime taking all steps neeessary 
‘to malmntain law and order.,. 
hope is set on the outcome of. the 
Bombay conference, for to a great ex- 
tent it is felt that the undecided mem- 
bers of. the Indian Assembly’ will ‘be 
guided by the decisions arrived at. 
‘Much is expected to happen within the 
next few days. 


SHIP PRODUCTION IN 
MAINE DECREASES 


PORTLAND, Maine—The gross ton- 
nage of ships produced in Maine ship- 
yards duri 1921- decreased 38,000 
tons.as compared with the output, for 
the preceding year. Statistics show 


down the ways: last year while in 1920, 
63,000 tons were sent over. While the 


figures show a large falling off from |‘ 
| the peak of the industry, reached in 


1919 when 116,000 gross ‘tons. were 


a 


Despité the refusal of Non-Coopera-|, 


Much |- 


that slightly over 25,000 tohs went) . 


produced, the output is 15,000 above 
that = the average saci produc- 


| tion. ‘Farther. deditiveds are anticipated | 


this. year. 
At Bath, the shipbuilding center of 


the State, to which a majority of the 


1921 production is credited, no work 
is said to be in sight except a govern- 
ment contract for five steel lightships. 
Several yards. in Maine have become 
involved in financial ‘difficulties. and 
many ‘others have’ oe building be- 
cause of lack:of demand and the cost 
of operation. Although work has been 
stooped at most of the plants in the 
State, the builders claim the industry 


could be revived in ashort time if. 


it. were necessary. ° 
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SUGAR IMPORTERS | 
OBJECT TO TARIFF 


Proposal to, Make Permanent 
the’ Increase in Tax on Cuban 


Product Is Protested by the 


American’ Producing Group 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Eastern News Office 


“NEW YORK, New York—The pro- 
posal in the pending ‘tariff bill to make 
permanent the increase in tax on Cu- 


ban sugar from $1 a hundred pounds to 
$1.60, has aroused protests from the 


‘American Producers of Cuban Sugar; 
‘composed of the Cuban Gane Sugar 


Corporation, Cuban-American Sugar 


Company, Francisco Sugar Company, 


Tuinuco Sugar Company and Tajaco 
Sugar Corporation. They say that 
there is ample room for the sugar in- 
duStries of both Cuba and the United 


States and for the legitimate expan- 


sion of both, which would be possible 
if a differential of approximately 1 
cent a pound, the previous tariff rate, 
is retained. | 

At the present time, according to 
their protest, the United States uses 
about 4,500,000 tons of raw sugar, for 
while its total production. is about 
2, 000,000 tons, there are about 2,500,000 
to be imported. At the present rate, 
this increases the price yearly to the 
consumer about $162,000,000, of which 
$90,000,000 is paid as a tax to the 
government on Cuban sugar imported 
into the United States, while the ‘bal- 
ance goes to the domestic sugar oe: 
ducer. 

“There is no reason for ‘this in- 
crease, as based on _ protective lines, 
to permit expansion of the industry 
of the United States. As far as do- 
mestic cane sugar is considered, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii have reached. the 
limit ‘of their output, while the pro- 
duction of the Philippines is small and 
that of Louisiana has decreased. While 
the production of beet sugar may in- 
crease it seems improbable that it can 
keep pace with the demand. There- 
fore the tax increase will. merely act 
as a subsidy for the beet — man- 
ufacturer. 

“For actual protective purposes; a 
tax of 1 cent a pound is sufficient and 
more its unwarranted, especially as 
Cuba is @ part of our own economic 
system, with a’ large amount of Amer- 
ican: capital invested: there. 

“It is also a well known fact, at- 
tested by the Tariff Commission, ‘that 
‘egitimate domestic beet sugar inter- 
ests have prospered under the tariff 
schedule which provided for that rate 
of tax. In its Tariff Information Sur- 
vey on Sugar for 1921,, ‘the commis- 
sion said. that, taking the industry 
as a whole, about 20 per cent of the 
output was dependent on the tariff. 
It follows, then, that the principal part 
of this tax of $162,000,000 on sugar 
consumption is to provide a subsidy 
for the domestic beet sugar industry. 

“The idea of the dominating party in 
this legislation is based on the idea ‘of 
protection. But this does. not mean 
the ‘mere ‘protection of American in- 
dustries, but the whole population as 
well. It does not mean protection to 
a small group of manufacturers, but 
protection that will be felt largely and 
broadly by the people at large, that 
tends to make the United States inde- 
pendent economically, bringing from 
abroad at low cost such articles as are 
needed, and gaining in return a market 
for our surplus products. 

“Surely this increased duty cannot 
be justified on the ‘theory of protec- 
tion, for. then the’ wisdom of. striking 
down the extensive market now exist- 
ing for export trade to Cuba in many 
lines of industry must be admitted, 
as well as denying the American con- 
sumer his natural source of. supply, 
for the sake of beet sugar producers 
who have greatly prospered under the 
present tariff. . ! 

“Tg the American consumer to be 
required to pay over 100 per cent pro- 
tection on an article like sugar, to 
producers: who cannot hope to furnish 
for American consumption, when this 
article can be had at our very door?” 

/ 


ROADS OF FUTURE 
‘VIEWED AS MODEL 


Good Roads Congress Told That 


American Arterial Highway), 


‘System of Tomorrow Will 
End Migration to the Cities 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its:Washington News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Migration of 

rural population to the cities will be 


hard to find. Our legislators realized 
that to stop proper highway cohstruc- 
tion is not economy at all, but on the 
contrary one of the worst forms of 
extravagance.” 


FEDERAL AID ROADS 
PLANNED IN RAN 


{Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas—The road system 
in this State, to be built under federal 
‘aid, has been completely planned and 
will consist of 6575 miles of per- 
manent highway. The main roads will 
stretch across the State in five lines 
east and west and five lines north 


stopped within the next 50 years,, 
when, it. was forecast here yesterday, 
the United States will have the finest 
and the most extensive system of 
arterial and tributary highways the 
world has ever known. 

How this achievement will be made 
possible; and how it will keep the 
farmers contented, was described by 


' Lieut.-Col. H. L. Bowlby, president of 


the American Roadbuilders Associa- 
tion, in a speech opening the twelfth 
American Good Roads Congress at the 
Coliseum. 

No single public improvement has 
done more for the general good than 
the development of the highway sys- 
tem, said President W. G. Harding 
in a message to the congress. 

“There is now pretty nearly. uni- 
versal agreement,” said the President, 
“that no single public improvement 
has done in recent years or will do 
in coming years, more for the general 
good of the country than the develop- 
ment of America’s highway system. 
The task is an enormous one, but bet- 
ter methods both in physical construc- 
tion and in the, relations of the com- 
munity to highway development have 
been taking form in a most encourag- 
ing. way.’ " 

“A. system of beautiful roads,” said 
Liéutenant-Colonel Bowlby, “properly 
located, adequately drained, splendidly 
shaded with trees, adorned in many 
instances with shrubbery and, in other 
instances, edged: with sidewalks; 
lighted by electricity, kept in repair 
by. working patrols, and protected by 
squads of mounted state police—all of 
this will tend to make Tural, life more 
popular. 

“It is to he regretted that the beauty 
of our highways is marred by so many 
advertising signs. Many states have 
already led the way with legislation 
prohibiting them on any part of the 
right of way. 

“Advertising signs’ upon, along, or 
adjacent to public highways sérve no 
good purpose. On the contrary, they 
are nothing more nor less than a pub- 
lic nuisance. They destroy the beauty 
of the landscape, impair the vision 
of motorists in dangerous places and 


add to the difficulty; of properly direct-: 


ing and warning traffic. - 

“Roads should be built not for a 
day, but for all time. They should be 
built. not. only with a view to creating 
a great national highway transporta- 
tion system, but with a view to the 
full and complete coordination of all 
other transportation facilities, includ- 


ing the waterways and the Tailways. 


“The expansion of agrictltural pro- 
duction is largely a question of good 
roads. These arteries band communi-_| 
ties together, foster the great com- 
munity spirit, dévelop- national unity 


and weld the American people into a), 


cohesive whole. 
“There should be more effective co- 


operation by this organization. with the 


United States: Bureau of Public Roads, 
the state highway departments and 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. A tthis session I 
will appoint a committee to work out 
these *problems. The ‘organization 
should bring into greater harmony of 
effort the public officials; the con-' 


tractors, the manufacturers and the 


material men to the end that we may 
progress . with more. rapid strides 
toward coordination and development 
of the American highway system.” 

There should be no difference of 
Opinion on the vital issues involved in 
federal aid to states In road building, 
said L. C. Phipps, United States Sena- 
tor from Colorado, one of the authors 
of the new federal highway law, in a 
letter read to the Congress. 

“There should be no sectionalism;” 
said Senator Phipps, “no feeling of 
class discrimination; for, as a matter 
of fact, good roads inure to the benefit 
of all our people—the . farmer, 
manufacturer,.the local merchant and, 
incidentally, the tourist. . 

“In times of, stress government ex- 
penditures ,are ordinarily cut to the 
bone, and to that doctrine I subscribe; 
but in the case of highway construc- 
tion, $75,000,000 was appropriated for 
use during the presenf fiscal year, 
$5,000,000 additional for the construc- 
tion of roads in national forests this 
year, and $10,000,000 for similar pur- 
poses during the following year. The 
reason for these appropriations is not 
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the, 


and south. The main or primary roads 


| will all connect with roads in other 


states. The secondary roadways will 
be connecting lines. 

There are 124,144 miles of public 
‘highways in Kansas at the- present 
time. The government has decided 
that it will not assist in the building 
of more than 7 per;cent of the total 
highway mileage in any state. Under 
this rule, Kansas would be entitled to 
8690 miles of highway constructed 
with federal aid. Thus far 3130 miles 
of primary or interstate highways and 
3445 of secondary or connecting high- 
ways have been approved. 

M. W. Watson, state highway en- 
gineer, in announcing ‘the decision of 
the State Highway Commission, 
pointed out some remarkable condi- 
tions which had heen found appli- 
cable to the highway system as laid 
out for Kansas. | 

“There are 6575 miles of primary 
and secondary highways, approved,” 
said Mr. Watson. “Within five miles 


per cent of the property valuations 
of Kansas, 87 per. cent of the popu- 
lation, and 70 per cent of the area of 
the State. sie: 


HUGO STINNES” AGENTS 
ACTIVE IN ARGENTINA 


ticles for the incorporation of the 
Sociedad Anonima Hugo Stinnes under 
the Argentine laws. have been sub- 
mitted to the government authorities, 
it is learned. 

The Stinnes interests include the 
development of petroleum and agri- 
cultural Jands, lumber enterprises 
and importing organizations coaper- 
ating with the Stinnes, steamship lines 
and factories in Germany under the 
same management. There are reports 
that Stinnes agents are planning local 


along the Parana River for the pur- 
pose, of developing the Chaco region, 
a rich, but almost virgin territory. 


by Herr Stinnes in South’ America is 
said to be the fact that his wife was 
a Uruguayan and itthat their daughter 
was ‘born in Montevideo, 
ter recently visited this city. 


INDIANS WANT TREATY 
PROMISES FULFILLED 


ises' they “contend were made. by the 


ago. , : 
The Indians declare their tribes 


tained under the treaties and that $1,- 
500,000 in goods, “including needles 
and thimbles,” promised for cession of 
other lands to the government, has not 


been paid. 
The purported treaties were found 


ij Indian field, after they had been lost 
for years. ; 


———— 
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‘Put the touch of genius 
into his dishes? 
Hé uses : 


of these highways will be found 85; 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Ar-. 


steamship lines, which will operate 
One reason for the interest taken 


The daugh- 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—HBight 
Indians were en route to Washington} : 
yesterday to seek fulfillment of prom-}: 


government in treaties signed 70 years} . 


were deprived of 7,500,000 acres re-} 


recently by.a religious worker in the 


WOODROW WILSON’S 
IDEALS ARE PRAISED 


Specially for The Chitstian Science Monitor 
_ BOSTON, Massachusetts — Praising 
the ideals of former President Wilson; 
Alvin. T. Fuller, liteutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts, in contributing to 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Fund 
on the opening day of the campaign 
for the Massachusetts quota, said the 
foundation should be considered from 


the standpoint of Americans and not 
as Republicans or Democrats or In- 
dependents. 

“IT count it a great privilege to in- 
close my contribution to the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation,” he said. “I want 
my children to cherish the ideals of 
liberty and justice and peace that 
Woodrow Wilson personified. I believe 
he fought for those ideals just as truly 
as the American soldier who faced 
the enemy in the Argonne Forest. 
Therefore I believe in the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the object of which 
is to perpetuate and encourage those 
ideals to the end that liberty, justice 
and peace shall dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

“No one bettér represents the patri- 
otism and spiritual exaltation that ac- 
tuated the nation during the war. 
Woodrow Wilson tried to translate into 
action the hopes and dreams of the 
men who fought the war. To his ever- 
lasting glory let it be said he tried to 
keep faith with those who lie in 
Flanders fields.’ * 


CHICAGO BAKERIES 
REDUCE BREAD PRICE 


Special to The Chtistian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office . 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Bread, prices. at 
wholesale were reduced yesterday by. 
the leading bakeries. If the reduction 
is passed on to the consumerf, it will 
make the pound loaf 9 cents and 
the 144-pound loaf 14 cents. ‘The re- 
duction followed conferences with 
RusSell J. Poole, the City Council's 
high-cost-of-living expert. Bakers said 
that if the new price results in greater 
consumpton of bread, prices may 
again be reduced. In an advertisement 
one of the leading companies said the 
reduction was made possible by “lower 
cost of labor, flour and other bread: | 
making materials. y 


NEWBERRY VOTE CONDEMNED 

FRANKFORT, Kentucky—The up- 
per house of the Kentucky Genefal 
Assembly yesterday passed a resolu- 
tion, 21 to 14, condemning the action 
of.United States senators in voting to. 
grant a seat to Truman H. Newberry , 
(R.), Senator from Michigan, in the 
National Congress. 2 
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Reasonable because Miss Fitz Gerald 
has no overhead expenses 

Ref.—Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank, members of 
eleven previous parties. Visiting: England — 
France—-Switzerland—-Germany—Belgium—-Italy. 
Side trips to: Scotland —Ireland—Holland—Spain. 
Special features: Passion Play; Corniche Drive; 
Auto tour from Nice to Geneva (2-3 days); Coach- 
ing trip to Grindelwald. Special attention to la- 
dies alone. Shopping tours and night excursions 
planned. ‘‘People are born, not made, who 
know how to take you on a summer trip. Mise 


re. E. D. Kellogg (Editor) in Primary Educa- 
. Day-by-Day programs supplied. 


- MISS MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
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oy urT list that he was.. When he 
a _ boy, his mother took him to a re- 


oe 


ae a 


ao 


saw’! 


chee 
pea 
| Sion ‘on the lad. Sala describes him) 
jas short and slight, “swarthily pale” 
jand “gorgeously arrayed in the dandy 
“| evening costume of the period.” One 
lof that costume’s features is 


this. yande bigs the ecbetiont) 


iption ;at Gore House and here he 
ise, the painter, and Harrison 

the novelist, whose curled 

| globsy whiskers he /noted, but 
important a personage than 
was Louis Napoleon, whose ap- 
must have made:an impres- 


very. 


was} 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Although some kinds of birds grow 
scarcer, others thrive in asséciation 


. with man.\ In England, with its dense 


population, song birds are exception- 
ally abundant even in the most highly 
cultivated districts; and of the score 
of species: most plentiful about coun- 
try houses, nearly half feed, nest and 
sing in the heart of town$. The black- | 
birds and thrushes in the London 
parks are. some of the earliest to be- 


| 
fv. naitches on the Cees or owhiots with | 


a lively song. : He-is hatched from a 
‘pure white eg~ under the eaves of ay 
chalet, or in a hole in some heig 

ing rock; and the Swiss peasants eat 
glad of his, coming, to show that 
- winter is past. Le 8 


THE INN OF GOLDEN 
_ HAPPINESS 


\- 
| Specially for The Christian Sejence } Monitor 
We -~had . crossed. the ‘Mekong—at 


A CARVER OF JADE 


Specially for The Christian sjilense Monitor 

It! was a picturésque enough part of 
the city; if you wish a cheap brilliancy 
of flapping banners, gaudy signs, pots 
of curious lilies flaming in dusty win- 
dows and the shifting panorama of 
frequently exquisite legendary figures. 
Besides, being picturesque, though, it 
was a tiny segment. of a great city, 
taken arbitrarily by a people deter-. 
mined to be,and live by themselves, to 


‘+ tance.of a relative trifle. 


time, there would have been exhausted 
all the possibilities of expression and 
that “through monotony something 
matter-of-fact wnd stiff would have 
crept into the carving which would 
make it less beautiful. Since he was 
an artist he might have been expected 
to Yeajige that and to change his 
model. Or perhaps he was artist 
enough to rise about the petty impor- 
It seemed 
unlikely, though, that, since he almost 
never talked with any of his neigh- 
bors excepting upon the most ordinary 
topics, anyone would ever know how 
he managed to keep the freshness, the 


OUTDOOR STALLS | 
OF PARIS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Nothing is so characteristic of Paris 
life as the outdoor stalls that the 
Municipal Council now threatens with 
extinction. At least the Municipal 
Council threatens certain outdoor 
stalls durjng the winter weather. Not 
only are there newspaper kiosks all 
along the boulevards which add no lit- 
tle to the picturesqueness and anima- 


: sca {tion of the city, but there are probably 
delicacy and individuality of each fig- |more barrows from which the market- 


urine even though he made hundreds. ‘ing women in the mornings obtain 
To be sure, not many of the people in | 
‘their provis’ons than in any other city 
the neighborhood were enough inter- | 7 
of western Europe. Then there are 
ested in art to think anything about it. | . on . > Bre calicd. i 
One day, though, s did fina | #29 échoppes, as they Bre called, in 
out. And-in th ets roth that | °very available corner—a few boards 
Z ‘on which are displayed all sorts of 


\striking: Bonaparte wore a satin stock, 
Sala thinks it was green, and in this 
was. stuck a breast pin “in the image, 
of a gold eagle encircled with dia- 
monds,”. so, reader you see that some 
things have certainly improved since 
Ahe thirties and forties. But let.me 


gin ‘their. spring song; indeed, the. 
thrushes often sing in London through 
{most of the winter, ‘They profit by 
the absence of winged enemies, and 
they find food-through all the’ year in 
the turf of the green Bugien grass- 
plots. 


this season slumbering in its. course 
—by a magnificent chain suspension 
bridge, in such good repair that it 
might have been byilt yesterday. It 
is ealled the Bridge of the Green 
Dragon in gilt characters on a scarlet | 
ground; I suppose -the green dragon 


ar ‘ 


pursue “their own ‘customs unham- 
pered by the eyes of foreigners. The 
chief difference between it and other 
so-called foreign quaretrs was that this 
people had created a subtle, rather 
powerful illusion of having flung up 


‘tis an his “Lite nak ‘Adven- 
when he became editor of 
earnings as contributor. and 
varied between 18s. and 22s. 
~ ‘This. was in 1848'on 1849 and 
- that long period ~was not very 


: but Sala worked hard. »The en- 


» did ‘not turn out very. well. 
‘is not surprised to. read: that. 
eafter Sala gets med ‘of it in} 
‘and I did not write line for 
fs rE ole years.” But. 
days, when. _even ‘at his 

year: shoo ocoee 
uld ak a ‘salary of 


‘l close the paper with a reference which 
I think one of ‘the most interesting 


in the book. In the seventies he saw 


\ at Crellin’s, the tailor’s, the back of | 


a very tall gentleman in a cloak. After. 


Carrion crows are ceaseless perse- 
cutors:of rooks, their. soberer cousins; 
and it is probably for this reason that 
thotigh few rooks now nest in London, 

where crows find a refuge, they abound 


{some customers -had gone, the: tailor Nn the eénter of most English villages, 


told Sala that this tall man was “a 
very clever man, somewhat impecuni- 
ous; but he was on the staff of Punch, 
and he wrote tales and sketches in 
the magazines under the pseudonym 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh”; it is 
hardly nécessary to tell you that the 
tall gentleman was William Make- 
peace Thackeray, 

| oe J. H. S. 


sd 


‘THE BEER STONE. 
QUARRIES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Great white stone reredos more than 


ve! 35 feet in height, elaborately carved 


llar| Harry Hems' of. Exeter, 


with figures set under canopies of the 


| most delicate tracery, is a sight worth 
e| seeing. 


It is more ‘too, than.a work’! 
of art; it\is a link in cooperation be- 
tween the old world and the new. For 
the designer was Kivas K. Tully, the 
American architect;. the . sculptor; 
England, 


i; | under’ whose supervision ‘the structure 


1 ‘i ats, ne =. his wf 


| was set.ub in the: choir. of the. Epis- 


copal Cathedral at St. Louis, Missouri. 
More than 200 tons of wrought stone 


} were shipped from Devonshire to New 


‘York, and thence i! rail to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The valley of the Cikiieabtre Axe 
is a green placid land bordered by 
low Hills; a sleepy: land of cider and 
cream through all the river’s journey 
unti] it loses itself in Lyme Bay at 


b | Seaton. As you look west. across the 
| beach of the little town, the low white 


‘cliffs of Beer Head, crowned with: turf, 


nn’ ig | TUN-out into the‘sea. Follow ‘the Head 
al Ah here nd for a mile and @ half, and you 
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‘Sve Beer. Quarries, Pas sent 
“hag 


+ ’ " on oly “i : > 
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“ = S x c., . ; sd di %, eer i, 
e 7a UPS ; ut sys tically. in 


“As in'many reihceseis- 


ts-the Papeete of ‘commercial value | 


Bome. distance below the surface; 
aude itis more. Imestone, but of go 
se a ‘nature as to be’ unsuitable for. 


Yas nave | formerly burned in kilns and:reduced 


for dressing’ thé fields. -The| 


itn’ at Beér. Qiiarries with modern 
ricultural ‘methods has alten, ' like 


at a ite oe fellows, tito ‘disuse. 


Kae * ~ yal Sap. 


meds mo 


y 18 by a? 


1 as he and ‘slescended 
und were dngicn plain, 
but I have; x ver ceased 
tainous: 

sugh and 

of. almost 

en 2 Opening’ of 

u ry: “IT long for 

. full of noise 


ict 


Long however, hefore Devonshire 


front of Englfsh' 1 


was the castra on e Exe,: 


| 


The..rubble was\ 


‘her ‘reputation. of being in the {> 
ing,.. Exeter 
Isea |. 
noniariem. British and © Roman)’: 


where crows dare not come. A noisy, 
busy rookery, with its scores or even 
hundreds of black’ nests, is one of the 


‘most characteristic features of an Eng- 


lish village.- Often the rookery -is 
built in the high trees that bound the 
churehyard, and the black rooks feed 
in joint flocks with the smaller and 
grayer-headed jackdaws, which - pre-\ 
fer to. nest in the church: tower. 
Crows and: their ‘kindred are the most 
intelligent race of birds, and the man- 
ners’ of the,villag@ rooks and jack- 
daws provide a spectacle of endless 
interest. 

English song thrushes are binds of 
shy and timid manners, yet they are 
prompt to take adyantage of easy con- 
ditions, and -colonize every garden. 
Qn the “wet, bird-haunted lawns” of 
the English poet the song thrush §is 
evef to the fore. Even more closely 
‘than the English robin, with its own 
sweet and spirited song, it is identi- 
fied with English homes. Despite its 
color, the English blackbird is another 
thrush, and an even sweeter, although 
a less eager, singer. It is -equally 
ebundant in gardens, though it passes 
its whole life in a continual series 
of noisy alarms. It is perpetually 


thoughts are always the best; .and 
within two minutes of its last irrup- 
ion, it is perched on its bough again, 
ea hoe: out from its golden beak its 
golden song. 

Chaffinches, greenfinches, wood- 
pigeons, hedge sparrows, starlings, at 
least three kinds of titmice as well 
as house martins and house sparrows: 
are common in almost every country 


ygarden in England, and all of them 


‘except the martins and greenfinches 
visit. cities as well. The house spar- 
row is one of the best of parents; it 
is comicdl to catch the fussy father 
stuffing the bill of a fledged young 
sone, as big as jhhimself, with crumbs 
| from an outdoor’table. But the spar- | 
jrow loves good, living, and does not 
frequent. the bleak mountain villagés, 
| either in Britain.or in_the Swiss Alps. 
His place is. then taken by the chaf- 
finch, with its Tosy: breast and merry 


\song. eis 


Chaffinches . diwary: the bulk “of bird 
music in England’ from February to 
June, and. their exquisite mossy nest, 
smooth as if pa by a lathe, is hid- 


camps are. plentiful along’ the Axe! > 


valley. 


few miles’ , 88 is the Fosseway, 


|‘afid such builders of roads and: villast t oe ‘s 
| could not fail to fake advantage of, 8 BS 


rich seam of easily worked stone. ‘It’ 


is through’ a narrow Rotan <doorway | 


you,ipproach, the | anciént workings. 


| Later quarryings, side by side with 


the Roman, are rude: -and caréless 


compared. with. the. predision - ‘of the]. 


older work. Blasting produced a mass 
of débris and an: irregularity of’ sur- 
face: the 


When its Roman and medieval fame 
was forgotten, Beer stone-working 
fell upon.idlé days. Trade ceased, 
only the lime-kiln was busy. In-1883 
<ame the much-needed change. Blast- 


was more “fandom” stone; 
the blocks were small.’ ’ . 


The-important Roman station, |: ee 
Moriodunum,’ was. certainly within‘,a |’ 


- ' Drawn for The Christian phsies eres 
] A noisy, busy rookery* 


den’ in every hedgerow. The. greatest 
contrast to this singer is the ‘delicate 
spotted. flycatcher, 
watch all the summer leaping into 
the air and returning to the roof of 


threatening departure, but its second 


‘|set offerings to the _ penates; 


which: one. may; 


lives in the river—I did not ae any | 


on the cliffs. 

Now we began the ascent of the 
high ranges to the east, by a steep 
path rudely paved with bowlders, 
on which the, mules slipped and 
stumbled... At last we entered the 
fragrant pine woods. The sunshine 
poured down into the deep gutter 
scoured by the great river below us, 
roasting the rocks which in turn set 
the.air dancing; 
under the gently heaving trees. 


‘Gusts of wind, shot up from the 


furnace below as from a gun, roared 
through the forest, to be succeeded by 
absolute calm, Above us, the fluted 
slope stretched upward as far as we 
could see to thé more, barren ridge, 
devoid of cultivation. We should have 
to camp. Well— And just then a 


gust more. violent than usual leaped. 


out at us, buffeting us with rain; the 
storm hurled itself in our faces, wet- 
ting us through. The mules slid and 
stumbled as che water rolled down in 
rivulets which looséned the. stones. 

Then we turned the corner, and 
lo! two farmhouses came into view, 
perched at the head of the slope em- 
bowered in trees. ‘Mechanically the 
mules turned in at the wooden door- 
way, early as the hour was. As we 
passed through,\I- read this in large 
block characters on a scarlet ground: 
The Inn of Golden Happiness. 

‘Most' hostelries on the caravan 
routes of‘far. western China have such 
fanciful names; I paid little heed to it, 
thankful that we had found a haven 
for the night, however mean; but.~I 
could .not fail to remark that the wall 
was strangely clean and white. 

There are commodious inns in all 
the walled cities, and even 
market villages on the main roads; 
but in these remote mountains of 
southern Yunnan we could not expect 
more than a dirty cell, a bench, pos- 
sibly' a broken~ table, and a straw 
pallet with a block of wood for pillow; 
such accommodation indeed as might 
have been plated at the disposal of 
debtors in Fleet prison a century ago. 
Not that the city -hostelries are any 
better, though they are larger. 

We passed through the stable, clut- 
tered with pigs and fowls. A. dog, 
tied to.a post, snarled an unfriendly 


greeting. Then the housewife came. 


from the open kitchen and led me.to 
the guest chamber across the court, 
For a full minute I stood in: the 
doorway, surprised beyond measure. 
The room was of ample ‘dimensions, 
occupying almost the whole end of the 
‘tourtyard. The walls were clean and 
“decorated with paper scrolls on which 
were really written. extracts’ from 
the classics, or. perhaps well-known 
proverbs illuminated with little pic- 


‘{tures—a bamboo grove with.a stork, 
ja river flowing from a mountain 
‘crowned by a pagoda. 
“|}streamed through the large window 


Ample light 


frame, so that I could take the scene 
in slowly. The wooden beams which 
formed the ceiling were papered over 
—no soot hung from the rafters in 
shaking festoons. And the furniture 


‘}-was wonderful. A row of stiff scarlet 


and gold folding chairs with cloth 
‘seats: were: ranged against one wall. 
There was a stout table, and at the 
far end a.strong, flat, wooden couch 
on which to sleep.’ At-the opposite 


j.end: was a quaint sort of*wooden altar, 


usual in Chinese houses, on which- are 
here 
stood’'a brass incense burner full of 
gray .ash! also, writing materials, and 
paper flowers. stuck .in a. bamboo: tube. 

True, the floor was of_earth; but it 
was stamped hard and swept. clean. 
True, too, the paper window was much 
‘tattered and torn; but then there was 
a.window,. which was much to .be 
thankful for, and the paper Was clean. 


but it was cool here, 


in ‘the | 


impenetrable barriers against alien en- 
‘eroachmext. There were no “shops 


[ 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor ° 


- Carving tiny figurines frem cloudy 
white stone 


arranged according to the peculiar 


‘demands laid down by the traditional 


People from the. other 
world did — down, but never in 
the lumbering busses. which have 
made. exhibition foreign quarters a 
nuisancé. .There was everywhere an 
atmosphere of life being lived quite 
in accordance with the dictates of a 
civilization founded, not upon show 
and the desire for economic gain, but 
upon the experience of long ages. 
Zing Po had_a tiny stall in one of 
the twisting strdets, a stall which con- 
tained a small ‘section of crystal- 
bright glass window, and was. well 
located. Instead of filling the shelf 
behind the window with a ~jumbled 
and unlovely display of things to 
catch the purchasing eye, Zing Po 
himself. occupied the shelf, sitting 
cross- -legged all day, working dili- 


sight-seer. 


gently at the carving of tiny figurines | 


from cloudy white stone—or some- 
times from a delicate faded green. 
And if-people, after having watched 
from the-sidewalk as they frequently 
did, wished to buy, they pushed open 


ithe flimsy little door and entered into 


a discussion which was always brief, 
about the price. I saw it was always 
brief because Zing Po was a serious 
person with serious work to do and 
he did not believe in wasting words. 
His prices: were set in accordance 
with what he firmly believed to be the 
value of his. work and which, having 
once been set, could not be altered. 
Not that there was necessity for 
changing them for, as. a mattér of fact, 
they were ridiculously low, those who 
bought always boasted of having ob- 
tained a bargain and invariably askef, 
“But how can he sell those things for 
so little? The stone is good and the 
carving exquisite.” However, they 
never pressed him to accept any more. 
Likewise, of course, if purchasers did 
not approve of the prices the discus- 
sion was ended as abruptly, for Zing 
Po’ had work to do always and since 
there. could be no change in price and 
the price did not please the inquirers 
that was an-end of it. It was regret- 
table, of course. Zing Po waS never 
rude, but he was a somber person, as 
I have s 
talking 
doubt in others that it was finished. 
It was a strange thing—it went un- 
noticed for some time or if it did not 
it was not referred to—but all the 
figurifes had exadtly the same fea- 
tures. There~was ‘the unmistakably 
identical lift of brow, ‘a delicate set- 
ting of eyes, ‘something classic in the 


}Such things have of spreading, the} 
facts circulated through the quarter. | 
Not that anyone was vitally interested. | 


duties of their day and gathered to- 
gether over simple meals. 

Zing Po had one particular frien 
in the quarter, 


a& very simple, pleasant man who lived 


support but-who was so undisturbed | 
by it that he spent his time in telling | 


corners about the streets. Of course 


| there must have Deen some reason why 


he could pursue such a delightful but 
unremunerative course of life. He did 
not wear rags—rather he wore a quite 
beautiful robe of saffron silk which 
had dulled so that it seemed overlaid 
with mist. And it was always in im- 
peccable condition so that he could 
not have been a pauper. But, as I 
say, he was the one person who had 


with Zing Po. 
the story-teller 
figurines always 
features. 

It appears that Zing Po had become 
separated from his mother many years 
before in-a time when the little vil- 
lage where they lived lay in the path 
of an uprising between rival tribes. 
His mother had been a delightful per- 


And Zing Po, had told 
the reason for his 
having the same 


had always been very cheerful and 


marvelous legends which never lost 
their charm even when they were re- 
told a hundred times. She had been 
xery beautiful of face, a fact which 
could never be obscured by her dingy 
clothes or the sordid surroundings in 
which they were .compelled to live. 
However, the uprising had come. With 
it the separation. The: weeks 
of bewildered ‘search . . . had had to 
take his chance, finally, when he could 
not find her, for life itself, and had 
come, through devious means, to this 
city and to the quarter where he found 
at least a people who spoke his dialect 
and were kindly. . 

He had never quite given up hope 
that some day, somehow in the strange 
way he had read that such things 
happen, he would find his:mother. He 
had fugitive flashes of misgiving that 
she would look just the same as she 
had when he last saw her. But he 
was sure he would know her. And in 
order to keep her firmly in his thought, 
he had always tused his mental image 
of her features as the model for his 
figurines. Such a proceeding served 
a double purpose. It was his never- 
ending tribute, all the more beautiful 
because.it was secret, to her beauty. 
And it represented his ultimate de- 
termination to keep her beauty so 
bright in his memory through the 
passing years that if she were to pass 
near hin’ in the street one day, he 
would know instantly. _ 

He always felt that he conferred a 
Subtle and enormous favor upon his 
customers to whom he sold the figur- 
ines. For was not his mother very 
beautiful? And is it not always a 
favor of the highest order to give 
people beauty for their own? 


But tt served as a topic of conversa- | 
| tion for_a few minutes at the hour} 
when men of affairs relinquished the!,; 


a bit of a ictus 


crowds that find 


more than the most casual contact. 


son—they were quite poor—but she) 


gay and sweet, a teller of the most. 


articles, books, clothing, and so forth, 


| mostly second hand. The baked chest- 
‘nut men, the fruit sellers, even an in- 
genious merchant who has. procurei 
‘an American pop-corn machine which. 
is a great curiosity in Paris, abound 
at the street corners. Mostly they 
take up their posts under the shelter 
of a café awning. Then there are the 
booths at fair time to be found every- 
where, even in the busiest thorough- 


with absolutely no visible means of | fares.,; Yes, Paris is strangely outdoor 


and the slow-moving 
pleasure in prom- 
‘enading on the boulevards show how 


‘in its tastes, 


stories to children in little nooks or | es ssentially this is an open-air city. 


One sleeps in the houses, but an im- 
mense number of people live in the 
cafés and restaurants, or rather out- 
side the cafés and -restaurants, for 
even in the winter days food and drink 
is consumed on the terrasses. 

But what strikes the stranger as 
most curious is the amount of busi- 
ness that the largest and best organ- 
ized stores transact from their out- 
door counters. There may be tier 
after tier of well-stocked establish- 
ments, but there are thousands of 
women who apparently rarely enter 
these emporiums. They buy only what 
is displayed at the exterior. One 
would say that there is more outdoor 
business than indoor business. From 
morning til! night women are turh- 
ing ower the drapery and the house- 
hold articles that are exposed in all 
weathers. 

But this is a cold business in the 
winter days. In the summer it may 
pass but it is not altogether pleasant 
to see on cold afternoons the Paris 
shopmen stamping up and down to 
keep themselves warm. They wear 
thick mufflers and mittens but they 
do not look happy. 

Girls have in theory been prohibited 
from serving out of doors but in fact 
they may be seen. For women gen- 
erally there are regulations that for- 
bid their employment when the ther- 
mometer is below the freezing point. 
But no rules have hitherto been 
framed regarding men. : 

At last, however, the. Municipal 
Council has taken up this subject and 
is endeavoring to prevent the employ- 
ment of men as well as women during 
the winter months. If something pic- 
turesque is to disappear from the 
streets of Paris, If thése ‘étalages are 
really to go, no one will grumble, for 
it is a question of the comfort of 
workers. Paris women will simply 
have to change their shopping habits 
and enter the big stores imstead of 
staying outside. 
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. PRODUCTS 


FRUIT PUDDING 


(Ready for the 
emergency 


SALAD DRESSING 
MAYONNAISE FIG "UDDING 
THOUSAND ISLAND PLUM PUDDING 
PEANUT BUTTER 
Mrs. Porter’s Products can be 
of the grocer in the states of Alaska, 
tana, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Utah and Colorado. 
Interest your grocer in these products. 


Mrs. M. A. PORTER, Seattle, Wash. | 


purchased 
Mon- 
Idaho, 
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d, and when -hé had finished | 


BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 


bout a mgtter, he left no| 


There was even an oil lamp swinging 
from the beam overhead; it- had no 
oi], but what of that? it was orna- 
mental. Never in a leng experience of 
Chinese inns had I. been ushered into 
so splendid an apartment! I felt an 
honored guest. 

A row of brights acaaib six-inch 
visiting cards, each inscribed with 
three bold characters in jet black, fiut- 
tom ‘@ rafter; mingled. with 
them, were. a: number of up-to-date 
visiting cards, of a size and form:sim- 
jlar to th used.in Europe, showing 
that the old picturesque p’ien-tzu was 
going out. of fashion, though not the 
custom of displaying the cards of offi- 
cials and gentry who have called on 
you in person, or sent presents or 
greetings. 

So I settled down in this. palace, not 
without a qualm that it would pres- 
ently vanish, and I should wake up. 
No need to use my .camp furniture, I 
would show my appreciation by sitting 
qn one of the scarlet chairs at the 
stout table, and sleeping on the im- 
“Tense, hard bedstead: such a one as 
kings might have reclined on in the; 
middle ages. _.. 

The afternoon passed and with it 
went the swarms of flies which buzzed 
in from the hot. and dirty courtyard, 
open to the. stables and stys. Night 
fell and I slept peacefully at the Inn 


ing had. obviously been a ,wasfeful 
operation, and so was the work of the 
pickaxe.’ Modern conditions’ demanded 
a more wTigid economy of stone. A few 
‘skilled men were breught from the 
quarries at Bath, anda fresh start 
was made on the other side of fhe lane: 
Blocks were henceforth cut out, with’ a 
saw, the pick being» used only for’ 
“under-cutting”—starting on a fresh 
section from: the rock. Larger, hlacke- 
could be got out by this method, and 
the: quarry gradually assumed its pres- 
vent. character of long, underground 
s | galleries, the roof supported at inter-- 
vals by pillars of stone or even by 
wooden props. The whole of the new 
quarry is now a labyrinth dark anf 
cool as night, oozing .moisture from 
-walls' and roof, slippery am Setertyot: 
you fol- 
ng a’ tiny 
: he im under-. 
N ag gpa! itd ¢timmen re it 
y ae about: 1 ann of a 


oy ake 


the -perch, or the -post of _the lawn 
tennis net,.and never hear .a sound. 
from it, except a slight saaepine, of its 
‘beak. “4 

House maetins, or “eave swallows,” |: 
regard houses as a substitute for rocky 
eliffs; common of‘chimney” swallows 
consider that they are an. improved 
form of eaves. Martins, therefore, *fix 
their mud nests on high outside walls, 
Gna gwallows under open sheds, In 
England houée martins now very: sel- 
dom’ build _in the old rocky sites, and 
swallows hardly ever—so fdr has hu-. 
‘man intercourse changed their habits. 
One of the sparrow’ s habitual misdeeds‘ 
is to appropriaté a martin’s nest, and 
to pack it for its own comfort with 
miscellaneous rubbish. Starlings also 
| evict other birds from nest-holes they 
eovet. They are England’s nearest 
approach to a mocking bhird,:and will 
reproduce with a parrot’s precision’ 
the garden door’s creak and the gar- 
dener’s cough, as well as other birds’ 
| cries. 

There is only. one ‘record of the 
stork having nested in Britain, and 
| éyen. in Holland,. where it is 

‘eminently. the hdusehold bird, it is} 
now growing rare, In Norway, where 
‘almost every house stands near water, 
| the winged t of the family. is 
ght pepo white wagtail, a near cousin 
on the Common water wagtail of Eng-| of Golden Happiness, and with day- 
tragedy. ish 3 streams... In Norway the magpie | tight we paid our score and went away. | | 
year, the | has won a: ‘better reputation than in} ~ Soon the inn was hidden below a} 

awa} Be en age is; allowed to nest in, ‘wrinkle of the slope. As we breasted} 

) 4 rbed. .No  hou8e~/ the ridge and the immense panorama 
of the Yannan Mountains unrolled be-| £ 
¢) fore us, I Jooked back; and there, far| 
‘| down the slope, on the.fringe of the| #” 

t “forest, ‘was: a tinv speck of 
_it was the Inn a 


sweep of ivory cheeks and in the im- 
perious beauty of the lips: However 
the pose ,was changed, however the/}}| 
costumes differed, the faces ofthe fig- | 
urines never changed. ‘It Was rea- 
sonable to wohder -why,: when he 
worked incessantly at the carving. 
when his life work was the making of 
the figurines, Zing~Po did not tire of 
always doing the same features. 

It. would have seemed that, after a 


a , and 
Me L candic ly adds 
é he is a Cock- 
it‘in Jarge part} 
88 ‘a ‘schoolboy, | 
tains of 
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Ribbon Hats and Spring Inseparable 


These Are New Beauties, 
Only $4.95 


HE ‘RIBBON IS A SORT OF GROS DE LONDRES, and 

is used in a most attractive manner. Accordion plaited to form 

the brims, there is a charm about them altogether new. Chiefly 
tailored, of course, and so good looking to wear with your large col- 
lared coats. Small shapes that are so correct at this time of the year. 
Some in solid colors; others in color combinations, as follows: 


Canna and Sand. Brown and Sand, Canna and Gray 
Nayy ard White, Black and‘ W hite, Jade and otay 
and many other colors, every one most engaging. 


Loeser Ready-to- Wear Hats 


Loeser’ s—Second Floor... 
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who keeps her feet 
supple. graceful ano 
free 2. 2. @ 
>> # Suitable for all 
occasions~they are 
a distinct addition 
- To any Wardrobe & 
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_ON PETITION OF TRUSTEES TO RESIGN _ 


Ex-| three months. Then when the.proof 
in: profits prior to that time. ' trial. was presented the canviction' was re- 
Q. Anyone else? A. That is all} Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor! scinded; and he was cleared agd ac- 
port, as compared ” with the method }care of the business that was offered|the members of our ‘firm in Chicago./| please, he has testified that there were | quitted fully. 
employed by .Mr. Watts and the ac-/in the accounting field. ‘There are junior partners at New/charges against specific men in the Q. Have you any record of that? 
‘}countants, showed $63, 000 in favor of| Q. Did you, in deciding on what York that are not partners of ours. New York office, one of whom was a|A. I have at my office, and he has; 
the Publishing Society; that is, the |men should come on to Boston on this! Q. is there a Mr. Barrow who is a| partner of his, who had later been ab-| so has the Institute of Accountants. 
Chase report showed a greater deduc-| job, personally select the men? A.|member of eit? A. Mr. Barrow is;solved on the production of proper; Q. You were present at the trial, 
tion from the gross income than Mr.| Each of them. : dead. proof. Now, how can the introduction’ Why wasn't the proof presented at the 
Watts’ method by $63,000? A: ¥es.; @. And were. familiar with: their _ Q. How long has he been dead? of the. trial against these New York/|trial, at the time the gentlemen made 
As I recall the figures, Mr. Watts’|@Ualifications? A. I knew every one; I think about ‘thirty years. people, connected with the New York | the charge against him, suspending 
deductions were $218,000, and the|°f them thoroughly; I knew his char-/ -Q. Is there any Mr. Guthrie? A.|office—how can that affect this pom begs A. Because Mr. Anyon thought 
Chase deductions were $281,000. cg knew his Papenatities and his /{ Mr. m geoxty res been dead about ten | or his report, or his accountants in the| he could manage his own case, and he 
experience. years or twelve years. Chicago office who did this work? ‘made a mess of it, he didn’t know 
in agaist or amend crite” ght » Q.- Now, as I understand it, beside}. Q. And how about-Mr. Wade? A-.; The COURT. I understand that); how. The result was that he was 
tees, as to whether the Trustees owe the checking up of the annual ac-| He bas,been longer; he has been dead | only one of the persons named was a| convicted for something he knew noth- 
money to the Trust or not, it is im- counts, there were two main things| perhaps thirty-five, years. partner of the witness; that they have’ ing about. 
material whether you adopt Mr. done by Barrow, Wade & Guthrie; that; ©. So that epere: bs no one of tnose Offices in‘ different places, including, Q. But it was something that had 
Chase’s method:.or your own method? is, an- examination of the actual sys- names in the firm? A.. Not DOW; an office in New York; but that there’ been done by his associates? A. Been 
I mean, the income’ appears in the tem, and the installation of a new ac- | living. aeons is no partnership between the persons | done by Mr. Hughes, without his 
statement, perhaps not as ‘net income, | ‘counting system, and, secondly, — Q. Are you a member ater “Yes, -| who carry on the New York office and | Knowledge or consent, or the know!- 
hat ta eile Boon oF deveated: capital ‘work which was done in connection | can Institute of Accountants €S,!the firm in Chicago, of which this wit- edge or consent of the other three | 
or other? A. “I think there is a dis- with a. walk-out? Is that correct? | Sir. ee . . é‘ m- | 2ess is a member. : oo ee | 
action “and =. differencé there, re/ A, Yes, that is correct. P Q. Ow long ave you been a me Mr. BATES. I would like to in-; Q. Were the other three men also | 
- Q. Now, in connection with the|ber? A. Ever since it was organized. ic-| Vindicated later on? A. No, they | 
sulting from thé: deduction from the Q. A t mbers? A. quire, your Honor, a little more partic- | V!ndl Tr on: y | 
distributable profits of the total walk- sing nent Se Preemie ct be mee Mr. -An ts ess ge San are mem- paaity in regard to that. boom —— sy bonne a = ) 
dinowht expended tor: wWant and ma- situation which existed at the —: sei Sar ped i Soamvasltecing | Q. I understood you to testify in have been, just as Mr. Anyon was. | 
chinery, as is done in the case of our Ee oney Smears. FOLOWRES Fae! Q.. Were nif wuller tn ventination by | vou" Cinegt SERMNREHON Ete aes aren ae —_ 0 RENE: OR ee 
handling ‘of thé ‘matter, and: the ‘de- A. Yes. I maipeees to be in re ie "orton seatatas te ie Accountants? had offices in. Chicago, New Y ork, San | cencerning It. | ; ‘ 
duction’ of the net amount after de- page pas | A. No, sir. Ae cstaggy ee ee bn A ys > cE ee 
. Did you talk with the. Trustees es A. did. : 
0 eigen ee A Se een) Mr. Watts at that time? A. Yes. . Nh gay dene gg Fora 5 your Q. Have you an office in New York? nas es say he could have been vin- 
Q. But my question is that. regard- Q. Did you examine to find out what betes maak , , | A. We have. : Prise atathes a ¥ A. BN, I said the otper 
less Of thé ‘mettiod of accounting. the} ¥@* needed ‘in order to reorganize the G © No charges were: madé against | . Q. Under what name is it carried cua “pre eee and Mr. eae 
money which was received by the|#ccounting system? A.” I discussed/', 1 a+ that time? A. ‘I have never (OD? A. Carried on in the samename/) oe een he ue ee did 
/Publishing Society appears in one the matter with Mr. Watts, who re- Had charges made against me. as the Chicago office. . rersge oy Age ed for it; but they n't 
form or another. whether the Chase |™arked upon: the imimediate necessity -Q.. Or against any members of your Q. Is. that the firm that these |“ nee they didn't care. 
form of actounting or your form of|°f having some force.there to fake ‘on| =? , ‘whare was a charge made-)Charges were brought against which I Q. yo: don't find any place in the 
aécounting was followed? A. Oh, yes., this work ‘which had been, laid down| > ins: Mr. Anyon. have referred to? A. Some, of the ae Ac sciahaad as hing Sie eget) 
Q. ‘The-only difference being that|>y the regular employees who had|'"9 “ang he is a member of your|™embers of that firm were charged,| 9. .24;.. ee ee gor ; “ 
in your form of accounting it appears | @Uit, and said, “We are going to de-|¢..o A yes. but not the same firm as the Chicago) |. he sadtiled:)1 rtifi ay a at 
in the: plant account as a larger sum.| Pend on you becayse'we do not know) 9° ang against who ‘else? » A.| firm. There are two firms, two definite erly attested tins oon ‘wis it You! 
whereas in the Chase account it would | Were else to turn for this assistance; |\, ,incst Mr. Spence atid Mr. Ritchie| Partnership agreements. don’t find their namés in that, report 
appear as net profits to be paid over“ Want your trained men here, who and Mr. Hughes, of the New York Q. Does each one in that coricern do. vou? 
to the treasurer of ‘The Mother can do work in larger quantities and office. have a place in the offices in New ts l'understand 20; hn Sheed ; 
Church? A. Well, I don’t think 1} ™ore promptly than inexperienced Q. . Was one of those suspended for York?,, A. No,"sir. We have offices had doné soesits po ioe He@inaa Pawn 
quite agree with that summing up. In| People.” - And I discussed with him) <i; months? A. I think so. + | with them, and they have offices with) congdentially, and for his compan 
the Chase account ‘the amount that | the possibility of our taking care of} @ which one? A.’ Mr. Hughes. |S in Chicago, and we have offices} por a casei dL Oo? weave?’ A. a a nt 
has been earned, and considering also|#t, inquired the number of men that); g Were three other members of| With them in New York. ~Q: And that ie oht: wen hes -tka 
the amount that has been turned over} WOUld be needed, and expressed the) 1,4 frm suspended for three months? Q. Have you no intefest in the situation. demanded-=-1 wil et you the 
to the treasurer—these are affected| ope: that not. too many would be), 1 think go: : New York office? A. Not at all. language—that the pare ‘de- 
and influenced by the fact that he has{ Deeded, as they were hard to get. We Q.. Which ones? A. Mr.° Q. Then why have you said. that manded that it be gone into th his 
+subtracted from the expenditure the | finally came to the conclusion that a| wy:.cnence and Mr. Anyon. you have an Office there? A. Because | own way and by his own people? That 
amount of depreciation that he ap-|<'ew of a certain size would be suf- Q. What were the charges upon| we have our headquarters, the facili-/j3 what Mr. Rowlands said to you, I 
plies, and then uses that net capital ficient to handle ‘the current work and which they were suspended? .A. The) ties. of that officé are ours, and we} ynderstand? A. I’ don’t know - fhat 
as the amount deducted from the| keep it from getting behind. I then} pnarge was the certification of a bal-|have an office there and use it, and he said’ it in just: those words. 
profits earned; whereas we take. the|8°t my office on the telephone, in| ,nog sheet which showed some inter-| use all the. men that we wish. Q. Substantially? A. He’ daid that 
gross capital of five hundred and odd | Chicago, and arranged for the leaving {company accounts combined with other| Q. Who. pays the.expenses of that. it was.a delicate situation. 
thousand dollars as the amount de-! that night of this— crowd of men. I accounts, when they should have been | office? A. They pay the expenses of} Q. ‘That is substantially what, he 
ducted from.the profits for application think there were seven men altogether | .nown separately. that office, and We pay them for, any/ said to. you, «was. it? A. No" 2 
to the building up of the plant. : That contemplated, one being a highly ex- Q. Did the complaint include an| service ghey render us at that point: ‘wouldn't Say that it was be 9 
is your difference. perienced senior, the other's being less allegation that ‘your firm had certified then in that way we pay our part, off Q.. Didn’t. you just testify te that 
Q. That.is the distinction between | °*Perienced assistants. to a,balance sheet in -which items of | the expense. in “your direct ‘examination?’ +A. |’ 
the two methods of accounting, but| @ What can you say as to your. in-| approximately $230,000 due from asso-| Q. Was this charge against the | don’t know that I used those. words. | - 
whichever method is adopted all of vestigation, with regard to whether! ciated companies ‘and $150,000 due Chicago firm or against the New York Q. Didn't you -use_ substantially 
the income is accounted for? A. Oh, ordinary accountants could havejfrom officers and-employees had not/firm? A. It was not against the firm |those words? A. ‘I think what he 
yes, unquestionably. handled the job or some that may | been separately shown, but had been} at all. It was against four members said was. he made the remark. that 
Q. So that it doesn’t make any dit- have been employed by Mr. Watts ‘as | included under a general heading “Ac-| of the Institute who happened ‘to be | the accountant who had beer on the 
ference whether your form of account- |T¢sular employees? A> I think it/counts and Notes receivable,” ahd! members of the Néw York firm, one of|work.for the Trustees had revealed 
ing or Mr. Chase’s form of accounting: would have required four or five times| this total including the above itemS| whom was a member of my firm. his andthes to other parties’ and. had 
was followed, all-of the income would | 25 Many inexperienced people to have| was slightly in excess of $1,000,000?) |. Q. Was only one of.them a member violated the confidence placed in. him, 
be accounted for in one form or an-}@0ne the work as the number of ex-;|A. It might have done so; I don’t re-|-o¢ your firm?: A. That -wab all—- and: Ne was feeling that it was. denke- 
other? A. Yes; either in the form of perienced men that we put on it. member the complaint literally. Mr: Anyon. akry that: he Ri ai ebody whom he 
property or in the form of money or| |@- Was that because of the natur, Q. And it pits alleged that your|, Q. Wel!, I haye in mind ‘the. tac} and could trust utterly. 
in some other form, it would all’ be ac- of the work? A. Yes. It was highly | ffrm nad prepared‘a more or less de-) that the report Stated that the Board Q. Y “ that Ha Ch & 
eournted ‘for. _|technical; it needed experience ‘in| tailed: audit’ report and a®.condensed |-considered  ¢harges brought by two Paget paiarahe criticheals th iy yard 
Q. (By the Court) The differences| @rder to make up the decisions ‘as to} balance sheet, both of which were /embers of thé Institute against four ads of bookkeeping, did you?” AT 
between the two systems ag a prac- where things should be charged, and signed and delivered to the client? members ‘ef the Institute practising a then. vou. ate , 
tical matter, so far as it relates:to the it needed facility of operation by men: Mr. WITHINGTON, Does - it read as. a firm? A. That-is all’ right. They Q. pe gre: they had then, the ad 
questions involved in this accounting, who were accustomed to book work. “vour ‘firm?’ If you ‘read literally f were partners in the New-.York office, eountants for the Publishing Society 
are that under your system the amount | _@- Was it in any way taken into/do not mind: : ‘|in that. firm—the New York firm. for. ten years? - A.” Yes. | 
due the treasurer, and payable to the. consideration as to the condition inj -Mr. BATES. “The defendants’ - Q. Ard 'you have absolutely nerin- Q. And that previous to these ‘gn | 
tregsurer of The Society, is less than which the accounts. were: left? ‘A:}firm” is the* way {it reads.-A. It terest in the New York firm? . A, None} tpi05 which Mr. ‘Watts ‘had caused to. 
it would be under the form of account- | Oh, yes; that had to be taken into con-| isn't my. firm ‘at all; I am not a part-| whatever, except to use, their facili- fv made in the ‘books there rie Saain | 
ing which had been previously in force | Sideration. _ The situation was very ner in ‘the New York office. . ties and. to use their office as our no trouble? x. Well, the atedwhtmelss| 
by the Sotiety itself, although as a | acute. The work was of: a character - You are not a-partner in the | office. -Q.° Just. answer that question. Did 
matter of fact all the propertiés, were| that needed, to be kept up daily, or it New, York pmag? A.*: No, sir; I. am Q.: And-you have now stated that tie | k eo a: A. x= I: didn’t. 
there in‘some form? A. Yes. would have been most difficult to have not. | . ‘tother three men had’ no -connection ins whathl a ‘ ‘ * a 
The COURT. That is what you had | ever cleaned it'up afterwards: It was; Q. Is’ t the New York office car-| with your firm? *A. I ‘say ‘that; it now. whether, there had heen’ any 
in mind, isn’t it? ©. | @ real emergency. ried. as.one of your offices on-these/is true, . trouble or not. - 
cern and the Chase Company pro- Mr. WITHINGTON an I wanted to Q: Now, as I understand it, your/ vouchers? A. We have @ ‘partner: in/ Q. Did they have any connection me Didn't. know anything about 
vided for the establishment of a capi-| st at was th . uo f this hear-| CHaTges were made up on a per di m the New York firm, but, I-am.not a}with it? A. They never have had—|*#at? Did he show you ‘Harvey. Chase 
tal account? A. Yes, sir. nt Oe ee eee, wae, we Se ORE! the individual di digi’ New ¥ a : |&: Company’s report? ‘A. Yes. a 
ihe is concerned, this merely comes | Charge for the indiv accor partner in the New. York office—have haye not nowy. | inna. 6 | itici 
Q. Both your company -and the down to a question of a form of ac-| tO the ability or ranking bf the indi- nothing»to do with its offices or man-| Q. I understood you furthef to| @\.And. ft was. a severe criticism | 
Chase Company ‘also’ charged off in counting—that in some form or other | Vidual, and, in addition to that, a/ agement, state that you earry on your letter-| Of things which ms Publishing Society | 
some form certain amounts for depre-j | property ig accounted for. charge was made for the expense of} Q. So that this complaint was. not|heads and your bill heads the state-| had been doing? A: Well, it’ shows 
ewe wee eee emrerence COMES |”, Sow. fe: cobnettion “with this | transportation and expense of main-| against four..of your’ partners? A.|ment that you~have an office in New) for itself. 
tight in.here, your Honor— form of. accounting, or this method of | taining the man when hé was here. in| No,’sir; one of my partners was in-}¥ork’and-that you'carry on business} @. You were asked to come on to 
 Q. Well, what 'do you say to that? accounting which was adopted by| Boston? A. That is true. there? A. We do; we have some| Boston and ‘institute a new system of 


[A713 this: That th h dd een in roel ch 85 Set saws accounts and take charge?” A. Yes. 
. f Say, vais: shat they Charged de-! Barrow, W : w, with regarii to-the charges | Wards absolv men-at work there now. 
preciation and credited their machin- + sce hg eee Monk  méthou laid tect wate made, the per diem charges| .@. Was hé not suspended for six} Q. And’-there is nothing there to}. Q:° And you were also asked to fix 
ery and lant ‘account, while | we down by the . so-called agreement, | for the individuals, what can you say months? A. Yes, but afterward? | indicate, is: there, that .that firm is} Up. the accounts in such a way that 
charged’ the profit and: loss account which was put in evidence yesterday,| with regard to whether .those were | absolved “bn ‘the production of ‘the/|not~the same firm doing business in they would be able to pay the’ net 
and credited the depreciation reserve. | i+, regard to the computation of net | your usual charges. or not?’ A. They.) Proper proof. all these places? A. No, there is| profits which their accounts showed 
Q. Well, what I say is that they, profit? A. Yes. | were our usual‘ and ordinary charges,| @- Was it not claimed, “Mr. Gore, | nothing to indicate. _ | they tad paid? A. No, sir; T’'wasn't 
like your Company; : charged off for)” 9 what can you’ say with regard|such*as we made to all of the cus- | that that account as:made up by your| Q. And-your clients are never in-| asked to do any thing except to show 
depreciation, .but the method, the to the method of computing net. profits | tomers of our establishment. firm tended to ‘deceivé those with | formed: of that fact, are they? A. It the accounts as they should be shown 
-means which ‘they adopted a ee in the system laid down by your ac-|‘Q. What can you say with regard whom your clients did business? is not concealed, neither is it adver-| under proper and sound accounting 
he oat -dads iF} delie ina nie to: countants and the computation of net} to those charges a8 compared with the -Mr..,WITHINGTON. -He_ has just | tised. -If we were asked we’ would] methods. 
“a you di Dong na - ~ ied profits as laid down in this agreement? charges of other accountants of sim-' testified it is not his firm, say what is the fact. Q. Now, the result of your first. 
y and. characte | say, aii pas ery ait soy nite |A. I would say they are the same. ilar standing? A: They were the Mr. BATES. He has said there was }. Q. Are you quite right when you| efforts in Boston, Mr.:Gore, was that 
And as a result of that aid you pet ert ce ve f depreciation Q.. The agreement follows. with re-| average ‘charge, perhaps somewhat | ® partner. | }say, you have an office under this} you found that the Trust had overpaid 
‘to make an Inves- tract the tatel ampunt of depreci gard to a statement as to striking a| below: the average gharge | Mr; WITHINGTON. - He said the |name doing business in New York and the Directors of the Church $612,- 
oe from the total account. balance sheet. Did you read that part -Q, You are familiar. with ‘charges charges were preferred’ against— make no distinction in your direct/353. 88? A. No, J don’t think that was 
a what ‘that ssiveatigation Q. Well, it er A ae athe end Be of the agreement? A. ~Yes. . made by other accountants? A. Yes, ’Mr..BATES. I am asking him now | examination? A. Technically I think/the result; I never heard of it. . 
A Th: Anvestigatio t charge we deprec “ ry n air Q. And what can you say with a quite 30. in regard to the nature of the char ges. | so,* yes. | ' Q. Is this a copy of your report? 
| Sy a'to a a jor Nee: A. a aed was a proceed- gard tothe method. of striking a| @-. Now, was it your usual —e ~ Q. ‘Was that not the claim? °Q. Well, the complaint that was/ (Handing document to witness.) A. 
co lition ‘ot the. ing Wward’an end. ich the Chasé | Dalance sheet as set out in the agree-| Of Making charges, in addition to the|, Mt: WITHINGTON. I object. Ij brought against your partner and/}I think so. 
wera tes oa Q. _In. the system whic e as ment, apd as compared’ with the|D¢T diem, to, charge for the traveling insist you put in the actual charges/three others was that that. balance| Mr. BATES. 
+2 | Company recommended was. there i ay RT employed by Barrow, Wade|2nd living expense -of the man while if there is going to be any insinua-|sheet had been made up so as to de“|‘report dated March 31, 1920. 
‘| thing: allowed for depreciation? A, |, ‘& Guthrie in inking up stele balenas he was in the place. where he was ition about it’ If you wish to offer the|.ceive the banks with which it was Mr. WITHINGTON. That is, the 
eet sheet? A, -It is the same, withthe; @°ins his, work? A. The custom ‘is used? - first report was Exhibit 10, which was 


d th both your ‘estefan, and rigs ba eg and can connect them, 

Q. An en , _ju th this gentleman then I, think; Mr. WITHINGTON. I objected to ber 1, 1919. 
invariable in t#e accountin ‘profes- DW n j December 1, 

his rede! seraniened # cepita’ ‘ac’ peo ae cntlaw bas mpage Shp sion-——always done. : that, your Honor. I have asked, if it The WITNESS. 


preciation. aia a » marking down of the ROE A. No. Men . were. very | ment  biiee 1908. He was a: paitnee |\ehat.” He says he was present at the 


inventory?, A: Yes. - scarce at that time who. were capable. 
Q. The net 'result of the Chase’ re-|It' was very difficult indeed to ‘take | 


WITHINGTON. | I said: 


“Mr. ATES. Oh,’ aiat’t bens You: 
sine. Sa ‘found that, properly ealcu- 
+ lated,” ~ had been: an overpayment 
mse ew gy “eat es ae 
e Court, continued saloon Q) And, in this connection, did you. 
ete of the ‘Progecdings is. mao that a year ending March 
| St, 1919, atts, the accounting 
| THIRD pat” Og at 
i T AL. y. DICKEY: ET AL. 
: ce i 


department of the Publishing. Society, A. 


yhad endeavored to rectify this condi- 
tion by certain entries on the ks of 
hae’ Publishing Society? A... Yes. 


itis, Boston; Jav. 17, 1922, And that was, as stated in this 
Teapsets by 


| charging off certain extra} 
WARD BE..GORE, Sworn -< {depreciation, making a 


et x shrinkage te 
on a Withington) Mr. Géte,|inyentories?’ A. Yes. 
By it Gor poet full name? A, | Q. And did ‘you notice in the sehr 
Gore.’ | | \of Harvey Chase that they had char- 
Be ima do you liye? A. Chi- acterized this method as preposterous? 
A. Yes.’ 
at is your business? 2 I Q. In regard to the Harvey Chase 
ie th e public accouAting | business. | report, did you also notice that they. 
. vit what firm? A. / Bartow,; had taken Care of the situation by an“ 
le, pettarie & Co. 
ination do you occupy 
Th hao Guthrie & €o.? 


jentry in their own accounts? A, Yes. 

Q. And in what way had they done 
that? .A. They had set up the plan 
jin the:amount,.as I recal] it, of $281,- 
000, as a proper use of profits to that 
amount, capitalizing that expenditure, 
and thus accounting for profits to 
“that amount. 

Q. .(By the Court) Do yoii mean 
by, that that they established or set 
ee or created, or whatever you call it, 

a capital account? ws. Yes. — 


Q. How did that account which they 
created differ from the account which 
your firm suggested: and which was 
put into practise? A. Principally, 
your Honor, in this way: That Mr. 
Chase’s' firm calculated the amount 
that had been ‘expended for plant, 
machinery, fixtures, furniture, and the 
various physital assets that were re- 
quired by the establishment, and then 
‘deducted from that amount. what they 
|; conceived to be the proper amount of 
depreciation, taking the net remainder 
of $281,000, calling that the invest- 
ment in the assets, and setting up a 

capital account to offset it in equal 
amount; while in our handling of the 
subject we set up as an asset the en- 
tire amount of expenditure for these 
items of property, and set up an e ae 
amount of capital, and then charg 
against the operations of the vo 
pany—of the Society—depreciation at 
ja rate we believed to be proper, aec- 
cumulated that depreciation in a de- 
preciation reserve, which we carried | 
on the balance sheet. ~ 


Q. (By Mr. Withington) What was 
the reason for your computing or mak- 
ing up your capital account in that 
}way?.A. We conceived it to be the 
correct way. 

Q. I wanted to find out just why it 
was the correct way? A.~-For the 
reason that the best accounting prac- 
tice demands that the balance sheets 
show the property that has been ac- 
cumulated, d show the amount of 
depreciation reserve that has been 
provided to take care of its wear. and 
tear and obsolescence. Any other 
showing would not be correct for the | 
reason that as these investments were 
made in«this property there was a 
conversion of that amount to a capital 
} account, and having gotten into the 
capital. account it-could not properly 
be subtracted from that capital ac-} 
count without ‘more formal action than. 
the mere carrying off of an estimated 
amount of-depreciation from the total 
amount of the investment. 

‘'Q. (By the Court) “Both your con- 


re rior | to. 1919 ‘ac- 
a with The ‘Ohristian - Science 
in Society in’ ‘any ‘way? A. 


ie * See you icnew any of\the Trus- 
7. . ee Publishing Society? A. 
: Soni Rowlands. — 
ong had you. known Mr. 
‘A. About twelve years. 
you, done ‘work for Mr. 
, concerns that Mr. Rowlands, 
sted in? A. Yes. 
had that work been done? 
cisco, some in 


2 ES there: a Mr.* Roberts who 
Pa. er. in Barrow, Wade & 
at ‘that time? A. Yes; -be- 
= }and 1910 he was a partner. 
pe | he also know Mr. Row- 
st A » "an 
“s iss lad he done work for Mr. 
3 Yes, he had done 
in addition to that I mentioned; 
n by Mr.. Rowlands in 
nial matters that Mr. Row- 


’ D thersow, Wade & Guthrie 
Mr. Rowlands confidential ac- 
i ers of business for 
of years ‘prior to 1919? 
Ae of years. 
. Nor 9, at. some time in 
aia Abe recéive gf communication 
- The Christian Science Publish- 
spans , with regard to making an 
ion of their accounting sys- 
; through Mr. Raberts, 
instance. 
“have any conversation | 
wlands in regatd to that 
unt | eS" Se 

“Di d he te. to ‘you what, ‘he. 

e 9 have’ pne? A. Yes. 
t did he say to you with re- 
he wished’ to have done? 
d that. hé was not satisfied 
‘statemen whieh had been 
ted. oni Indipating the,con- 
7 Sroatb Society and the amount 
‘8 profi that he desired us 
y a veatig. taki and determine for 


whi ba conan ‘was and what. 


asthing ‘said with regard 
ogg had come: to’ y ou—come to 
ow, Wade & 


Ritchie, 


~ 


ha 
Fig 


is “2 tz 
u 
. 
“ 
Nv F 
a. 
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be 


“ 
hee 
‘ ‘3 o" 
“gf 


> ath 
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& Guthrie? A.. Yes. 

‘been Ynstituted some. 

igs which had produced 

that he did not like, and 

@ felt the conditions warranted : 
, stronger than: that— 

he have the matter gone 

Own way and ‘by his own 


| oe ing | ntants with 
h a ene : 
- id he. ond anything about get- 
ts outside. of Boston? 
He remarked that the situ- 
vorable in this, re- , 
yay d not tell whether 
be enzesed here were or 
‘for or against 
of ‘the Society. 
s anything said with regard 
, of the men whom he 
Pp ae on thie 300? A. Ohj yes. 
ne that the ‘men to be put. 
ne job. ld be men who. had 
ae ‘a. sufficient length of 
= iat we knew both their! 
er. 


orracta: 


, ibe 4 


This is the Auditors’ 


itis admissible, otherwise I do not in- Here is where he 


count: and: provided for depreciation 
in: different ways? A. Well, if you 
will permit me I will explain that. The 


, { difference is greater than would seem 


from your summing up. 


not. set. up or provided for in this 
agreement. If the balance sheet were. 
sét up according to the literal reading 
of that agreement it would be out of 
balance, for the reason that the capital 


charges. to any concerf in’ which Mr. | 
Rowlants » was 
and to all.other concerns. having their 


Q. And that had been done: in 


interestéd?. A. Yes. | 


{Showing book to witness.) 
I have never seen the report that is 


tend te have you read. it into the 
record. 


Q. Have » you seen , that . report? 
A. No; 


is put in at all, that he put in the 
original record. I do not see that it 
is admissible at all in this proceeding. 

The COURT. I think it is admissible 
so far as it relates to a charge made 


was overpaid. 


this say here? A. 


Q. What does 


It says “Overpayment of net profits, 
$612,000, less adjustments to Plant and 


Inventory account.” 


‘place of business outside of ‘Chicago. 
Q.. In your opinion aré the charges 
‘that are made fair and. reasonable for 
‘the services rendered?‘ ‘A. Unques- 
tionably. ? 
Mr. WITHINGTON. That is: 


: Cross-Examination _ 

Q. (By Mr. Bates) Mr. Gore. how 
long have you been a member of your 
firm? A, Since 1908. 

Q. How long has it carried on busi-| 
ness under that name? A. TI. don’t 
‘know exactly, but about forty. se 
this country, I think. 


Q. And you have been a nidinieee of 
‘it since. 1908? A. Yes, sir.. I havel, 
been connected with it sincé 1904, 

Q. . Who are the other ‘members of 
the firm? A. Mr. James T.. Anyon— 

Q. How ‘long has’ he ‘been. a: mem- 
ber? A:. Oh, I think. pretty. nearly 
forty years. Sir Hardman er. °jitito the report, how 
|. Q. How long has Mr. Lever beet] petent? . 
ry.ja member? A. "Thirty ‘years, at} Mr. BATES. We ‘have: ‘not, the cus 

least. ‘Allen R. Smart. ~ ’ { tody of the report of this organization, 
§ inj Q ‘How long has Mr. Smart been| your Honor, but we have this official 

te ja)member? A. As an employee and|-printed .report which’ contajns the 
times. “| manager and. ‘partner about sg. eae statement whieh I am now asking this 

8 or thirty-three ; years. ye witness to verify. 

The COURT.’ Well, I will take any 
- question which relates to that trial;| ° ¢ 
he ~~ be asked with reterante to; mont 


Q. Will you read the item you 
have there? A. “Overpayment of net 
profits as of 31st March, 3919, $612,- 
353.88.” 

-Q. Isn't that what you then turned 
in. as the amount of overpayment? 
A. Not net, no, sir. 

Q. Doesn’t your report so state? . - 
A. No, not net. The net overpayment 
after charging the profits made dur- 
ing the year prior to March 31 are 
forty-two-odd thousand dollars. 

Q. Don't you claim that by March 
31, 1919, they had overpaid the 
Directors of the Church $612,353.88? 
A. I wouldn't say so, no six. : 

Mr. BATES. Well, let me show it to 
his Honor. (Showing account to the 

urt.) 

he WITNESS. I would say. that 
that was: shown in that fashion and 
adjustments made afterwards. 

The COURT. Is that the same ac- 
count as represented by the ‘capital 
&/account which was made up? . 

The WITNESS. Yes, sir. 

‘COURT. Does that mean any- 
thing more than that if the system — 
‘of bookkeeping and. accounting. had 
_.| been in force which you" installed, 
_He was suspended . for six}and had been in force during all ‘the, 
.: ? A. No, he was suspended for! time, ie would” have. been ohare | 


nek Pic ae Es 
bgt a 
Rae o, ee ae 
Bi hy as re oa 4 a 
<4 


against the partner 

Mr. WITHINGTON. 
Anyon? 

The COURT. Yes. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. But the witness 
has already stated that he was ab- 
solved from. it. 

The COURT. Very likely; but he! 
has got a right to Show that a charge 
was made against him, I think. . In 
fact, he has already stated that. I do 
not think there is much need of taking 
up time about it. He has already 
stated that there was a charge made 
against Mr. Anyon and three other 
persons who were connected with the 
New. York office but were not partners 
of the witness; and that the parther, 
Mr. Anyon, was suspended and after- 
wards, absolved. Now, is there any- 
thing more.that you desire to show? 

Mr. BATES. . He says he was pres- 
ent there at the, trial. I desire to 
show that what he was charged pe 
and suspended for was making 
balance sheet that did deceive the 
banks-with which it was used. | 

WITNESS. That was ‘the 
tong the proof was that he did 


account on the liability side would 
not have. been erected to take care 
of -the - ‘assets, plant, machinery, ete, ‘s 
‘set up on the other side. . 

.Q. Then there would have to oa 
some item -in order to. strike . the) 
‘| balance, which is not mentioned in, 
the agreement? A. Yes. | 

Q. ‘Whether it was called capital. 
account or surplus or comes else? 
A, Yes... 

Q. There would ‘have to ‘be some 
item in order to balance? A. . That 
is.’ true. 

Q. Now, I I wish to ask you whether } 
your. concern. hes offices all over the 

country? A. It has offices in New 
e,| York, ‘Philadelphia, Boston, Chicagp, 

| ‘San ‘Francisco and London. | a, 
*Q. In the work done by. ‘Barrow, 
p ee & Guthrie is it unusual for them | 
‘to send Secountants — ranag: to 


mentioned here, 

Q: Don’t you get the annual re- 
ports? A. I have seen this book. 
* Q. Oh, you have? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen this printed copy 
of the report? A. Probably. I was 
present at the trial. : 

Q. Oh, you were? <A. Surely; 
was part of the trial board. 

Q.. ‘Then I think you can answer 
the question as to whether or not the 
balance sheet tended to deceive those 
who: were doing business with the 
client for whom .you were ‘doing 
business, : 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I object: 7 

The COURT. It seems ‘to me that 
the report is the best evidence. He 
may ask with reference to the report 
which was made by”this association, 
but it seems to me, if you are going 
is. that com- 


"|. ‘The COURT. I do ‘not mean to say 
yn |} that. It may be very great. J am not 
wei ‘speaking about theamount of it or the. 
of 3 fect of it. ft am only eportene about 


Against. Mr. 


. 
wy ae: ; ne ieee one ; tion. ‘was: not charged in , 
tas to} the proper way, was not ‘rae ema for | 
‘lin “proper way, but ere was an 
: made to ‘for deprecia- 
as well.as the 
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4 capit - account an amount 
Socal amount which is stated 


re W ES Ss. 
tit means. 
w, Mr. Gore, let me ask you, 


Yes, sir; that is 


; ng to the report, what were the |: 


earned for the year ending 
. of March, 1920? A. $423,- 


: 2 ye Were not paid over to the 
rch? A. No. 
And the reason they were not 
‘ to the Church was because 
them against that $612,000 
| claimed to have been over- 
n’tit? A. I don’t know why 
not paid over to the Church. 
| not have been. 
n't that the reason that they 
n't have been—because under 
iystem of bookkeping that you 
you set that up against 
claimed was a previous pay- 
of too much? A. Yes, we did; 
et it up as against the previous 
ent of too much. 

whatever the system was, 
ilt was that by your change 
® $423,556.09 of net profits made 

|} year ending March 31, 1920, 
not paid over to the Church, 
they? A. They were not. 

" But they would have been un- 
BN tl e@ old system that yours dis- 
et ed? A. If they could have bor- 

pemoush money I think they 


you é 


a 
ie” ap ’ 
om 
? 
bay 


ja 
‘—< 


“Ts 


Do you remember what was the 
ital account at the beginning of 
Trust? A. It was just a few 
sand © «dollars, something like 
100, wasn’t it? 

_ Yes; $18,828.05. A. Yes. 
. Wh t was it at the time you 
ged over the system of book- 
A. The capital? 

Yes. Before you changed it, 
A. At the time of the date 
report it was $631,000. ‘You 

I changed it? 
A. On the books it was 
| a: think; as I retall 


So that t you increased the capi- 
sy ur nt from $18,000 to $612,000? 


965. 
‘i og ‘ 


$631, “eng A. Yes, sir. 
Now, you. understood that the 


j 7 7 
D2 f ; ay 
aw 
“f 5G. 


i originally was only $18,- 
Yes. 


A Yes you read the Trust 
i you had read the provision 


vided, Slause 4 of the Trust 


Trustess shall keep accu- 

3 of account of all the busi- 

by them, and shall deposit 

sible and reliable Bank or 

any all bonds, mortgages, 

nd other documents or writ- 

¢ of every kind and 

r safe keeping; also all sur- 

§ over and above the sum 

nga the running ex- 

the business, until the same 

Pal over to the Church 

' #s herein provided.” 

1, a little further deen: 

pt ‘net profits” shall be under- 

the balance remaining 

na at each six months after 

¥ usual and legitimate ex- 

in conducting the 

B enthority is intended to 

i upon the trustees to ex- 

on ey of the trust for prop- 

ssary for the immediate 

oe 1} on of the business, 

3 t the same for purpose of 

tion, or to incur liabilities 

ar: ir wbility to liquidate 

tly from the current income of 


* 1} 
‘SP 


, > T ’ 


- 


. ou consider the taking of 
,000 Dut of the net profits of 
and setting it up as a 

tal account, adding it to the $18,- 

igi capital, was following 
hi ut injunction of the Trust Deed? 
1 have answered my question. 
"Trustees or Mr. Watts, or 
y connected | with the Publish- 
Society, call to your attention the 
; oy which Mr. Withington has 
this morning, or the agree- 
t that was made in 1909, as to 
these accounts should be han- 
os agreement made between the 
me rs and the Publishing Society? 
It was not called to my attention 

; jay. 

a I understood you to say 

ytd 2 consider that your method 

ecounting conforms to that agree- 

A. It does, so far as the as- 

ment of profits is concerned. 

| ‘ it so far as your $631,000 

ital account is concerned? A. Yes, 


~ onal ; 


te 
wR “pag 

a 
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Q ” You were aware, were you not, 
t all the assets that the Publishing 
had had been paid for out 

s @ profits of the business? A. No. 

he oy had been paid for—— 

Q. With the exception of the orig- 
il capital? A. They had been paid 

out of the income of the business, 

-ic of the use of the term 
peg being subject to the 

of the Trust Deed, the im- 

in the Trust Deed being that 

an gs needed for the ordinary 
| ance prosecution of the 

Ea first to be taken out and 


“4 then ascertained. 
om you understand that these 
000 worth of assets had all been 
t or out of the income from the 
is? A, Yes. 
‘ate f Serge ‘therefore what had 


the subscribers afd advertisers. 

Q. How much money. did you find 
there owing to subscribers and adver- 
tisers at the time you made up this 
statement? A. $652,605.88. 

Q. Where are you reading from? 


A. From Exhibit B, of the report of 
March 31, 1920. 

Q. Will you show me where it is? 
A.- Right there. (Indicating.) 

Q. Didn’t you find that those had 
been carried as unearned subscrip- 
tions on the books? A. Yes. 

Q. You didn’t change that at all, 
did you? A. Not appreciably; it may 
hav® been adjusted for error, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Q. As a result of your change in 
bookkeeping they did not have to pay 
out a dollar, on account of this fund 
that they already had, did they? A. No. 

Q. Let me ask you this. Is the 
capital account constantly growing? 
A. Depends on whether expenditures 
are being made or not. 

Q. It grows as fast as expenditures 
are made? A. For machinery equip- 
ment, but not expense items. 

Q. Even though a machine takes 
the place of one that has been worn 
out you add it to capital account? A. 
Oh, well, we make an adjustment, of 
course. 

Q. But you have the value of those 
machines in the account, don’t you? 
A. Every machine that is handled 
properly in the accounting, and to that 
extent also part of its value, when not 
already represented in depreciation 
reserve would be carried to deprecia- 
tion reserve, and a new machine be 
charged into plant account. 

Q. How many new accounts did you 
introduce? A. I don’t know now. 

Q. Did you introduce a depreciation 
account? A. Yes, depreciation re- 
serve was introduced. 

Q. A-depreciation reserve? A. Yes. 

Q. There hadn’t been any such ac- 
count before? A. I think not. There 
was a small item of depreciation, but 
I have forgotten just how it was 
handled; it amounted to a few thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q. Well, there was a depreciation 
account there? A. Yes. 

Q. But you increased it. Is that all 
that you did? A. No, I think we also 
changed the method of getting at the 
depreciation. 

Q. Can you tell us how much you 
increased the depreciation account? 
A. I cannot without looking at the 
figures. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to do 
so? A. I find that the depreciation 
which we set up, depreciation reserve, 
was $420,490.15, and that there had 
been a previous depreciation reserve 
of $5018.47. 

Q. So that yaur increase was some- 
thing over $400,000? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you set up any other ac- 
count? A, I am not sure about that. 

Q. What I want to find out is 
whether you actually changed the sys- 
tem or merely increased the amounts? 
A. We actually changed the system. 
This was done without changing the 
system. That, change of system tran- 
spired later, quite a little while subse- 
quent to the publication of this bal- 
ance sheet. 

Q. Then When you were first called 
in, and made a report as of the 3lst 
of March, 1920, you having been called 
several months previously, you didn’t 
make any change in the system? A. 


| Nothing only something temporary, in 


their applicability. 

Q.. Then you made up this balance 
sheet and set up a reserve fund of 
over $400,000, and you increased the 
capital account to $600,000. Did you 
do anything else? A. I don’t remem- 
ber. This is the net result of what 
we did. 

Q. Did you subsequently change 
the system? <A. Yes. 

Q. In what way did you change the 
system subsequently, and when? A. 
It was put on a basis of selection of 
titles of the accounts that were in- 
dicative of the nature of the account. 
The arrangement of accounts was 
made more intelligible and easier for 
use, and the whole plan of working 
the accounts through was so laid 
down as to make it=possible to pro- 
duce a monthly statement. 

Q. But you didn’t change the prin- 
ciples of the accounting? A. Well, 
that depends. Yes, in’ some cases; 
no, in others. The principles of ac- 
counting are definite and well known, 
and if they are in use we cannot 
change them. We can change the ap- 
plication of a principle. 


Q@. Did these changes that you 
made apply mierely to the question of 
making it a little easier to get at the 
results of the books, or what? A. 
We made it quite a good deal easier. 
It was a very" difficult job to get this 
balance sheet off, for instance. It 
was a tremendous piece of work. 

Q. This balance sheet was gotten 
out before you made any changes? 
A. , Yes. That is why I say changes 
were made necessary. 

Q. Wasn't the difficulty about get- 
ting out this balance sheet because 
you were trying to arrive at some- 
thing that you would charge up for 
depreciation and something for capital 
account? A. Oh, no. 

Q. And show an entirely different 
result from what had been shown by 
previous report? A. Oh, no. 

Q. It was the effect of it, wasn’t 
it? A, it might have been the effect 


ascertain the actual situation of this 
concern according to proper account- 


‘ing methods. 


Q. The effect was that. instead of 
your showing for the yexir over $400,- 
000 profits due the Church, there was 
a balance due from the Church to the 
Publishing Society? A. Well, we 
thought— 

Q. Wasn't that the effect of the ac- 
counting, as you made up this balance 
sheet, without changing the system? 
A.- That was its net result; the net 
Tesult was to show that the true 
amount was owing not to the Church, 
but from the treasurer, and the 
amount was $42,000. 

How did you arrive at your 


$400,000 depreciation? A. By taking 


. he oD items of property from the. begin- 


of it. What we were after was to 


been charged, and applying against 
them a rate of depreciation which is 
accepted by accountants and by busi- 
ness men as correct in those classes 
of property. 

Q. You found that all those had 
been paid for? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And when you charged the de- 
preciation account against them you 
were charging $400,000 more against 
a plant which had already been paid 
for, for aepreciation, weren’t you? 
A. No; the depreciation was charged 
against the so-called profit account of 
the Society. 

Q. Well, whatever you charged 
against, they had been:paid for pre- 
viously? A. This has nothing to do 
with the payment at all. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Isn’t that true 
of all the machinery, that it is paid 
for before it is charged off to deprecia- 
tion? 

Q. And you arrived at the amount 
of depreciation, I assume, in an arbi- 
trary manner? A. No, not arbitrary 
OS-Qil, i's 

Q. What was your rule? A. We 
ascertained the cost-of things at the 
time bought, then ascertained the age, 
and applied a rate of depreciation that 
is accepted and established as against 
each class of property. 

Q. What was the rate? 
rates were these: Machinery and 
equipment, long lived, 10 per cent. 
Machinery and equipment, short lived, 
20 per cent. Transportation equip- 
ment, automobiles, etc., 25 per cent. 
Furniture and fixtures, 15 per cent. 
No rate was established on 
scripts, portraits, copy rights 
book plates. 

Q. You charged the Publishing So- 
ciety $100 a day for your services per- 
sonally? A. I think that was the 
charge. 
that I make, 
 Q. You charged them at least $100 
a day? A. At least that, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if I charged 
more. 

Q. You charged them $100 a day 
not only for the time that. you were 
giving to this work here but of course 
also for the time that you were going 
back and forth to Chicago? A. Any 
time that I devote to the interests of 
a client is charged for, no matter 
whether on the train or where it is. 

Q. From the time you leave Chica- 
£0? A. No; it would only be a 
seven-hour aig in any event. 

Q. Well, it would bea day? A. If 
I were traveling, starting at night 
and traveling say the next day until 
the following night, it would be 
charged at seven hours, just the time 
that I would put in if I had not been 
traveling. 

Q. Suppose you left Chicago and 
arrived the next afternoon, how many 
days do you charge then? A. At the 
rate of a seven-hour day, whatever it 
was. 

Q. You don’t charge for a fraction 
of a day? A. Well, I would if it ran 
ovér seven hours of actual daytime 


‘ The 


work, depending on how long I was 


out; but I would charge at such a rate 
as would obtain. compensation for 
seven hours each day. 

Q. You cannot come from Chicago 
to Boston, I assume, in a seven-hour 
day? A. No, I don’t think you can. 
You leave Chicago at 12:40 and get 
here at 12 noon. That would be a 
seven-hour day. 

Q. Let me ask you if you know 
what you actually charged as to the 
time you spent on the train? A. No, 
I do not; I wouldn’t remember matters 
like that. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that you have been 
back and forth a good many times 
during the last year? A. I don’t pay 
any attention; the billing is done by 
the cashier. 

Q. Do you have an office in Boston? 
A. There is an office; it is part of 
the New York organization in Boston, 
yes. 

Q. You have nothing to do with it? 
A. No, I have nothing to do with it. 

Q. You didn’t call on it to help you 
in any way? A. I think perhaps I 
had one man from the Boston office 
at one time, in an emergency, but I 
am not sure about it. 

Q. You'don’t know. A. No. 

Q. Ever try to get any men from 
your Boston office? A. No, not in 
this case we didn’t. 

Q. Ajl of your létterheads indicate 
that you have a Boston office, don’t 
they? A. Yes. - 

Q. And: bill heads? <A. We have 
the same facilities that we have in 
New York and San Francisco. 

Q. Well, it is not the same com- 
pany? A. Not the same firm. Part 


manu-| tant here? 
and | 


That is the minimum charge 


but out of money that was owing to | pense ' accounts into which they had | of our firm is interested in the Boston 


office but not all of it. 

Q. You dre not? A. No, but one 
of my partners is; in fact, two of my 
partners are. 

Q. It never occurred to you that 
if- you called on men from the Boston 
office to do this work that it would 
save travelling and hotel bills, did it? 
A. Well, that wasn’t the thing. It 
was necessary for us to have men on 
this work whom we knew all the way 
through; we had to know them mor- 
ally, we had to know them as to 
their fitness professionally; we were 
not taking any chances. 

Q. So you brought the men all from 
Chicago? A. Yes. 

Q. Unless possibly a man here? 
A. That would have been on tempor- 
ary work. 

Q. But the rest of the men you 
brought from Chicago? A. Yes. 

Q. That included your accountant 
in charge? <A. Yes. 

Q. To whom you paid $35 a day? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And your first assistant, to 
whom you paid $20 a day? A. Yes. 

Q. And other accountants to whom 
you paid $15 or $20 a day? A, Yes. 

Q. Now, what is the usual charge 
for your accountant in charge? 
A. Well, that will run all the way 
from $30 to $50 a day. 

Q. Then there is no _ standard? 
A. No, it will depend on the man very 
largely. 

Q. Do you know what man it was 
you charged $35 a day for on that 
voucher? A. I think it was Mr. Robb. 

Q. Has he been the chief accoun- 
A. Yes, ar. 

Q. For your firm? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me what one it was 
you charged $40 a day for there: eo 
Oh, yes; that was Mr. Classen. 

Q.. Was he here nineteen and three- 
fourths days? A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Did you ever render any item- 
ized statement of travelling expenses 
or hotel bills? A. I don’t know. No, 
I don’t recall whether I did or not.. 

Q. When you charge hotel bills do 
you charge a certain amount each day 
for each accountant, or charge actual 
expenses? A. Charge the amount of 
expense that they return to us on their 
time card. 

Q. You do not charge a certain 
amount each day? A. Yes, it is daily. 

Q. I mean irrespective of what they 
pay out? A. I don’t know what they 
pay out, it is none of my business. I 
don’t know .what they pay out. I 
simply take what they chargé me. 

Q. And the bills, the hotel bills, are 
supposed to be exactly what they 
charge you? A. They are exactly 
what we paid them, to a dollar. 

Q. But you haven't put any of them 
in here, in any of these vouchers, the 
amount paid to any of the men? There 
are no details? A. All our ‘bills are 
rendered in this form, or any sub- 


mitted a short time back. 


Q. There are no details as to ex- 
penses? A. They can be supplied if 
the client should ever ask for them. 
I have never known a client to ask for 
them because they were always rea- 
sonable and correct. 

Q. You don’t ask your own men to 
give you a statement in regard to 
them? A. No. They give a weekly 
amount of their expense; if it ex- 
ceeded a certain amount I would not 
allow it. : 

Q. I notice that bill there, Mr. 
Gore: that is a bill of $875 for service, 
and $419 of it for travelling and hotel 
exp /nses. (Showing bill to witness.) 
A. ° Yes. 

Q. Nearly.50 per cent of the bill? 
A. Yes. I do not recall that. That 
was probably some emergency mat- 
ter that made it necessary to send 


some men here for a very brief time. | 


Q. But if the time was brief you 
would not have thought they would 
have run up hotel bills of $419? A. 
Depends on how many men there are. 

Q. Well, this doesn’t tell us how 
many men there were. A. This is 
their transportation, tickets, back and 
forth. 


men there are? A. No, it does pot. 
I could find out in my office from my 
records. I don’t kiow how many | 
men there were. 

Mr. 
those records? 

Mre BATES. What is that? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Do you want 
those records of each individual man’s 
expense and his railroad fare? 

Mr. BATES. That is for you to say. 
I am satisfied to take these as I find 
them. — 

Mr. 


WITHINGTON. All right 


trim good looks. 


**Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.’’ 


The Final Acceptance of Correct Principles 


When certain princiiles are proved fundamentally correct 
the great mass of people will eventually adopt them. The 
principles of adequate footwear are coming into their own. 


By “adequate footwear” we mean shoes that permit their 
wearer to get the utmost comfort and service out of both 
shoes and feet at minimum cost and at no sacrifice of - 
appearance—such shoes as Coward Shoes, for instance. 


For over half a century Coward Shoes have been renowned 
as well for their final economy as for their comfort and 
FOR MEN, WOMEN é& CHILDREN 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. 
260-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 


(Near Warren Street) 


you are satisfied. 


iknow. Have we, Mr. 


I though you were 
complaining. 

Q. The Publishing Society never 
asked yoy for any detail of the ex- 
penses of any of these men? A. No. 

Q. What is the fare from here to 
Chicago. A. I can only tell you what 
it is right now. Of course during the 
war it was somewhat different. I paid 
$56.46 for my ticket and my berth 
from Chicago to Boston on the Cen- 
tury, leaving there Sunday. 


Q. How much? A. $56.46. 

Q. Was that for a berth, section or 
stateroom? <A. For a berth, and the 
railroad fare. 


or have you got the bill, Mr. Withing- | 
ton? 
Mr. WITHINGTON. No— 
Watts? 
Mr. Bates. I will ask you to pro- 
duce it; I might want to ask Mr. Gore 
about it. (Bills produced.) 
Q. Where was this bill made up. 
In Chicago. 
Mr. BATES. 


(Bill, Barrow, 
pany, to Christian Science Publishing | 
Society, January 12, 1922, $3549.45, 
marked Exhibit 21. 
Bill, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., to 
Dudley & Hodge Bindery Department, 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 
January 12, 1222, $328.20, marked Ex- 
hibit. 22.) 

Mr. BATES. The last bill, w hich is 
dated 1921, should be 1922, Mr. 
Says. 

Q. Does that include 
bills to date, Mr. Gore? 
say, I don’t know. 

Q. And have you ever 
bills before? A. 
time I have seen that bill. 

Q. Do you know anything about 


A. 
I offer these. 


all of vour: 
A. I cou'dn’t; 


seen these. 


,; why this bill happened to be appor- 


tioned? A. No, 
own knowledge. 

Q. So that there has been paid 
your firm, plus these amounts — it 
would make the amount paid you be- 
tween $45,000 and $46,000? 


I don’t’ know of my 


at all. 

Mr. BATES.’ I think that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Withington) Of course, 
Mr. Gore, that last bill does: not in- 


by you or Mr. Robb in connection with | 
this hearing» since the date, January 
12, 19227 .-A. No. 

Mr. WIEHINGTON. 
all. 


I think that a 


(Adjourned) 


POLITICAL EQUALITY 
FOR WOMEN IS URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York — Women 
voters in this State should rally to the 
support of Gov. Nathan L. Miller in his 
advocacy of equal representation for 
men and women in political parties, 
declares Miss Mary Garret Hay, chair- 


Women Voters. 


not having an easy time pushing this 


Q. Have you the bill here that you | 
just’ rendered to the Publishing So-! 
ciety, which we haven’t as yet seen— | 


Wade, Guthrie & ne 


| of 39,858, 


No, that is the first! a 


A. I, 
don’t know, I have never computed it | 


man of the New York City League of! 
| American Government, with the excep-| Zayas. 
Miss Hay says that the Governor is|tion of the embassy in London, whichi pended on recommendation of the 


subject, owing to the oppositiqn of 
many Republican men. Miss Hay 
thinks that organizations of women 
voters should work constructively and 
not spend their time attacking other 
organizations, and at this time she be- 
lieves the subject of equal representa- 
tion in political parties deserves sup- 
port from all sides. 


oe ee ee ee 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its astern News Office 

TRENTON, New Jersey—aA bill pro- 
viding for equal rights for women, 
introduced in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature by Margaret B. Laird of Essex 
County, asks for appointment of a 
commission of three to 
such differences and 
may exist betweem the rights 
| privileges of men and women in the 


| written and unwritten law of the State’! 
I don’t! 


as discriminate tc the disadvantage of 
women. This commission on report 
in 1928. 


REMOVE. POLICE FORCE. 
| ON LIQUOR COMPLAINT 


Special to The “hristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—As a result of 
a victory of dry interests in turning 
out a police force accused of boot- 
legging and drunkenness, Oak Park, 
a suburb of Chicago with a population | 


has a new town president, | 
Willis McFeely, vice-president of the’ 


Gore | Milwaukee Bag Company, for 20 years 
'a resident of the 


suburb, 
‘pointed president on Monday 
board of trustees. 


was ap- 
by the: 
He succeeds G. W. 


| Pyott. 


Mr. Pyott’s business interests and a} 
dissatisfaction over the: 

troubles of administration are said to 
have prompted his resignation. Last 
week five policemen were discharged 
from the force by the Board of Trus- 
tees for alleged failure to observe and 
enforce prohibition. Peter H. Ripke, 
chief of police, was reduced to the 
rank of captain. Leon K. McGrath. 
police captain, was appointed acting 
chief. 

An election for president of the 
i; Board of Trustees will be held in 
| April. 


e-em 


clude such services as are renterea| EXPOSITION BUILDING 


MAY BECOME EMBASSY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The building to be erected by the 


| United States Government to house 


American products at the Brazilian 
Centennial Exposition to be held at 
Rio de Janeiro next fall will be of 
permanent construction and may be 
converted after the exposition into a 
building to be used as an embassay 
under plans submitted yesterday to 


investigate; |. a. alae eee gs east’ if 
inequalities as | °. include an appropriation ¢ 
/ $1,935,000 
and ; 


AERIAL MAIL BILL 


FAVORS CONTRACT 


Halvor Steenerson’s Measure Is. 
Intended to Encourage Com- 
mercial Aviation—Senate Ac- 
tion Is Awaited With Interest 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—I"ailure of the House of Representa- 


in the post office bill for 


|'maintenance of the aeronautical postal 


| 


| 


} 
' 


believer 
government out 


ining next July, 


President Harding by Frank L. Pack-. 


ard of Columbus, Ohio, who has been 
designated by Mr. Harding to super- 
intend the erection of the building. 


Should the building be converted into for a $50,000,000 foreign loan. 
it would be the only|information was conveyed to Congress 


an embassay, 
building of its kind owned by the 


was a gift from J. P. Morgan. 


branch during the fiscal year begin- 
will not retard de- 
velopment of the air mail service, in 
the opinion of congressional leaders. 

A bill to encourage commercial avia- 
tion, by authorizing a charge of three 
times the-usual rate of postage, intro- 
duced in the House by Halvor Stee- 
nerson (R.), Representative from 
Minnesota, chairman of the Post Office 
Committee, is now pending and hear- 
ings will begin upon it in about’ a 
fortnight. If the Senate fails to re- 
store the appropriation for the aerial 
mail service, when it takes up the 
‘post office bill, it is believed there will 


'be an added impetus to the move- 
ment to operate an aeronautical mail 
service under private auspices. 

Martin B. Madden, (R.), Representa-. 
tive from Illinois, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, is a firm 
in the policy of getting the 
of business and is 
‘expected to lend his support to the 
Steenerson bill. He wants to see the 
air service reach the development 
which it is sure to attain in the future, 
but he thinks jit should be done 
through private enterprise. 

Under the Steenerson bill to en- 
courage commercial aviation, upon 
which the postal department will have 
to depend for it aeronautical service. 
the Postmaster-General would le 
authorized to contract with any indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft be- 
tween such points as he may deem 
advisable. 

The Post Office Department has 
asked Mr. Steenerson to amend his 
bill so as to prorate the postal charge. 
according to the mileage mail is to be 
flown, and this and other amendmenis 
are to be considered at the hearings. 
Although the present cost of carrying 
the United States mail is 11 cents per 
ton-mile by rail and a little more than 
$5 per ton by air, Mr. Steenerson has 
no doubt but that the air mail service 
can be carried on by private enter- 
prise, as in Europe at the present 
time, at a profit so substantial as to 
bring many bidders into the field. 


CUBA SUSPENDS LOAN PLANS 

HAVANA, Cuba—The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has suspended negotiations 
This 


| yesterday in a message from President 


The negotiations were sus- 


Congressional leaders. 


\ 


Q. Well, it doesn’t tell how inne 


if | 


Coward 


and new —one 


covered with Sateen in 


Blankets at this one low price 


purchased the entire output of a mill. 
They are each and every one of the first grade. 
One glance will tell you that they are fresh 
will assure you that they are 
of a heavy winter weight, so fleecy 
raw damp chill or stinging cold of wintry nights 
can penetrate—even a number of seasons from now. 


Pink, Blue, Tan, Gray 


Comtortables, each 5:2 
Filled with pure Lamb’s Wool 


This is a splendid value for a Pure Lamb’s Wool-filled Comfortable 
The borders are of plain sateen in 
Rose, Copenhagen Blue and Maize, embellished with fancy stitching. They 
are all full size. Formerly 7.50. 


“feel” 


a rosebud design. 


(Second Floor ) 


Continuing the Sale of 


All Wool Plaid 
ANKE TS 
B75 


|. :.. Fall Double: BAP Size 


WITHINGTON. Do you want, 


We are able to sell these 100% Pure Wool 


because we have 


and warm no 
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KS 3 ON STATE. 
Y LAW FUTILE 


ES Feporeste, Led 
Sain or, Seek to Break 


orcement Act but 


iy. é . 2% 
+ PE er ts 
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to The Caslation Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Office 


‘ON, New Jersey—It is hope- 
the wets to attempt to break | 
hibition enforcement in New 
, the drys declare, because of 
-up of the Legislature, which 
gly Republican, and because 
2 Party is committed to 
rcement of the Bighteenth Amend- 
t, the Volstead act and the state’s 
1 Ness enforcement act. 


nage 
Vaal hd 
ne ly 


i} ee 


tT 


climax on Monday morning, when at 
thé union meeting of pastors in New 
Yerk City, Roy A. Haynes, federal 
prohibition commissioner, will speak. 
The discussion will also drive home 
the appeal of the United States at- 
torneys and county district attorneys 
of this Stat® for general support of 
the prohibition law as the only safe- 
guard against increasing crime. — 


SECRETARY OF WAR 
MAKES REPLY TO 
FORD CRITICISM 


WASHING?PON, District of Columbia 
—John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
in. a formal tement yesterday 
described as “unwarranted criticism” 
the .assertions attributed to Henry 
Ford that action on the proposal of 
the Detroit manufacturer for purchase 
and lease of the Muscle Shoals (Ala- 
hama) nitrate and power project had 


BUSSES MAY SOLVE 
RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


Gasoline-Driven Vehicles in Use 
on’ New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Arouse Interest 
to _ Their Possibilities 


as 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Gasoline- 


driven railroad cars are so adaptable | 


to conditions and facilities existing on | 
steam railway systems, and 
the same time so independent in oper- 
ation as complete units in themselves, 
as to have possibiiities for general 
service far beyond the use at present 
phanned for them on branch lines, say 
men who have been watching recent 
tests of three of these cars on the 


New York, New Haven & Hartford | 5, 


Railroad. 
Better as well as more economical | 


are at | 


equipment. ~The car is roomy, easily 


leather-covered seats. 
Public service men, railroad offi- 
cials and newspaper men who lefi the 


South Terminal Station recently for. 


a trial run of some 14 miles and back 
found that the car traveled with no 
perceptible jar or rocking motion, but 
went smoothly and was accelerated 
or slowed down quickly. Perhaps one 
of the most noticeable features was 
that the passengers could see out in 
front and on two sides, in other words, 
that it was delightful as an observa- 
tion car in addition to its ocher 
attributes. 


'REARGUMENTS HEARD 


IN SHOE MACHINERY | ton is still an .unanswered question, | 
APPEALED LEASE CASE | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | for rate revision and abrogation of | 


—Reargument in the appeal of the 
i United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
ae others from a decision by the 
United States District Court at St. 


BASIS FOR UTILITY 


ventilated and contains comfortable} 


} 
! 
' 


’ 


- hearing of the case of the City of Bos- | 


| wood Committee investigating build- 
| ing costs, will Be undertaken imme- 
| diately by the Department of Justice, 
it was announced yesterday by Harry 
‘M. Daugherty, Attorney-General. The 
purpose of the federal investigation 
will be to look into the foundation for . 
the charges of the Lockwood Com- | 


RATES INVESTIGATED 


Counsel ‘for City of Boston idl 


ers Seek to Discover faa mittee, and if there is sufficient basis, | 
'to press prosecution on the ground of | 


violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust | 


actors Entering Into Compu- | 


tation of Company Charges’ Sean 


The charges which. will 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor '| pos 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Exactly | | 

what enters into the establishment of | 

rate schedules evolved by the Edison 

| Electric Illumimating Company of Bos- 


in New 


order to escape federal] taxation. * In-| 
|come tax experts of the Treasury will 
cooperate with the Department cf' 
idespite continuation yesterday of the! yi ctice. ~~ 


Samuel Untermyer, counsel to the 


_ton and others against the company | 
the General Electric Company with 
being an “intolerable monopoly,” and 
with persistently evading the judg-' 
ment of the federal court in a suit 
brought against the company. 


;coal clause and percentage levies. 
Testimony revealed, at least, that little 
or. no inquiry has beén made into the 
reasons underlying considerably lower 


} 
be sifted | 


out by federal agents, Mr. Daugherty | 
include unlawful monopoly of | 
York State, unlawful | 
sales methods and the juggling of ac-' 
counts to cover enormous profits in| 


Lockwood Committee, recently charged | 


REPUBLICANS TAKE 
UP FOREIGN DEBTS 


Conference Will Consider Plan 
for Selling British Bonds, the 
Proceeds of Which Would Go 
to Pay Bonus-of Service Men 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Party harmony will be the prime 
objective of the conference of Repub- 
lican senators this morning on the 
foreign debt refunding bill. 

Unless Administration leaders suc- 
ceed in ironing out the differences in 


their own ranks with respect to the 


provisions of the proposed legisla- 


Mr.| tion and the question of financing the 


Untermyer served notice upon the soldiers’ bonus that is being linked to 
power companies in cities of varying | ‘company that the Department of Jus- | ‘the foreign loan, they will find it ex- 


Court. In view of the importance of | Size throughout the country. | tice would be asked to prosecute vio-| Ceedingly difficult to pass the bill in 
the case, the court allowed each side! Pursuant to motions introduced’ lations of the law alleged t6 have} | the Senate. 
three hours for argument instead of, Monday for the petitioners by Gren-| ‘been uncovered at the Lockwood in-; The conference today 


service with these railroad motor rates charged by electric light and | 
busses assures a profit instead of a 
loss on “dead end” branch lines. In 
this regard, it is understood that not, 


only have the Northern Pacific and | 


been unnecessarily delayed by the 
War Department. 

The statement issued by Secretary 
Weeks follows: 


3 ¥% _ e bos 


Louis in favor of the government was 


1 al for modification of the 
: begun yesterday in the Supreme 


e dry enforcement act was made 
mes y. Edward I. Edwards in his 
to the Legislature, but the 


is to be the 


p ppavinced that neither beer 

wines are to be restored by 

1, especially since such ac- 

id be in direct violation of | 
wy | aa fovcement law. 

Edwards has aroused the 

‘by nominating James R. 

of Newark to be prosecutor 


“Yes, I have noticed the comments 


made by Mr. Ford and sent. out 
through the press associations, 


Shoals plant. 


secretary to me to say that he-did not 
wish to make any statement to the 


re- | 
/lating to his offer for the Muscle | 
The facts are that after : 
. Mr. Ford left my office he sent his; 


Pennsylvania systems each purchased | 


one of these gasoline-driven cars to | 
try out, but that railroad officials and | C 
public service men are giving closest | 


attention to the initial experiments. 


the customary one hour a side. 

The case involves section .3 of the, 
layton act, under’ which the leases | 
made by the corporation were held by. 


the district court to be unlawful. When | 


An Official of the New Haven road | ‘the leases were attacked by the gov- 
pointed out that whereas other roads; 4-nment under the Sherman Anti- | 


had experimented with other 


ville S. MacFarland, of counsel, 


the | 
attorney and auditor for the company : 


first that the Republicans of the Sen- 


/quiry, but according to the statement 
‘et have held this session, and while 


of Attorney-General Daugherty there 


/Came to the conclusion that to pro-; will be a careful investigation before | it was called specifically for the pur- 


‘vide a year’s detail of the certain, any action along this line is taken. 
business | | 


‘phases of the company’s 
'asked for would require several weeks. : 
‘The data was requested by the peti-: 


| pose of reaching an agreement on the 
‘allied debt bill, other matters of 


‘BERKELEY ORDINANCE | ivital importance undoubtedly will 


,come up behind the closed doors. On 


‘WOULD BAR PROPERTY | the eve of the conference it was 


County. Mr. Nugent, like | than | trust law, the courts held them valid. tioners on the ground that it repre-' 
‘stated at the White House that the 


on their branch | sents matter which should be: 


10r, is a Democrat and a wet 
igh prosecutor he would have 
obree the state prohibition en- 
nt law, which was passed over 
n0r’s veto. The Essex County 
rand the Assembly delegation 
ob ne épublican and the Nugent 
ination has already ‘caused so 
1 objection in the Senate that its 
ha on is considered doubtful. 


e Is ee 
eitety’s Legislature is dry as 
ew 3 both branches,” said Samuel 
superintendent -of the Anti- 
League of New Jersey, toa 
ntative of The Christian Sci- 
tor. “Governor Edwards is 
y_playing to the gallery, but it 
useless. 
year this State will elect a 
and a United States Senator. 
nN. Runyon, state Senator, and 
Governor, ‘now talked of 
Go or, and United States Sen- 
a Jos » S. Freylinghuysen, for re- 
action, are the outstanding Repub- 
45 Pasaatates. e Governor's 
t doubtless is to try to build up 
8s where there is no issue for 
mocrati¢ campaign material in the 
coemeeis. gs 


Edwards, whose repeated 


“es 
me 
the ae 
nit 


€; tor 


, oe 


ix 
a ’ 
7s 


6) ‘to repeal the.Van Ness act 
: thought to be in line with his pre- 
ction promises to make New Jersey 


| press, and asked that I make what- 
|ever statement seemed necessary re- 


lating to our interyiew. This I did 
within a very few minutes, as repre- 
sentatives of, the press were waiting 
in my Office. The statement, in effect, 
was that I proposed to transmit Mr. 
Ford’s offer to Congress, the only 
action I could take, as even Mr. Ford 
knows that I cannot seil real estate 
without authority of Congress, and 
that nothing could come of his offer, 
involving an appropriation, as it does, 
without the action of Ceagress. 
“Apparently by the time Mr. Ford 


reached his hotel he had forgotten the | 


message he had sent me through his 


secretary, and if correctly ‘quoted, in- 


dulged in unjust and unwarranted 
criticism. I regret that Mr. Ford, by 
this action, seems to have put himself 
in the class of those who go to the 


press with that kind of sentiment | #24 keep in running 


‘bus on the rails was a pioneer step. 


{15 years or less and gasoline-electric 


steam-driven cars Argument for the corporation was | 
lines, the placing of a gasoline motor | ‘opened by Charles F. Choate, Jr., who | 
' contended that the lease clauses at- | 
tacked were not contracts, in the! 
sense of section 3 of the Clayton act, | 
and therefore prohibited, but were 
“reservations,” which are uLnot_ pro- 
hibited by the section. The argument 
of Mr. Choate was hight¥ technical, 
directed in support of his contention | 
that the corporation’s lease arrange-, 
ment was not such an arrangement | 
base . that it gave the corporation any | 
as to have proven quite impracticable. | pionts enforceable in the courts, and | 
The gasoline-electr:c car, particu- | therefore was not such a contract as | 
larly, was an expensive type because | | was repugnant to the Clayton act. i 
its manufacture called for so many j_ Mr. Choate asserted that there was! 


BWlectric cars had been running on the 
tracks of various steam railroads for 


cars had been tried on a number of 
steam roads, but these cars had all 
fallen far short of what their pro- 
moters claimed, declared this official. 
These two types, he continued, re- 
quired so much extra and special 
equipment and were so much heavier 


parts which were not standard with 
any manufacturing concern, and be- 
cause the large combination and com- 
plex engine was difficult 40 repair 
order. These 


rather than saying it to the individual ‘cars, it was further pointed out, were 


concerned. 
for him to have done so, as he had 


It would have been easy ‘| 20W On the market at bargain prices. 


The straight gasoline motor truck 


been talking with me within half an With flanged wheels is simple in opera- 


thought; neither he nor his represént- 


atives ever made any complaint to me} 


that I was unduly delaying action. If' 
they had done so, I could easily have 
demonstrated that there was no basis: 
for the charge.” 


The secretary explained that he had | | 


no intention of entering into a con-! 


hour, and had not suggested any such | tion 


and in construction, being an 
adaptation of the Mack five-ton truck 
chassis. All parts are therefore stand- 
ard and of tested merit. The railroad 


‘company feels that in this type of car, 
| upkeep and engine trouble have been 
i reduced to a reasonably small min- 


‘imum. It is expected that people liv- 
‘ing on the branch lines where these 


| cars. are to run will not only welcome 


der which lessees are prohibited from 


companies. 


ouly so far as their needs required. 


pleased. The machines are rented up- 


to determine the uses which shalk be 
made of their praperty. 


no clause in the lease agreement un- 


using the machinery made by other 
The “full capacity” clause 
in the lease, he said, required lessees 
to use the machines to full capacity 


The effect of the government’s posi- 
tion would be, he asserted, to annul | 
the restrictions placed on the use of 
the machines and give lessees unlim- 
ited rights to use them as they: 


ona royalty basis, he pointed out, and | 
the corporation in renting the ma-' 


chines claims to have the exclusive | 


right, granted them in their patents, | 


SALES TO JAPANESE. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


considered in computing rates. It ap- | 
pears, -however, that the utility com- 
pany iS not accustomed to keep its | 
records along these lines. Considera- | 
ble argument centered around.-the re-. 
quest for information as to the extent fornia States Realty Board, which has 
of the “connected load,” or maximum control over all real estate operators 
installation, Arthur D. Hill corpora- ‘in this State, has been asked in for- 
tion counsel for the City of Boston, 
declaring that the connected load is; ™4! petition by the city council of 
used as a basis for estimating certain; Berkeley to adopt a eode of ethics to 
of its Pastore charges. The com-: be followed by realty men throughout 
pany representatives finally agreed to; California. It will prevent the sale of 
furnish the information requested, SO | 2 . ‘ 
far as possible, for two representa-| | prawers in residential whe Wee of 
Continuing with the ekambiation of| filed with the state board after 152 


Louis R. Wallis, superintendent of, 
sales of the company, and designated 
by the president as the man in t 

organization best informed on the: 
question-of rates of other companies, 
Mr. MacFarland asked whether the 
witness recalled requests made in the 
course of the case in previous years 
for comparative information. Mr. Wal- 
lis had a dim recollection but did not 
recall discussing the question with his 


| superiors. | 
Having established the fact. that pre- 


vious discussions had not led to com- 
parative investigations of rates and 
conditions underlying them, Mr. Mac- 
Farland queried Mr. Wallis with re- | 
gard to specific rates in cities through- | 


, property owners of Berkeley had ap- 
/pealed to the city council to prevent 
‘the sale of a house at 1932 Haste 
‘Street, in the heart of the best resi- 
dential section of the city, to a Japa- 
nese. 

These propertx owners first called 
on Miss E. A. Stanford, who was act- 
ing as agent for the sale of the prop- 


‘erty, but she refused to listen to them, 


and informed them that, since the 
Japanese would pay more for the 
property than anyone else, she in- 
tended to proceed with the sale. The 
white people occupying the house at- 
tempted to buy it, but Miss Stanford 


foreign debt bill as reported from the 


| Finance Committee was satisfactory 
| 
Ss 


President Harding. 
Truman H. Newberry (R.), Senator 


BERKELEY, California—The Cali-| from Michigan, will be among the 60 


Republicans who will assemble at the 
conference and it will mark his re- 
newal of Senate activities after the 
recent vote that resulted in confirm- 
ing his right to hold his seat in that. 
body. 

It is understood that a proposal to 
finance the soldiers’ bonus through 
the sale of $4,000,000,000 ‘British debt 
bonds will be discussed at the Con- 
ference. The plan of underwriting the 
British bonds will be explained by 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R.), Senator from 
Massachusetts, and Charles Curtis 
(R.), Senator from Kansas, the party 
whip. 

Republican leaders are expected to 
meet the objections that have been 
raised toward paying the adjusted 
compensation of former service men 
out of foreign debt bonds and it be- 
comésemore and more apparent that 
this scheme of financing will be made 
the‘ definite proposition that is to be 
submitted to Congress for its approval. 
Opposition to a sales tax is so strong 
that Administration leaders wish to 
avoid that form of financing the bonus 
payments. 

Recent conferences . between thé 
President and various Republican 


troversy with Mr. Ford, but the state- ‘the more frequent runs made possibley “The government says, however,| Out the United States. The lighting ‘ refused to sell to them after she had 


> Ra that his veto of the act, 
ves passed by the Legislature 
hstanding, was based on its de- 
© dene by jury for violators of 
ibition law, a denial which he 

> he un-American. 
‘as a substitute, an en- 
‘statute which would -con- 
} alleged right to indictment 
ri jury for violators of the 
. The surest protection against 
"and other forms of tyranny, 
st Governor, lies in the right of 
4 1 by. jury, and this is so fixed in 
ght of the people that what 
iders to be attempts to en- 
upon that right could result 


i 
- ices 


et : 


y in suspicion of motives of legis- 
and contempt for law. 


* * by Jury Right } 
with this argument, Assem- | 
Pearce R. Franklin has intro- 
a bill to amend ‘Mhe Van Ness. 
yy doing away with summary trial 
HY before a magistrate and 
for indictment and trial by 
, by making the word “liquor” a 
cient description of the beverage 
} possession of an alleged of- 
. providing that persons could 
in bail awaiting trial, and 
ifyir the search and_ seizure 
e to moauire personal knowledge 
of the law. 
have pointed out repeatedly 
is no reason that the man 
‘-s the law to make it possible 
*man to become intoxicated 
ave any more right to a. trial 
than the intoxicated offender. 
as it stands now puts the 
mth same class as the drinker, 
1s one as guilty of .a misde- 
; z the other, and therefore 
rl fie ng no trial by jury, 
| ~ ary sentence by magistrates. 
ir 8 insist that the proper right 
a jury is not in any way 
a by the law as it stands. , 
0. 8, representing 
prohidition commis- 
on from Washing- 
ervise the. suppression of 
by liquor traffic. He 
n him experienced agents 
to finish strict enforce- 


i. ag. . 
sy 
n 1 be 


loon League is keeping 

atch over the situation, accord- 
Mf. Wilson, and is confident 
josition to the Van Ness Act 
an nere and that the effort 
ht wines and beer is 

to defeat. The Van Ness ‘Act 
est enforcement act. in ~ 

ates, he says. 7 


' 1D D i" Asked 
ee wil Open at Once Aid 


‘Monitor 


| the 
| Workers Union. 


ment of last Saturday ‘was too raw 
to let it ‘pass unnoticed.” 


LABOR VICTORY SEEN - 
IN GARMENT STRIKE 


. 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastetfn News Office 


} 


| -temperatures 


| in 


i by the ease of car operation but also 


| the more punctual service which these 
| cars should be able to give in contrast 


‘to the steam trains which in winter 
often result in late 
: schedules: on account of time wasted 
“steaming up.” — 

Citizens who been 


have lately 


‘caused considerab’e inconvenience be- 


NEW YORK, New York—Termina- | cause of steam trains being late in 


tion of.the nine weeks’ strike in the' 
clothing | industry, brought about by: 
the formal notice served upon the, 
workers by the Cloak, Suit and Skirt , 
Manufacturers Protective Associa- | 


‘consequence of lengthy “steaming-up,” 
are giving the gasoline-driven rail- 
‘road bus rather cheerful study. They 
.ask that these busses be utilized ex- 
‘tensively. throughout the systems, 
-especially between those points where 


tion, that the shops are now open to | the regular steam trains have bad 


| them under the old terms, is a nation- | S©hedu’e records. 


These patrons ask, 


‘ally important victory, according to’: '“Since these recent trials demonstrate 


‘Schlesinger, president of. 
national Ladies’ Garment} 


' Benjami 
Inte 


‘the ease and punctuality with which 


‘these new cars can be run almost 


anywhere and everywhere over the, 


Mr. Schlesinger told a representa- | SYstcm without interfering in any 


tive of The Christian Science Monitor ; 
yesterday that the outcome of the’! 
strike had proved the determination 
and ability of organized Labor to im- 
pose the observance of collective 
agreements by.employers, and the fact 
that collective pargaining was an im- 
portant factor in modern relations be- 
tween employers and employees. 

“I rejoice in this victory,” Mr. | 
Schlesinger said, “and sincerely hope | 
that the atmosphere has been cleared 
of legal controversy and that both 
sides will now settle down to evolving 
a basis for lasting and fair agreement 


which will assure uninterrupted peace | 


in the industry for many years.” 

Mr. Schlesinger felt that the victory 
was due not only to a just cause— 
and the loyalty of the strikers, but 
also to the support of the public and 
the fair and sympathetic attitude of 
the press. 

The employers’ notice reopening the 
shops under the conditions prevailing 
before they announced their intention 
to do away with the 48-hour week and | 
the day work system for a 49-hour 
week and piece work, followed soon 
after the action of the court in en- 
joining them permanently from viola- 
ting the agreement which protects 
these conditions until June. 


GUATEMALAN SENATE 
GRANTEDRECOGNITION 
S@N SALVADOR, Republic of San- 


yador—The federal council of the fed- 
eration of Central American republics 


| has decided to reverse its recent de- 


cree and to recognize the newly-electd 
members of the Guatemalan Senate 
and the Guatemalan representative on 


the federal council. 


-_ 


| line-driven 
‘claimed that 
Sorry day, its operating cost will be 


‘way with the regular traffic, why not 
i use them extensively where it is clear 
that they can render what the steam 
cars fail to render?” 

Three paying passengers wll pay 
for the operation of one of these gaso- 
railroad cars, for it is 
if a car averages 70 


'$1% cents a mile, covering gasoline, 
‘oil, wages, etc. Designers of the car 


‘state that not only does it easily main- 


tain a speed of 35 miles an hour car- 
rying 35 passengers, but that it could 
pull a trailer with 25 more passengers, 
making 60 altogether, and maintain a 
speed of 25 miles an hour. In addition 


ithe car has a baggage compartment in 
|the rear of 1000 pounds capacity. The 


total weight of the car is 23,400 
pounds and its quoted cost is $16,500, 
whereas the estimated cost of a steam 
engine and two regular coaches is 
today something like $40,000. 

The front of the car presents ah ap- 
pearance, excepting for the prominent 
4fender, of an automobile bus. The 
large hood is-there covering a four- 
cylinder engine. The control] of the 
car is similar to that of a truck. The 
wheel held: by the driver does. not 
steer the car, however, but’ simply 
operates the emergency brake. 
are both air and emergency brakes, 
and both an air whistle and an elec- 
tric horn. The brakes operate on 
both“the rear and the forward wheels. 
The transmission varies from that of 
a truck in that there are two trans- 
missions, both four speeds, and can 
run backward practically as fast as 
forward. 

A gallon of gasoline will take the 
car from six to ten miles; the tank 
having a 25-gallon capacity. The car 


is heated by the exhaust from the. 
engine, and is lighted by_the motor | 
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that if we grant any use of ‘our 
patents,’ Mr. Choate declared, 
must grant unlimited use of them.” 

The machines installed by. ‘the 
corporation are not in interstate com- 


merce at the time the lease agreements | 
Mr. Choate contended, ex- | 
methods by which the’ 
‘Des Moines, Iowa; 


are signed, 
plaining the 
corporation shipped the machines to 
their own representatives at the places | 
where they are to he installed. The 
leases are signed, he added, after all | 


‘we 


| 
| 
| 


i 


! 


interstate movement has been com-' 


pleted. 


MR. HOUGHTON MAY 
SUCCEED ELLIS DRESEL | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia |ferent in every city.” Mr. Wallis con- | 
—The German Government has noti- | 'fessed to a general knowledge of the 
‘fied the American Government that! Brooklyn. 
Alanson B. Houghton, now member of; was unable to explain why the capa- 
the House from New York, will be ac-/| city of the Boston and Brooklyn plants 


ceptable as Ambassador, and the ‘name | 


of Mr. Houghton will. be sent to the’ mer represents an investment between | 


Senate this week: 
Mr. Houghton will 


_asked whether he had investigated the | 
‘reason why the local companies could 


{ 


t 


succeed Ellis. the latter. 


Loring Dresel as American represent- | 


Mr. 
the 


in “Germany. Dresel 


conducted 


ative 
charg 


treaty ending the war between the 
United States and Germany. He went 
to Berlin after the war as American 
commiissioner. 

This information was given out yes- 
terday at the White House. The name 
of Representative Houghton has been 
associated with the appointment to the | 
Berlin post, now occupied by a chargé | 
d’affaires, for some time. 
pective new 
war was a frequent visitor to Germany. 


as | 
negotiations | 


that concluded with the signihg the! . } 
Electric Company to Be Investigated, | they are com@elied to ‘heen: an aie 


The pros- | 
ambassador before _ the: 


ha¥ing been graduated from the uni-— 


versities of Berlin and Goettingen. 


Confirmation of his nomination is ex-, 


pected to be followed by the designa- 
tion by the German Government of an 
ambassador to Washington. The Ber- 
lin Government has been waiting for 
the United States to take the initia-| 


| 


tive in appointing a ranking diplo-| 


matic official, it was said. 


There |. 
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rates in the cities cited varied from, received the offer from the Japanese. 
five to eight cenis per kilowatt hour. | The city council immediately wrote a 
The Boston rate is 10 cents plus a/| letter to Miss Stanford asking her not 
coal clause levy to indemnify the com-; to make the sale to the. Orientals, 
pany for high coal costs, | though the council has not legal au- 
Mr. MacFarland questioned Mr.’ thority to forbid the sale. 
Wallis with regard to the rates in Depreciation in the value of resi- 
Spokane,: Washington; Toledo, Ohio; | dential property along ‘other streets 
Indianapolis, In-!on which the Japanese have been al- 
‘diana; Baltimore, Maryland; Denver, lowed to purchase property has been 
Colorado; and Pittsburgh, Pennsylva-' very heavy. Houses on Regent Street, 
nia. The rate in all these cities is: ‘in the hill section, which were chang- 
lower than the Boston charge: With 
regard to each city Mr. Wallis was: 000 to $15,000 each, dropped over night 
‘to $7,000 and: $8,000, with no btyers, 
when a Japanese family obtained a 
house on the street. The Japanese 
work by this method: One family gets 
‘in on a street, paying the current 
‘price for a house and Jot. The valua- 
ition of the surrounding residences 
company, but and lots immediately drops from 30 
.td6 50 per cent, and other Japanese 
‘come in and buy up these depreciated 
| Properties for a little more than white 
' people will give for them. Thus first 
oéne block of the street, and then 


‘charge under the Boston rate. The 
witness replied that he had not, add-, 
‘ing that conditions are “always dif- 


New York, 


are about the same although the for- 


'10 and 12 million dollars greater than : 


ually the whites evacuate the street. 
| The Japanese will do nothing to 
| maintain their properties in good con- 
, dition, and it is with difficulty that 


Full Inquiry Planned 


It Is Announced street work, drainage, sidewalks and 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | cther utilities of the streets on which 
from its Washington News: Office | they live. The result of this is that 


WASHINGTON, ‘District of Columbia | some, of the finest residentia] sections 


—Full and detailed investigation of, of California cities have been reduced | 
the activities of the General Electric) virtually to slums by ‘the sale of a' 
the | 


| Company of New York, as a result of single piece of property. to 


charges recently made by: the Lock-' Orientals. 
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An endless source of pleasure and 
culture on every day of the coming 
year. And many years after. 


Eighteen beautiful models to choose 
from—table, cabinet, console and 
higher period models. 


Supreme in tone, design, finish and 
adaptability to play all makes of 
records without attachments. 


Convenient Terms 
Can Easily Be 
Arranged. 


Seme models as low 
as $5.00 down and 
$5.00 monthly. 


ing hands among white people at $10,- | 


| others, are made Japanese, until grad- | 


leaders, it is believed, will make easier 
the task of arriving at some degree 
of harmony during today’s conference. 
Four or five leading Republican sen 
ators are not wholly in accord with 


the new draft of the foreign debt bill, 


though it does much toward removing 
antagonism to it in the House.. Sen- 
ator Curtis is convinced, however, 
that the Administration forces will 
command enough votes to jam the 
legislation through the Senate despite 
talk ofa Democratic filibuster. 


TRANSIT BOARD UPHELD 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitot 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Court 
of Appeals at Albany has upheld the 
constitutionality of the act creating 
the state Transit Commission, and the 
New York City administration plans to 
carry the case to the United States 
Supreme Court in its desire to block 
the commission on the ground that iis 
jan violates home rule. 
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presented for 
time. Standard 
fabrics, with a firmness of 
texture and _ beauty of 
color that surpass the tex- 
tiles of other seasons. 


Smart Tweed Suitings 
Are $3 to $5 Yard 


Imported and domestic 
tweed suitings in light and 
dark shades of tan, brown, 
gray and blue. This ex-~ 
tremely practical fabric in 
54-inch width priced $3 
to $5. 


Eponge and Spongeen 
Suitings, 


$5 and $5.50 Yard 


New in color and weave 
—certain of immediate 
acceptance. In a range 
of desirable colors. 54 
inches wide, priced $5 and 
$5.50 yard. 

Veldyne coatings in light 
weight in rich, velvety 
texture and new shades. 
In 54-inch width, priced 
$8.50. 

Second Floor, North 
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the first 
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JE AS SEEN 
Y _ SMUTS 


th Aftican Premier Declares 


1a hat Upon League of Nations 
Fa on ta the World and 


‘Depends | 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
South African News Office 
‘ORIA, Transvaal — At a 
meeting in the Town Hall, at. 
1 General Smuts was the prin- 
_ speaker, a resolution was 


approving of the idea of in- 

1 cooperation, upon which 

Covenant of the League of Nations 

based, and ‘pledging itself to sup- 

t all measures tending to make the 

ague an effective instrument for 
arin ig the peace of the world. 

Prime Minister said they in 

v ca had done a great deal for 

ague of Nations. But they had 

ne enough. It was not enough 

m to put a good share on the 

front. They must, have the 

t_spirit here in South Africa—on 

front, They must support 

ause. They must educate their 

le to realize that in the League of 

iT. emer. had no more “jim-jam,” 

ng upon which the future 

; world aed . civilization de- 


ar Should Cease. 


‘nation had ‘as its highest aim 
1it of its own interests, re- 
of what the interests of other 
; OF peoples might be. A result 
Darton yption was the institution 
tM n the nations. War was 
‘of the old world; and we 

‘results. We had seen 

y dashed upon the rocks and 

% under the gem of 

$ and that system:/ 

hi of the future? @ needed 

; "argument tod show that if 

‘was to achieve salvation 

a our backs ‘upon those: 

sot 4 practice which had 

t the Tuin “of the world, 

‘cease entirely to be a 

or decision between the na- 


“ continued. General Smuts, “‘is 

iy. becoming le in itself 

‘of settling the disputes 

I need not rémind you 

t war through which we 

i has been unlike any other 

. Why was: this so? 

| this wer, for the first time, 

abled to'use all the great 

of sclence. All through the 

nth century cob ag strides 

en made—great vances and 

4es—and for the first time, in 

bat world war, the armies were 

sition, the peoples, the contend- 
es ied Se nations were in a 

A 2 the tremendous en- 

: ace had placed in their 

y used them to the full. 

beén ‘the Tesult, 

"to have another great 

. ‘when science will 

r greater ‘advances so 

ée engines of. war that 

ay Bon last war 

; “noth pared with 

ation ‘be used-+when you 

+ YOu will see how impos- 

be to contemplate and 

‘any longer as a proper 

ee the _—. of 


of War 


is going to happen if in an-. 

rs another war should 

? It is not only chemistry— 

ir conquest of the air which will 
@ tremendous intensification of 
Dy sre rs of war in future, when 
n Move. at the rate of 
Rantles an hour and. bombs 

with which 

ge war will be 

Not only is it so 

many other 

conceive, but it is 
‘advances, chemical 

nical, will be made in the 

bf war which may make any 

war 80 horrible as to be almost 


ve ya 


ice? 
ee er 
‘eet, 
* * 


* 


‘ aes 


. r th °s 
ize on wa 


aerators of science are 

ig war impossible as a method 

n-and decision between states. 

is not all. that we have 

rn "We are stil] learning today 

at horrible as modern warfare is, 

e as it is in its application/and 

e us abe: all the inventions of science 

| er oe s anoth of modern war 

even: more devastating. and 

te its economic effects.” 

1 Smuts here referred to Nor- 

el 8 views as‘to economic con- 

g war impossible, 

ene were to some extent 

a sho. fact. that.the last war 

» about, he had been right to 

it that no oné ever anticipated 

16 and financial and 

rial effects would have been so 

ing and horrible. General 

juts proceede¢ : “If the governments 

‘the world had in 1914 had the least 

kling of «sor haath yu to be the 

conomic results of the’ war for all 
, victor and vanquished, 


Sey 


hex 


pos- 
taipoos of the horrible 
mce has put at b ite 


Bete sat: 
resul 1 3 Ly ee i: 
Te 


> yh ge —— By me 
fi — ra s 


| putes between human interests. 


h should be 


valuable’ lessons, wh 
and minds of 


burned into the hea 
mankind. : 7 

“And it is just this,” 
speaker, “that mankind is one, civiliza- 
tion is one, and if a war takes place 
and a forcible separation takes place 
between nations you sever relations to 
such an extent and cause such con- 
fusion that the economic effects are 
perhaps even more dreadful than the 
events and sufferings of the war itself. 

“This is the experience we have 
passed through, and this is the lesson 
we have learned, and, therefore, I ask 
my question—the question aN over 
the world today—namely, Is there no 
other way: must we continue to walk 
this path which we have walked to 
our undoing hitherto? 

“And it is because of this ques- 
tion, because men in their hearts and 
consciences are beginning to fee] that 
a better way’ must of necessityebe 
tried—it is because of this feeling and 
conviction that the League of Nations 
is started, that that great experiment 
has been started, that that great ad- 
venture nas been entered upon, and 
that to millions of men and women 
today there is, in al] this black de- 
spair settling over the world; a ray 
of hope that through the method of 
the League of Nations it may be 
possible to lead mankind from the 
present darkness to a future day of 
light.” 


Foundation of League 

, The League of Nations, continued 
General Smuts, has been founded on 
the idea of human cooperation—just 
the antithesis of the idea of war. In- 
stead of warfare they saw that with 


the League they had another way by 
which they could see if it were not 
possible if human fellowship /and co- 
operation—and they would do their 
utmost to see if it were .not—was the 
better one -for the settlement of dis- 
A 
small beginning had been made—so 
small and puny that the League had 
become an object of ridicule. They 
Saw a lot of local wars all the world 
over. But all beginnings had been 
small. 4 3 
The League had started from the 
smallest and most insignificant, begin- 
nings, yet it had shaped and was prov- 
ing itself. It had settled down to 
active work, and it had a record-.of 
which it would not be ashamed. He 
asked them to éook on the picture at 
Geneva, where the Parliament of 
Nations recently had been sitting for 
over a month. All continents were 
represented there, all’ colors, all na- 
tions. Forty-eight different peoples 
they had in that great parliament 
under the chairmanship not of the rep- 
resentative of a great power but the 
Foreign Minister of one of the smallest 
states, Holland. If they looked. at the 
Council of the League, was its chair- 
man a representative of a great power? 
Ng, it was a Chinese. He wanted these 
facts to sink in. He wanted his hearers 
to learn that they should ,not try the 
path of power or the way of force, 
but the way of human fellowship—the 
Christian way, the way of the great 
idealist of the world, in bringing the 
nations together. Watever their 
power, language or color, let them 
stand together, and through coopera- 
tion try to settle their differences. | 
In his opinion the function of the 
League of Nations was not merely to 
secure thé peace of the world and to 
prevent wars, but its main function in 
future would be to regulate the eco- 
nomic relations between the nations. 
They had found that this was the weak 
spot in the present system. The eco- 
nomic disorganization of the whole 
world today was such that unless 
there*vas some authority which could 
finally step in and endeavor to bring 
cooperation in the economic . sense, 
the organism of society would go to 
pieces. That was one of the lessons 
they had learned in the last three 
years, and therefore they must secure 
the entry of all the great peoples and 
nations, not only from the peace point 
of view, but from the economic point 
of view. If they did this it would be 
possible for the League of Nations 
to exercise its influence economically, 
and through this, stabilize the eco- 
nomic relations between the nations 
and try to rehabilitate a_ situation 
which today was drifting to a sort 
of débacle, from which it might not 
be possible to save the world. 
General Smuts concluded th an. 
eloquent appeal to South Africa and 
all the other countries to build, in 
the League of Nations, a durable insti- 
tution which would preserve the in- 


terests of all mankind in their day of 
trouble. 


VOTE ON WAGE REDUCTION 


LYNN, Massachusetts—The Joint 
Council of the United Shoe Workers 
of America announced today that it 
would proceed on Thursday with a 
referendum vote among 10,000 shoe 
workers here on a proposed. 10 per 
cent wage reduction. An opinion from 
the council’s attorney today said it 
had full awthority to do so. — 


said the | 


Houses Unoccupied 


‘marks of machine-gun bullets can be 


«perous times, which look as though 


BOLSHEVIST ‘SWAY 
AND ITS RESULTS 


Correspondent Finds Many of the 
Houses in Moscow Practically 
Uninhabitable, and Its People 
Scantily Provided For 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Seience Monitor from its European 
News Office 


MOSCOW, Russia — Bolshevist rule 
is ‘apparently an avowed attempt to 
introduce a terrestrial paradise with- 
out religion or morality, for that is 
what Communism, as preached in 
Russia today, means. To say that the 
attempt has ignominiously failed is 
true, but is not enough. People living 
outside the Chinese Wall with which 
the Bolsheviki have’surrounded Rus- 
sia should know how and why it has 
failed in order to avoid a similar ex- 
perience in their own country, for 
Marxism preached a very attractive 
and very equitable theory. 

That it ig not practicable has now 
been discovered by the Bolshevist 
rulers themselves, who are, however, 
careful to conceal the. working d>?- 
tails of their experiment from the rest 
of the world. No impartial déscrip- 
tion of living conditions under their 
system of government has so far ap- 
peared and every effort is made by 
their agents to prevent the publica- 
tion abroad of such a _ description. 
Virulent and exaggerated abuse they 
are indifferent to, for they know that 
this is no argument, and that it can 
be easily countered and discredited. 
Indeed they rather welcome this kind 
of attack, as it can be represented as 
a measure \of the fear which their 
System creates ‘among the “doomed 
capitalists.” 


The special correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor spent con- 
siderable time in this city and can 
therefore speak of the prevailing con- 


ditions first-hand. On his first arrival 
here, the traveler would be surprised 
at the extraordinary appearance of 
the town which looks as though it had 
just suffered from a bombardment. 
The houses are nearly all unoccupied, 
the shops, until quite recently, were 
closed, the pavements have in places 
been excavated, windows are broken 
and roofs damaged. Apartment houses 
have their lower and upper stories 
unoccupied, only the middle stories 
being habitable. In many cases the 


clearly distinguished on the _ walls. 
Here and there entire blocks of houses 
have been completely destroyed, the 
ruined foundation walls partly cov- 
ered with grass being alone left 
standing, while the courtyards are 
overgrown with weeds and bushes ee 
even young birch trees. 

If, the city itself presents a woe- 
begone aspect, what shall be said of 
its inhabitants? The people one sees 
in the streets are quite different from 
those in. a European town. What 
strikes the eye at first is the virtual 
absence of European dress. The major- 
ity of people seem to be masquerading 
as proletarians. The well-fed, con- 
tented and triumphant Communist offi- 


cials are easily recognizable by the). 


Semitic cast of their clean shaven faces 
and their jackboots and dark blue 
coats, not unlike Norfolk jackets in 
make; they wear peakédd caps on which 
a small mystic metal emblem indi- 
cates the department they serve. They 
generally walk in large parties; on 
the boulevards they will be seen six 
abreast: insolent, overbearing, you 
see at once-that they regard them- 
selves as the conquering race. When 
not walking they drive in Rolls-Royce 
cars whose sirens make day and es- 
pecially night, resound with their 
shrill screams and hooting. 


A drive 


Trams are running, but until quite re- 
cently the ordinary public were de- 
barred from using. them: 


were provided with special free tick- 
ets. They were always crowded, those 
who could not find a seat or standing- 
room inside, hanging on at their peril 
to. the platform. 


Crime Greatly Diminished 


As one proceeds along the principal 
streets long processions of prisoners, 
sometimes as many as 3000, guarded 
by soldiers, are met. The passers-by 
avert their gaze—nobody knows when 
his or her turn may come, for there 
is no law and no’ security against the 
arbitrary despotism: of the _ self- 
appointed democratic rulers of the 


people. The police carry rifles swung | 
over the shoulder; they are implicitly ' 
obeyed, for the terror the government | 
inspired has not abated. 

What is surprising is the way 
people of all stations in life will 
accost the stranger in the street and 
speak to him about all manner of 


things, presumably with the view of: 


obtaining an expression of opinion 
which is then reported to the Bol- 
Shevist agents. On the boulevards, 
for instance, a regular propaganda is 
carried on by subsidized itinerant 
musicians. 

Most of the monuments in Moscow 
have been destroyed. In their place 
are hideous obelisks bearing inscrip- 
tions of the names of the supposed 
pioneers of Bolshevism. Here Byron 
and Heine, Rembrandt and Wagner, 
figure with Karl Marx, Lenine and 
Trotsky, not to mention a host of 
others. The incongruity of this juxta- 
position excites laughter, which be- 
ing inadvisable, should be discouraged. 
Such is the life in Moscow today. 


EFFECTS OF LABOR 
AWARDS IN TASMANIA! 


“eer to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


HOBART, Tasmania—Awards of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court and 
of the wages boards in Tasmania have 
combined to bring about a clima 
in industry, with the result that there 
is a great deal of unemployment, and 
a, strong movement has been started 
to sweep away the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court altogether. <A de- 


mand is also being made for the sus- 
pension of the state wages boards 
until the slump in trade has gone. 

It is not only the high wages that 
have -been conceded, but also the 
hours of labor and the conditions of 
work, that are hampering industry. 

some cases the state wages boards 
have awarded a lower standard of 
wages than the Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court with the result that 
competition has been on & very un- 
fair basis. 

In the sawmilling industry between 
2000 and 3000 men are:out of work 
because the proprietors have found it 
utterly impossible to carry on under 
the conditions imposed by the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court. The 
state government is hestitating for 
the same reason te carry out public 
works. The irony of it is that there 
are a great many unemployed who 
would willingly work for almost any 
money, and there are many employ- 
ers who would assist them, but the 
law says they must not be paid less 
than the arbitrarily fixed wages. The 
law will have to be made more elastic. 

Many mines have been closed down 


because the awards of the Common-’ 


wealth Court and the slump in metals 
have rendered it unprofitable to carry 
on. But for the high wages and the 
other. conditions that have been 
granted, new industries would have’ 
Neen started. 


People in Nondescript Apparel 

If the officials and the military look | 
well fed, prosperous and strident, the 
rest of the public in the streets cer- 
tainly do not answer this description. 


Dressed in nondescript garments, 
many even in slippers, the women 
bare-legged and wearing socks, and 
kerchiefs on their heads, they ‘walk 
with their eyes cast down, or fur- 
tively looking round, their faces de- 
jected and mournful. Occasionally 
one sees people munching chunks of 
black bréad. The most distressing 
and pitiful thing about all these people 
is their linen, of which, however, there 
is very little to see. 

There are no private motorcars, all 
these. having been commandeered by 
the government and being apparently 


they might fall to pieces any moment. 
in one of these decrepid 
vehicles, which resemble a very nar- 
row Victoria, will cost, for a moderate! 
distance, no less than 25,000 rubles. 


they were 
the monopoly of the proletariat, who 


PROSCRIPTION OF | 


German Factory Workers Pro- 
test Against What They Term 
a Far-Fetched Interpretation 
of the Versailles 


Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — Among the: 
various controversies now agitating’ 
German public opinion, none has be-' 


come as acute as that which 
arisen in regard to the Deutsche 
Werke at Spandau, and other centers. | 
As is well Known, these institutions, | 


which are .semi-governmental fac- 
| tories, were among the chief munitions 
manufacturing plants in Germany! 
during the war, employing at one 
period no fewer than 360,000 workers. 
As was only to be expected, the 
Interallied Commission of Control in 


Germany—of which the French Gen- ' 


eral, No!let, is the chief—has regarded | 
\it as one of its chief duties to insure} 
that henceforth neither arms nor mu- 
nitions should be produced at the! 
Deutsche Werke, a conception of the 
commission’s functions with which} 
very few fair-minded Germans are} 
prepared to quarrel. 

| The controversy which has now 
arisen between German public opin- 
|ion—absolutely and solidly united— 
‘and the commission is not’ so much 
as to the right to dismantle the ma- 
chinery which has been used for mu- 
nition manufacturing pupposes or the 
prohibition of any further war work 
by the various factories, as to the 
way in which the commission has en- 
deavored to put that idea into prac- 
}tice. The German public maintains 
that the commission has reached, or, 
rather, proposes to reach beyond the 
—— of its duties, and intends to de-, 
'stroy the Deutsche Werke and, while 
‘making its powerless to produce 
munitions, is also determined to crip- 
ple its legitimate peace activities. 
Economic jealousy on the part of the 
Allies of Germany’s rapidly recover- 
ing economic prestige is ascribed as 
the motive of the commission’s an- 
tagonism toward the Deutsche Werke. 


Germans’ Attitude 

Two factors, when this question is 
reviewed by the independent outsider, 
deserve emphasis, namely the barely 
concealed satisfaction which the great 
German privately owned engineering 
factories display at the allied attitude 
of hostility toward their state-con- 
trolled semi-rival, and the indignation 
which the commission’s proposals 
have provoked among German work- 
ers. On the occasion of a visit which 
your correspondent recently paid to 
the Deutsche Werke, spokesmen, of 
the workers complained bitterly of 
what they evidentlY looked on as the 
differentiation of treatment meted out 
by the Interallied Military Commis- 
sion of Control toward their own fac- 
tory,.in which a personal, 
pride seemed to be taken by them, 
and the great Essen firm of Krupps. 

Again and again representatives of 
the 7000 workers now employed there 
emphasized that the best safeguard 
which the Allies could have against 
the utilization once again of the 
Deutsche Werke as arms and muni- 
tion producing centers was: the tem- 
per of the workers themselves. “There 
is not one workman,” said the chair- 
man of the workers’ council, with 
emphasis, “employed at the Deutsche 
Werke who could be compelled to put. 
his hand to a piece of war work in the 
future. We have had enough of war.” 
The story of the controversy, in view 
of the fact that the allied Supreme 
Council must soon reach a definite de- 
cision, deserves recalling. Apart from 


. WAR MACHINERY) 


Treaty i 


has » 


intimate? 


erence has already been made, there 


'are semi-governmental factories, all 
subjected to the same central manage- 
ment, at Haselhorst, Wolfgang and 
Erfurt and other’ centers. The | 


munition factories 


| tion of articles of peace. 
At the beginning of September there 
ere only 37,000 workers employed at 


. 'the various factories which make up 
By special correspondent of The Christian j the Deutsche Werke, although a con- 


‘siderable number of dismissed work- 
people who had been employed by the 
state for many years were informed 
‘that if the factories flourished they 
, would be reinstated. .In a pamphlet 
which the German trade unions have} 
‘issued on this question, it is stated 
i that even with the best will displayed, 
| the difficulty of transforming the 
buildings and machinery—as the Allied 
| Military Control Commission directed 
, —from a munitions-producing agency 
to one destined to meet exclusively 
; peace-time requirements was ex- 
| tremely great. 


' Extent of Dismantling 

“However,” declare the trade 
unions, “all the prescriptions were 
| promptly fulfilled. A great many of 
the buildings which were formerly 
'used'for the manufacture of guns 
| were dismantled, although they could 
‘have been very well put to peace- 
time uses. PretBses for shells, lathes 
for torpedo tubes, installations for 
gunpowder production have also been 


destroyed. Some idea of the extent 
of the work of dismantling may be 
gathered from the fact that of the 
14,500 machines which were at the 
Haselhorst works near Spandau, at 
the end of the war, 5500 have been 
destroyed, while 4190 machine tools 
have been removed. Among the 760 
machines which have been taken from 
that factory by the commission on 
account of reparations, were precisely 
| those machines which were of an up- 
to-date type and absolutely essential 
to all kinds of work—peace as well 
as war work. Up to the present, 
moreover, the Deutsche Werke man- 
agement has had to spend 37,000,000 
marks in wages for men engaged 
on work of destroying buildings, 
machinery and materials: In this sum 
of course the value of the destroyed 
material is not reckoned.” 

The trade unions, in the pamphlet 
already quoted, mention that the 
' peace-time program of the Deutsche 
Werke comprises the manufacture of 
locomotives, railway goods, vans, 
agricultural machinery, household 
articles, motor bicycles, wooden 
| houses, .ofice furniture, typewriting 
machines, and iron bedsteads. The 
trade unions complair bitterly that 
whereas the original stipulations of 
the Council of Ambassadors left the 
way open for the transformation of 
the works into legitimate peace fac- 
tories, the attitude now being adopted 
by the Interallied Military Control 
Cominission means “ruin for the fac- 
tories and the consequent dismissal 
of thousands of German workers.” In 
conclusion, the German’ trade unions 
appeal tc public opinion, not least in 
allied countries, to intervene in a 
sense favorable to Germany in the 


controversy thus described. 
. 7 


SPECULATION PROHIBITED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Under 
suspension of the rules the Massachu- 
setts House and Senate have incor- 
porated into the joint legislative rules 
a chapter which prohibits any mem- 
ber of the Legislature from specu- 
lating in. stocks which might be 
affected by legislation pending in 
either branch. 
probably would result in expulsion. A 
petition and bill calling for imposi- 
tion of fines and imprisonment for 


— 


| Mandel Brother: | 


used exclusively by the Bolshevist of- 
ficials. There are, however, plenty of 
cabs, pathetic survivals of more pros- 


Saving is Logical | 


Whatever excuse one may make for 
not establishing a bank account, it is 
wee ees fee 
ment to be unprepared for the time 
wien a reserve fund may be needed, 
Open an account here today with $3. 


‘ILLINOIS TRUST & arises a 
La Salle ead Jackson 
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Real Chinese hand 


Chicago 


January's famous sale of laces 
—many lots priced below present cost 


At these rare savings you may choose from broad assortments of the varieties 
most in demand now, including metal laces and novelty flouncings. 


18 and 36-inch 
at ].95 to 


40-inch imported 
. half price at 


—January sale special; of extra good quality, and in many shades. 


-made filet 
laces at 28c to 3.25 yard 


F.95 yard 


Also metal laces in this lot, all specially priced for the January sale 
very much below prevailing quotations. 


Novelty bands and edges 
at 55c, 75¢ and 95c vend 


Exquisite filet edges and imsertions; 34 to 6-inch. Many other lots at prices ranging to 2.95 yard. 


Lace remnants and odd lots at less than half 


Black lace flouncings, net flouncings, margot laces, venise laces are included, besides chiffon, geor- 
gette, silk and cotton nets, metal cloth and metal nets, and real hand-made filet and Irish laces. 


fld6uncings 


First floor. 


. 


chiffon cloth, 
68c yard 


Liberal selection is advised. 


Deutsche Werke, such as they now | 
exist, were created by amalgamating | By s 
all the former state army and navy | 
into one semi-| 


overnmental concer he produc- | 
. ie | Slovakia recently celebrated the third 


| selor 
| peace which was his ideal. 


Violation of the rule | 


such offenses has been filed by Sen- | 
the factory at Spandau, to which ref- ator Walter E. McLane. 


—— 
| 


'TZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


CELEBRATES ITS 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


pecial correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia—Tzecho- 


anniversary of her establishment as 
an independent state. On the anni- 
versary day the diplomatic corps of 
the various foreign countries, repre- 
sented at Prague, attended at the 
castle to offer their congratulations to 
President Masaryk. On their behalf, 
| Richard T. Crane, Ambassador of the 


United States, expressed their pro- 
found and sincere pleasure at the 
progress which the republic had made 
during the past three years, and their 
appreciation of the great work which 
the state had accomplished in such 
a short time. 

Mr. Crane congratulated the Presi- > 
dent on his being able to continue his 
high office as the guide and coun- 
of his people on the path of 
In con- 
clusion, he expressed the hope that 
under President Masaryk and with 
the blessing of God, the Tzecho-Slovak 
Republic would continue its prosper- 
ous career and continue to exert its 
moral and material. influence in the 
cause of peace and harmony among 
the nations. 

President Masaryk in the course of 
his reply, thanking Mr. Crane and the 
diplomatic corps for their good wishes 
to him personally and for the sym- 
pathy and confidence expressed toward 
himself and the republic on behalf of 
their various governments, said: “The 
events of the last few days did not 
come as a surprise to those who are 
well acquainted with conditionsin Cen- . 
tral Europe, for the post-war problem 
is to a large extent the problem of 
this very Central Europe. It stands 
to reason that we are acting and shall 
continue to act in full accord with 
the Allies. 

“As I have often said, we are con- 
cerned with upholding the authority 
of the Allies and it was in this sense 
that we acted during the war and 
subsequent to the war, and it was 
from our efforts in that direction that 
the little entente came into being. 
This entente was absolutely dictated 
by conditions in Central Europe, and 
therein lies the explanation of the 
unanimity which characterizes it tn 
all the grave questions which con- 
cern the organization of Central 
Europe. 

“We desire peace: we do not want 
war. The step taken by the former 
Emperor, betraying as it does a lack 
of sense of honor and manliness, is 
a proof for thoughtful politicians of 
how politically barren the Carlist 
monarchical movement is, and of how 
the political advisers of the former 
monarch fail to appreciate the polit- 
ical situation of Europe. His mon- 
archist supporters may now realize 
that the former Emperor has not only 
compromised himself but also his own 
principle of monarchism.” 
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. °5 POLICY IN 
- E UPPER ADIGE 


em y Discussion of the 
t Indicates That Many 
s Are Not at All Sat- 
1 With Cabinet's Attitude 


dent of The Christian 

ce Monitor 
ee, Article 4 of the “se- 
i ‘of London of 1915 prom- 
. Stan. as part of her reward 
itering into the war on the side 
Allies, “Cisalpine Tyrol with its 
: ical and natural frontier (the 
Pass). ’? 
\ Bissolati in his historic 
rie Milan, opposed the annexa- 
1 mn strategic grounds of this dis- 
1 Botzen and the Brenner, 
its inhabitants are over- 
¥ gly German. But their oppo- 
Was overruled, and the treaty 
oe assigned it to Italy, 
1 Lord Bryce, in the House of 
April 23, 1920, declared that 
r we have created an Austria 

‘a’ in the Tyrol.” 

has now been an important 
mn on the condition of ,the 
P Adige,” as the Italians call it, 
1 which it appears that many of 
n are not at all satisfied with their 
nt’s policy there. At the 
eral election, the Upper Adige 
a solid phalanx of four Ger- 
uties, of whom one, Count 
irg, was an Austrian former 
, while no Italian was re- 
Bince then the King has 
d the district; and was present 
ie inauguration of a boundary- 
a the Brenner, bearing a Latin 
which has been much 
in Italy, partly because of 
sentiments, partly be- 

e it was not in Italian. 


Schools Preferred 


u t there are more difficult ques- 
i oh the Upper Adige than those 
bigraphy. One Senator, the Com- 
loner for Tridentine Venetia, 
responsible for the admin- 
of this province, and who 
_ put its Italian population at 
16 per cent of the whole 
higher than the Austrian 
e of 9 per cent—stated - that 
one-third of the children of these 
ans attend the Italian schools. 
preference for the German 
he gave two reasons: the 
rial condition of the Ital- 
solhouses, and the unfounded, 
ly spread, belief in that very 
1 Catholic people, that Italian 
was atheistfc. Of all the 
under Austria before the 
‘Tyrolese, were the most de- 
>» the altar and the throne. 
ne who has ever attended a 
» in one of their churches can 
i to remark their religious 
no one, who remembers that, 
Revolution of 1848, the Aus- 
peror found a refuge at 
‘and that, in 1809, a Tyrol- 
peper, Andrew Hofer, defied 
OW wt Napoleon, could doubt 
monarchical loyalty. They are 
Orr race, tenacious of their 
. and traditions; and, as the 
n Commissioner truly said, “not 
Acege by the stick.” For that 
ym he has’ pursued a “policy of 
jasion and assimilation,” which 
ritics call weakness. It may be 
, that some of. those critics 
also criticized the British Gov- 
lent for having treated the Irish 
everely! So true is the fab'e of 
that “Jupiter has given us 
: one, filled with our own 
our backs, and the 
avy with our Beighbors’ faults, 
eyes.” 
ment’s Policy 


laid down the govern- 
sy to be to treat the Upper 
8 an integral part of the Italian 
while respecting local 
“Whoever tries to oppose 
its, or organize resistance 
" said the Premier, “shall be 
our laws.” And he added, 
not wish to denationalize 
ce any people that has entered 
; y, as the Austrian Empire 
») do in Istria and Prussia tried 
in Polish Silesia.” 

| ; is a liberal program, and a 
ie also, if Italy wishes to have 
; in the non-Italian portions 
r new territory—in the Upper 
A tin Istria, in the “Thirteen 
les,” and in Libya. For, when 
ish ion was discussed in the 
i: mber, 
M : immediately raised, and a 
n deputy advocated economic 
y for his native island, which 
Dukes of Savoy their 
title in 1720, but sometimes 
ne Sat neglect. Before the 
r the non-Italian population 

as relatively small. 
a to statistics, published in 
etin of the International 
il Institute,” there were then 
-Italian-speaking groups: 82,- 
ns speaking French in Pied- 
| ‘in the Aosta Valley; 
e speakittg German, chiefly 
, in the neighborhood of 
, and in Venetia; 5868 
Slovene, in Friuli 
munes of the:Molise; 
Albanian, in 
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Some Italians, like} 


German and Slav! 


; has added since the last census a new 


Arab contingent, and the minority at 


Consequertly, Italy contains a much 
larger number of “allogeneous” ele. 
ments, which will require special 
treatment. 
recognized in the case of the Arabs by 
the grant of parliamentary institu- 
tions to the Cyrenaica. It is all the 
more important to secure the sympa- 
thies of some of these races, because 
they in some cases posses a focus of 
attraction outside—the Slavs at Bel- 
grade, the Greeks of the Sporades at 
Athens, the Germans of the Upper 
Adige at Innsbruck, only a few miles 
on the other side of the Brenner. 

To neglect that precaution was the 
fault of Austria-Hungary, whose ad- 
ministration, food, as it often was, 
failed to win the love of the non-Ger- 
man, non-Magyar populations. Had 
the dual monarchy been a Slav con- 
federation the result might have been 
different. Had Austrian statesmen 
been Britjsh, it probably would have 
been. The collapse of the Austrian 
Empire was the penalty. 


Military Standpoint 


General Giardino took the strategic 
view of the Upper Adige. 


Italian Government, and that the im- 
pression of the merely temporary 
character of the Italian occupation 
the natives. He said,that at Botzen 
words: “for Germans only!” He 
complained that the Italian military 
command had been withdrawn from 
‘Botzen to Trento, and hinted that 
Botzen might become the center of 
hostile ambushes in a future war. 

The Premier expressed doubts of 
this danger, pointing out that in 
modern warfare a hostile population 
could do little harm to.a well-organ- 
ized army. He also reminded the 
Senate that the Italian conscription 
had been extended to the Germans of 
the Upper Adige, who will have to 
serve outside their own province, so 
as to become acquainted with Italy 
and Italian ways. The British Gov- 
ernment, it may be remarked, did not 
think it prudent during the late war 
to make the Irish serve in the British 
Army, and the Austrians found that 
they could not rely upon their Tzecho- 
Slovak and Jugo-Slav levies. Special 
criticisms were leveled at the German 
Mayor of Botzen, Mr. Perantoner, who 
has given the Italians considerable 
trouble by his intransigent attitude. 

It was also argued that there is no 
economic connection, as Austrian econ- 
omists have stated, between the Up- 


Rhodes and Kos is composed of Turks.|. 


This has been already. 


WHISTLER’S PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Public Sale in New: York 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Characteristic series of Whistler 
letters have been sold before now. 
There was the correspondence with 


notices of lodgings were put up in the; 


He urged | 
firmness, asserting that the associa- | 
tion known as “The German League’ ie 
had almost. the same authority as the | 


must be removed from the minds of! 


~ 209 sees Grn: 


perfection in his books, as in his art 
and its exhibition, .but his mastery of 
the Gentle Art of Making Friends, as 
well as of Making Enemies, a mastery 
he was seldom credited with. They 
are by turn serious, gay, kind, mali- 
cious, thoughtful, even tender, as 
Whistler was to those who really knew 
him. The relations of the two men 
seem summed up in Whistler’s inscrip- 
tion on the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of himself: “To William Heine- 


ores Ronee oe ne seri. - 


Shaw, Wells, Swinburne—an endless 
list. Among them, more than one 
marked “Private,” a warning of the 
danger of intimacy in too friendly 
correspondence, their letters would be 
a good supplement to Whistler’s, be- 
longing to the same period, though 
dating further back and coming down 
to yesterday, when Heinemann was 
still with us. 

Considering the importance of the 
collection, the results of the sale on 
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““Liverdun,” from the etching by James Abbott McNeill Whistler 


Thomas Way, who first interested 
Whistler in lithography and who 
printed almost all the beautiful prints 
that came of this interest, and with 
the younger Way who attended to the 
technical details and prepared the 
catalogue of Whistler’s lithographs— 
Ietters to both father and son of the 
utmost importance, showing Whistler 
as the indefatigable, the conscientious, 
the enthusiastic worker so few of his 
contemporaries believed him to be. 
There was the series to David Croal 
Thomson; who had the rare courage 
to arrange that wonderful exhibition 
in the Goupil Gallery in 1892, which, 
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‘“Becquet”’ 


per Adige and the Austrian Tyrol, but 
that the former forms an economic 
whole with the Trentino. It mgy, how- 
ever, be remarked that politically the 
Italians of the Trentino wished to 
form a separate constituency from the 
Germans of the Upper Adige, and their 
wish was heard. From all these acts 
it may be deduced that Italy will 

to walk warily in this new province. 
The Germans, and notably the Ty- 
rolese, are a stubborn folk; when 
there was an incident at Botzen, 
caused, against the will of the govern- 
ment, by the “Fascisti,” next day Inns- 
bruck had an anti-Italian demonstra- 
tion. 

The future, too, is complicated by 
the possibility of the Austrian Tyrol’s 
secession from Austria and union witb 
Bavaria, with which it was united 
from 1805 to 1815. This would make 
the Italian frontier at the Brenner 


}march with that of a strong Germany, 
jinstead of that of a weak Austria. Al- 
jready there have been signs that Ber- 

{lin 
e 


interested in the fate of the 
Germans of the Upper Adige, and 
France and Hngland‘ have probably 
reflected that Italy’s annexation of 
that province provides an impassable 


. | barrier against a complete renewal of 


Italy’s friendship with Germany. Per- 


of|haps that may have been one of the 


|reasons which made them acquiesce 


in the Italian annexation, just as, Bis- 


bya coveted. 


};marck in 1881 was glad to see France 
.jinstalled in ce which Italy had 


(The Fiddler), from the ails 3 by 
‘James Abbott McNeill Whistler 


Included in the Heinemann sale 


though the public still scoffed. and 
jeered, silenced their laughter and 
turned the tide in Whistler’s fame and 
fortunes—letters that also reveal him 
as the indefatigable worker, sparing 
no pains to make the exhibition of his 
art as perfect as the-art itself; noth- 
ing in the arrangement too small for 
him to consider, poster and catalogue 
receiving as careful attention as choice 
of pictures and framing—long letters 
and urgent telegrams fiying between 
London and Paris, where he then was, 
to provide for the most minute change, 
for matters that might have been 
thought trifles by most artists, but that 
to him were essential to the perfec- 
tion he was.forever striving for in 
whatever concerned him. 

All these letters, however, amazing 
as they are, have not the value and 
interest of his long and intimate cor- 
respondence with William Heinemann 


—the collection sold- at the American 


Art Galleries in New York on Friday, 
January 13. 
ler’s publisher, in his way as cour- 
ageous as Mr. Thompson, bringing out 
“The Gentle Art”’ at a time when the 
old myth of Whistler in cap and bells 
had not been exploded; and later, prac- 
tically -publishing “‘The Baronet and 
the Butterfly,” though nominally it 
was supposed to issue from a Paris 
house. t Heinemann was not 
merely Whistler’s publisher, he was 
Whistler’s friend, one of the best and 
most devo 
letters .therefore explain not solely 
Whistler’s determination to achieve 


'mann, Graceful 


‘about 60 éléves! 


|jhad money -before to 


Heinemann was Whist-. 


Whistler ever had. ‘The. 


Included in the Heinemann sale 


host aad bold pub- 
lisher, with affection.” 

Some of the letters would convince 
the incredulous that -the man who 
wrote them had no thought save fox 
work. In one he is busy, “working 
from morning to the end of each day 

. as I have never been able to do 
before”; in another, lamenting the 
wasted trip to Brittany where “there 
Was nothing to paint and:‘the sun 
wasn't fit to look at all the while.” 
Again breakfasts for him are impos- 
sible because of work. Or he is send- 
ing from Paris corrections to be made 
in the text of “The Baronet and the 
Butterfly” where, on one page insinu- 
ated must be substituted for presented, 
ou another in for into. Or,he is too 
rushed even to write. His kindness 
appears in the services he asks of 
Heinemann for his friends—to look 
after Henry Oulevey, his old fellow- 


‘Student and companion of his old stu- 


dent adventures, now down on his 
luck—or to publish something for 
Stéphane Marrarmé, a later friend, 
who evidently was not always sure of 
a Paris publisher. Or he is asking 
Heinemann’s services for himself or 
posting him in the progress of his af- 
fairs. Now it is the Company of the 


| Butterfly that is engaging his’ atten- 
| tion, Whistler, the one member of the 
‘company, as far as is known, its busi- 
/bness the launching of “a most exclu- 


sive and: recherché gallery in the 


neighborhood of Manchester Square 


devoted entirely to Whistlerian art,” 
which ended by involving him in com- 


_plications and bothers he had to get 
'Heinemann to keep him out of. 
| it 


Now 
is. the Atelier Carmen, the Paris 
school—“the great Académie”’—‘‘Car- 
men’s Studio stupendous! already 
and all the other 
ateliers daily emptying! they come in 
squads! from everywhere!” Or it is 
the affair when he “wiped up Hamp- 
stead’ with Du Maurier; or the Pen- 
nell Lithograph case when he was 
“buoyed up with possibilities of 
lawsuit”; or, over and over the 
Sir William Eden Case; or his finafr- 
cial ventures, Heinemann’s brother 
having made for him investments, 
to his amusement, for he had never 
invest; or, at 
the end, it is his correspondence 
with Wedmoye in The Standard, Wed- 
more having blundered as usual, and 
the blunders to be immortalized in 
another brown-paper covered pam- 
phlet which there was not time to com- 
plete, or letters are full of his paint- 
ings—the portrait of George Vander- 
bilt, “‘the modern Philip’; “The Little 
Blue Bonnet” bought by Heinemann; 
the portrait of Mrs. Heinemann—but 

—‘the hand is stayed—and the work 
ceases.’ And some of the wittiest 
letters are full of the fighting of the 
“Islanders” in South Africa. Alto- 
gether, an exhaustive and amazing 
record of these crowded and amazing 
years, even now and then, his affec- 
tion for Heinemann asserting itself; 
“My dear, dear friend and real pub- 
lisher’”—‘“dull London is duller and 
blacker than ever now that you are 
gone.” But anly a general idea can 


be given of a correspondence which 


includes about 240 letters. 
Heinemann was probably the most 
popular of contemporary English pub- 
lishers. His authors usually finished, 
as Whistler did, by becoming his 
friends. Letters from many had a 
place in the collection: Conrad, Gosse, 
Dobson, Beardsley, the Pennells, 
Maurice Hewlett, Thomas Hardy, W. 


E. Henley, Sargent, George Meredith, 
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afternoon are the more dis- 
it fetched, all told, not 


euaid 


Friday 
appointing. 
quite $5000. <A few of the Whistler 
letters went for good prices. One, 
about Oscar Wilde as “bourgeois 
maleré lui’”—Whistler’s phrase— 
brought $100. Some sold for $20. $30 
and $40. But the average was $7, $8 
and $10, while many were bought for 
$5 or $6. Nor was it only Whistler’s 
letters that went for so little—for 
instance, five of Sar A at S were prized 
at $2, four of Hewlett’s at $5, and so 
with almost all. These results make 
it seem the greater pity that the col- 
lection was not sold as a collection 
to remain forever a record of Whistler 
and his times. However, the greater 
number of Whistler’s were bought by 
Joseph Pennell and they will go to 
add to the record already more than 
begun in the J. and E. R. Penneil Col- 
lection of Whistleriana in the Library 
of Congress, Washington. But the 
rest are hopelessly scattered. Deal- 
ers attribute the low prices to the 
general business depression of today. 
Collectors have not the money to pay 
a fortune, as they once did, for any- 
thing they may fancy, or think in- 
dispensable to their collections. But, 
however this may be, it is at least a 
coincidence—and the sort of coinci- 
dence Whistler would have loved, for 
he cherished his little superstitions— 
that the sale should have been held 
on a Friday and on the 13th of the 
month. How he felt about the com- 
bination may be learned from one or 
two of his most characteristic letters 
to Heinemann. There was question 
of the day of* publication for “The 
Baronet and the Butterfly’: “not the 
13th! Whatever you do, not 13 any- 
where in the matter! Quite mad to 
think of it! Why?—Say 12th or 14th 
or 15th, but never 13th!!!” And, 
referring to a postponed engagement: 
“After all what will you!§ We forgot 
that today was Friday and the 13th,” 
One can almost read the letter he 
would have written after the sale, his 
pleasure in such a justification of his 
superstition helping to reconcile him 
to the disappointment. 

Heinemann’s Whistler prints and one 
Whistler painting were sold on the 
evening of the same day. The collec- 
tion was small, but contained two 
lithographs printed in color of the 
rarest and fine impressions of a num- 
ber of etchings. The one painting 
is important in the history of his 
development—‘“La Mére Gérard,” 
well known by name and in reproduc- 
tions, but never before seen in the 
United States. It was the first orig- 
inal picture he painted in his early 
of ris student days. There are not 

y authentic pictures of the same 
nares though the fakes have been 
numerous, and those there are have 
mostly gone into museums and gal- 
leries. Drouet left “The Old Man 
Smoking” to the Louvre, Whistler’s 
portrait of himself “In the Big Hat’ 
is in the Freer Collection, and there 
they are as safe as pictures in this 
uncertain world can be. The history 
of “La Mére Gérard” is no less authen- 


tic than that Of these other two. 


After Swinburne wrote “Before the 
Mirror,” inspired by “The Little White 
Girl,” Whistler presented him with 


; war, 


“La Mére Gérard.” Swinburne left it 
to Theodore ¢ Watts-Dunton, from 
whom Heinemann bought it for £150, 
and the letter acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the check went with the 
painting. An early Whistler with so 
irreproachable a pedigree, in those 
days of sham Whistlers, should have 
gone into some public collection, pref- 
erably the Freer, where almost every 
stage of Whistler’s work is repre- 
sented. At least one museum did bid 
for it, and there may have been others, 
but if so not one was so rash as to 
venture upon the £1800 for which Mr. 
A. Edward Newton carried it off, bent, 
evidently, upon now learning some- 
thing of the amenities of picture col- 


lecting. After the success of the sale | 
about two} 


of the Jessop lithographs, 
years ago, the prints went for com- 
paratively little. But the fate of all 
the prints sold in the course of the 
evening—Zorns, Méryons, Hadens. etc. 
—was the same. 


books in the afternoon fare much bet- | 


ter. A more convincing proof could 


scarcely be had of the effects of the 
and trade | 


heavy income tax, 


| Stagnation, felt more now than in the’ 


| 


' 
' 
' 
! 


; were so prosperous. 
‘the conquering courtries, has anothe! 


| Whistler's 


‘more encouraged, art better 
ized. 


‘first months and years of peace. In 
Germany artists have seldom been | 
patron- | 
Artists there say 
America, one of 


But Whistler’s work and 
; letters are not for one day, 
but for all tims, and perhaps the 
wonder is that, given the conditions, 
they Ww ent so w ell. 


tale to tell. 


‘TRADE TREATY TO THE 


ADVANTAGE OF TIBET 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALLAHABAD, India—The British 
Government has for a year or more 
had a most experienced officer of the 
Pclitical Department at Lhasa, the 
capital of Tibet, and. the result of his 
labors has, it is believed, been a treaty 
which will be of great value to the 
Tibetans as facilitating their desire 
for: closer‘ commercial intercourse 
with India and will dissipate their 
anxiety about a Bolshevist invasion 
from. Chinese Turkestan and Mon- 
golia in respect to which much 
anxiety had been expressed. The 
treaty, if it finally matures, will be of 
similar .value to India. Bolshevist 
emissarieS were approaching Tibet 
through Chinese Turkestan and news 
was coming of the violation of the 
Mongolian frontier by the Far Hastern 
Soviets and of ‘the occupation of the 
Mongolian capital by a force of Rus- 
sian adventurers under Baron Ungern, 
who has since been, reported to have 
been captured and executed by a Bol- 
shevist brigade acting from Chita. 

Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor of 
Bengal, has left Barjeeling to visit 
Bhutan and, Phari where he will also 
meet, in addition to Mr. Bell, the Raja 
of Sikkim and Major Bailey, a Tibetan 
traveler and expert and a member of 
the secret service in Central Asia and 
of the Political Department of the 
Government of India. Having spent 
some months disguised among the Bol- 
sheviki he is Well aware of their Cen- 
tral Asian ambitions. 


RAILWAY UNION NO. 
LONGER RECOGNIZED 


Special to'The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony — Ina 

letter to the National Union of Rail- 
way and Harbor Services on the ques- 
tion of official recognition the secre- 
tary of Railways and Harbors says: 

“Since the official recognitfon of 

your society other societies of railway 
and harbor servants have been in 
negotiation with the administration 
without formal recognition in the 
sense extended to your society. Un- 
der the circumstances it appears to 
the Minister that the time has come 
for placing all societies of railway 
employees on the same footing. 

“After consideration: of the matter 

from al! points of view, the Minister 
has decided that no necessity now re- 
mains for the official recognition of 
your society and the conditions at- 
taching thereto, I am, therefore, to 
notify you that upon receipt of this, 
letter you will consider recognition 
as no longer existing and your so- 
ciety as upon exactly the same foot- 
ing as any of the others at present 
constituted. among the servants of 
the administration.” 


Nor. did the Whistler | 


they never) 


' | gineers, 


TRANSATLANTIC 
AIR LINE PLANNED 


German and Spanish Interests 
Plan for New Route Between 
Spain and South America 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

LONDON, England—lIt appears as if 
the airship situation here may be 
saved the impetus given to the 
movement by Spanish-German enter- 
prise, which has now quite definiteiy 
taken the fornf of planning an airship 
line between a Spanish port and Per- 
; hambuco and Buenos Aijires, to 
for opetation in 1923. Sites 
j|have been chosen on. both sides for 
ithe terminal stations; and, since the 
Spanish shipping company, the Com- 
panhia Transatlantica, is at the back of 
(it. and the Spanish and Argentine 
governments are lending at least all 
possible moral support, there can be 
little doubt the project will be car- 
ried through. German airship en- 
under Hugo Eckener, are the 
technical advisers, and the line will 
be under German management. It is 
believed, however, that the airships 
required will be built in Spain, in 
which case a great many German and 
possibly some British airship. en- 
gineers and artificers will be employed 
in Spain. 

An obstacle to the building of the 
ships in Germany is the fact that un- 
der the terms of the Peace Treaty the 
big airship constructional shed had to 
be taken down. Seven of.the big Zep- 
pelin berthing sheds were allocated to 
France, and it is highly probable that 
most or all of these will now be re- 
erected’ at Paris, Marsei les, Tunis, 
| Casablanca, Algiers, and Dakar. This, 
however, depends upon the attitude 
of the French Government to the air- 
ship program, as framed by the Air 
Department and approved by the Com- 
;mittee of National Defense. It may 
be that in view of the renewal of 
German airship activity the govern- 
ment will not again reject this part 
of the program when it comes to con- 
sidering the budget. 


by 


be 


' 
‘ready 


Great Saving: of Time 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
the very great saving of time to be 
secured By an airship line between 
Bathurst or Dakar, on the weSt coast 
of Africa, to Pernambuco. The ocean 
distance is about 1350 sea miles, but 
on the eastern side the line would ex- 


tend to Cadiz or Lisbon and there be 
linked up with the aeroplane services 
to Paris, Berlin, and London; and on 
the American side the great cities of 
Rio Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and indeed 
the whole of the continent would bene- 
fit. The saving of time would be con- 
siderable. In the case of passenger 
or mails from London to Buenos Aires 
10 or 12 days. would be saved. over 
ordinary rail and boat routes. 

Of course the South’ Atlantic air 
routes are among the most advan- 
tageous that the world offers. In the 
matter of weather they are strikingly 
favored, and as compared with the 
North Atlantic the competition they 
have to face in the matter of speed is 
small. Moreover, the trade is enor- 
mous, and the number of passengers. 
and quantity of mail regularly pass- 
ing are quite sufficient to-insure com- 
mercial success. 


Mooring Masts Required 

The type of ship will be the big 
rigid, and of a size not less than that 
of the recently wrecked R-38. Moor- 
ing masts would be required, although 
German engineers have not so far 
favored them. 

Under the French program it 
proposed only to set up stations for a 
service to Dakar, but it is intended 
later to run an airship line to South 
America. Until the rejection last year 
in the budget bill of the French pro- 
gram, and the virtual abandonment, 
at the same time, of British opera- 
tions, the British and French Air de- 
| pastesents were in close communica- 
tion with regard to airships. Thé 
French, it is known, have in theory 
adopted the mooring mast as part of 
any system of operating either serv- 
|ice or commercial airships. 
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Made-to-Order Clothes 
at Reduced Prices 


INE of the best seasons 

in our history has shown 

our selection of Fine Woolens 

to be what discriminating men 
want. 

Our stock is replete with the 

finest effects in good Fabrics 

that are to be had from either 


American or overseas Looms. To keep our 
skilled crafts-people busy, we offer 


10% Discount 


On Winter Suits and 
Overcoats Made to Order 


MAC ompany ACR 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
“The Old House with The Young Spirif" 
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‘CLOSE GAME IS 
WON BY ILLINOIS 


University of Michigan Basket- 
ball Five Is Defeated at 
Urbana by Score of 20 to 17 


ee ee 


“VISIT ENGLAND 


g Club de France’s Rugby 
Loses Last Match of 
te Tour by 10 to 7 


= ” |} to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


yn INDC NY, England—tIn the last 
h of a short tour in Britain, the 
g Club de France’s Rugby foot- 

t team played against Blackheath | 

a 

x ) Rectory Field and was defeated, 

a hard and not altogether pleas- 


Colanhis Student Captures F oils 
Title in This Class From! 


Fourteen Competitors 


Manchester 
Pontypool 
Plymouth Albion. 
Burton 
=. oh ve | 


7 
7 


HARVARD CLUB 
AGAIN WINNER 


Defeats the Crescent A. C. 
by 10 poipts to 7. The Class B Squash Tennis With- 


did some things: remark-| - out Losingsa Single Match 


land others remarkably badly. | 
> all else, they were fast, and | METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH | 


’ ft 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON AEE, BOSTON, 
: J OHN FUERTES as gistered for the home team | 
results were as follows: | TRIAL IS HELD DEFEATS SEATTLE 
| Queen’s Island goal by Herbert Me-. 
London Welsh .. 
. Defeated in an International | ¥icte™!# : 
Headingley tainly have equalized. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor from ite Canadian News Office Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
URBANA, Iliinois—In a game filled 
| ond international Rugby football trial age in the Pacific Coast Hockey Asso- | individual fdils championship meet of University of Kansas Wins Mis- 
basketball team defeated the Univer- 
was productive of a brilliant and in- \fense and defeated the visitors by 10 resulted in another Columbia Univer-. 
almost perfect defense, and easy shois 
In every way it was a more satisfac= | Seattle were still without the-serv- | | Hammond. Fifteen entries were re- trom its Western News Office ee ene weed 8 hve 
’ ‘ing of the. second half. when they 
brightest star of the match was C. A. hana as the weakness of the defense | | well as some of greater experience. | third SSRONETS, VETORy COMES ODSe Sent emote 


U.S. A., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1922 
was very evenly contested, the score at 
this w 
NOVICE, WINNER: by Samuel Malcolmson in the first. 
34‘ Old Merchant T’l's 3 | | half. ' 
PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Pill Harriers haffy, Distillery, which had rather the 
Vancouver 6 
Abertillery Rugby Tryout, 29 to 
WASHINGTON Is 
, . ‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office - | VANCOUVER, British Columbia — from its Eastern News Office 
with thrilling defense and exceptional 
of the present season, between teams | ‘ciation standing Monday night when! the United States, held at the New 
sour: Valley Conference Bas- ?@sketball te ade 
‘sity of Michigan here Monday nigual, 
teresting game, which went in favor of | soals to 3 in the heaviest scoring en- sity victory, when John Fuertes took | 
e LAWREN =. ver- | which baflled the Illinois forwards, 
tory test that the previous one! be- ices of their big defense man, Rickey, | ceived, comprising most of those who | piney Reeser Rshage pains “5 
h X fe; scored eight points in four minutes, 
'was chiefly responsible for the defeat. | On the first strip were J. P. Richter, | here Monday night when they defeated | pe 


ATHLETICS 
SECOND ENGLISH 4p EASILY J pares at the former's ground, and 
the change of ends being 3 to 3. Other 
| But for some fine work in the: 
Cardiff 3 
| Team Representing the South Is Won Tied Lost Pc 
Swansea | better of the play, would most Bie, 
| Seattle 1 
Devonport Servs.. ; | | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| BADLY BEATEN, from its Western News Office 
LONDON, England—England’s sec- | vancouver again improved its percent-| NEW YORK, New York—The novice , 
floor work the University of Lllinois 
representing England and the South,|they skated through the Seattle de-| York Athletic Club, Monday evening, 
ketball by One-Sided Score .20 to 17. Both teams displayed an” 
the England team by 29 points to 14./gagement of the season. the pair of foils offered by Dr. G. M. imarees to The Christian Sgience Monitor | at the basket were not obtainable. The 
- | | sit except for a few minutes in the open- 
tween England and the North. The and his absence was a serious handi | competed in the preparatory class, as sity of Kansas basketball team won its, . 
| Washington University, 44 to 17. Kan- | enough to win the game. 


a back kicked a splendid length. ee ee 
was also certain in his tackling 
toate ning. The thing that did 
t to spoil the visitors’ game was 
requent failure to observe the 
rule. At times, half the team 
| be off-side, and, on one occa- 
* Ee breeee forward was observed 
g to get at the scrum through the 

8 of the Blackheath pack. 
,' the Frenchmen gave and 
passes well, followed up 
in good ‘style, and tackled 
- Blackheath scored first, 
25 minutes’ uninteresting 
awton, the Oxford University 
across the French line, 
* * i converting his try. 
ft in the second half, the French-. 
ith only 14 men on the field, 
er display, and it was not 
efore L. Béguet ‘succeeded in 
pa try. Soon: afterward, R. 
ulin ns dropped a splendid goal, 
he I Racing Club led by 7 points. 
e Blackheath fifteen was not, 
yopmeaegul playing up to 
on, h several individ- 

sire ae 


cellent form. C. N. 

thas represented England 

e] “‘ 1 17 times, turned out 
fter a period of comparative 
y and was the man who saved 
Weg) closing minutes he 
Pu. / ball from L. P. B. 
ti it came via several 

| 3, and, eluding all would- 
Oe Se over the line.’ 
iS ag called upon to deal 

se kick, and again he was 


Je commencement, Lowe was 

| ed by his opponents, 
rhe essayed a dash down 

# hustled into touch. ~At 
Englishmen, B. 8. 

O° ‘itetHat posi- 

i in all her interna- 

ters last season, showed 

poor light. His kicking was 
ee -keerea and his handling 
, Compared with their 

" home players tackled 

yi ut, actually, they played 
The Frenchmen’s zeal 
PSiseretion in the line- 
enemy they frequently se- 
in a questionable man- 
“scrums”.they heeled 

a their opponents. Pre- 
match at Blackheath, 
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Club had played against ' 
ft, and chad been narrowly: de- | 


'a close game. 


“was opposed to The Har-. 
_Twicke 


nham, and won an 

by the marrow margin 

8 to 15. Neither side was at 
the Navy being without 

of England’s captain, W. 

s, arid the ‘‘Quins” being 

Tr Scottish international, A. 

» who was participating in a 

e at Edinburgh. The Navy 
dy ere a hustling pack, which 
for the fact that, after C. R. 
na n had scored a try for the 
nd G. R. Rougier had repaid the 
ment, M. S. Bradbury was able 
visitors ahead. Rougier, who 

?p in the pack, took the 

' Gracie in the Harlequins’ 

; line, and, before the 

r to a conclusion, scored 
try. -C. A. Kershaw, one of 
hest scrumhalves, followed up his 
lay in the previous international 
between .England and the 

h by another fine exhibition, but 
sal ‘could not equalize. Weak- 
ne reenrds goal-kicking cost them 


days ater the. Harlequins en- 
a fifteen representing 

ir Force. This time they 
1, and lost by 15 

The winners were very 
, their pack being led 

or W. W. Wakefield. 
Park met and defeated Edin- 
derers, who were making a 

- The difficulty of a greasy 
Ssandohe well by both sides, 

‘Bu ” handling brilliantly. 
* ieath adopted a new formation 
he match against Riclimond on 
mber 26, and had five men in the 
td ter line. At first, the mem- 

of the team did not seem to settle 
to their ynusual disposition, but 

= shay got going in rare style 

16 Lovet e Richmond 

ayed well, but their 
eward was a try by L. E. Lovell. 
feathens’” points were for — 
ae der Reit, J. C. 
x. ne, and P. M. teen. 

e tries were converted by 


e between ° exer arid 
ih a win 


dale 


(Class B) 
Won 
9g 


Harvard 
Princeton 


Montclair 
Dn Mins ee vedbees bbe 
Crescent ; 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The un- 
beaten Harvard Club team gained 
another point toward the Class B 
squash tennis team championship yes- 
terday afternoon when they defeated 
the Crescent Athletic Club without the 
loss of a single match. The D. K. E. 
Club proved a surprise in their con- 
test against the Montclair Athletic 
Club, taking all three matches played, | 
the others being scheduled for today, 


| Kershaw, United Services, fresh from. 
’..| his visit to 


the United States. He, 


gave a wonderful display behind the ; 


pe ‘scrum, being assisted by intelligent 


work by his forwards. Scarcely iess 
excellent was W. J. A. Davies—Eng- | 
land’s captain last season—at stand 
off half. He took all Kershaw’s light- 


ning passes with consummate ease, 


/although not playing so consistently 
‘hard as is his wont. 


The England side was changed in 
several respects from that which had 
disposed so effectively of the North. 
In place of R. H. King, the Harlequins’ 
fullback was B. S. Cumberlege, Black- 
heath. He, however, was very much 
out of form and produced little, if any, 
of his usual skillful play. He had op- 
posed to him the Eton and Oxford Uni- 
versity Wing threequarter, I. J. Pit- 


| 


man, and the latter’s pace and swerve 
‘baffled him on several occasions. Pit- 
'man played a great game. The South’s 


With the Class B individual cham- | | “threes” were all varsity men—V. R. 
pionships scheduled for January 28 | Price, Oxford: A. M. David, Oxford; 


interest centered on the performance 
of the various leading members of the 
teams and the easy way in which the 
members of the Harvard team took 
their matches spoke volumes in favor 
of their chances. Special interest was 
shown in the play of the two Rand 
brothers and A. M. Hyde, a younger 
brother of the national champion, all 
of whom had no trouble at ali in tak- 
ing their mafches by easy scores. The 
summary: 

G. E. Abbott, Harvard, defeated N. 
Torrance, Crescent, 15—10, 15—7. 

Cc. F. Fuller, Harvard, defeated M. M. 
Sterling, Crescent, 15—12, 15—3. 

William Rand Jr., Harvard, defeated C. 
H. Zinn, Crescent, 15—4, 15—4. 

Grover O'Neill, Harvard, defeated E. P. 


Cypiot, Crescent, 15—12, 14—17, 18—13. 
Rand, Harvard, defeated H. R. 


Burroughs, Crescent, 15—9, 15—5. 

W. M. Carson Jr., Harvard, defeated J. 
H. S. Andrews, Crescent, 15—1, 15—1. 

A. M. Hyde, Harvard, defeated C. R. 
Dayton, Crescent, 18—16, 15—5. P 

F. A. Jenkins, making his first ap- 
pearance of the season for D. K. E. 
after an absence of five months. in 
South America, proved a valuable help 
to his team, defeating R. E. Hughes, 
the hardhitting young star of Mont- 
clair, with ease. R. H. George, the 
leading candidate of the club for the 
Class B championship, #so showed 
well against H. V. Crawford. The sum- 
mary: 

RH H, hese: D. K. E., defeated H, V. 
Crawford, Montclair, 18—14, 15—3: 

F, A. Jenkins, D. K. E., defeated R. E. 
Hughes, Montclair, 15—6, 15—7. 


F. 


ww. W. Taylor, D. K. E., defeated C. A. 


Hipkins, Montclair, 15—10, 15—5. 


STADOCESTE TARBAIS 
WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


By. special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


PARIS, France—Stadoceste Tarbais 
has won the Rugby football champion- 
ship of the, Armagnac-Bigorre region; 
defeating the Football Club de 
Lourdes,, in the deciding match, by 
3 points to 0. A fortnight previously, 
the pair had met in what was to have 


been the deciding game, but on that 
occasion they drew, after extra time 
had been played. In their second 
meeting, on December 25, the ex- 
changes were no less even. Two 
prolongations were ordered by the 
referee, and,-before a definite result 
was obtained, the game had been in 
progress 120 minutes. The victory of 
Stadoceste Tarbais enables that team 
to retain the champion honor it won 
last season. 

A start was made with the French 
national Rugby football championship 
on December 25, but, as most of the 
leading teams were not in action, the 
games did not hold a vast amount of 
interest. Olympique, of Paris, emerged 
successful, as did Stade Francais and 
the Sporting Club Universitaire de 
France, these teams defeating Stade 
Universitaire de Nancy, the Racing 
Club de Compiégne, and the Racing 
Club Bourguignon by 37 to 0, 5 to 0, 
and 3 to 0, respectively. The majority 
of the games were evenly contested, 
the most smashing victory being 
credited to Olympique. Another big 
win was that” of Aviron Bayonnais 
over Amicale des Charpennes \py 27 
points to 0. \ 


SELECT AUSTRALIAN 
BOWLERS FOR TOUR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


OURNE, Victoria—The selec- 
tion committee of the Australian 
(Lawn) Bowling Council have selected 
the following players from three 


states to represent Australia in Eng-. 


land next summer: 
Victoria—H. Dare, B. sharks, T. Tachell, 
. MacLen 


‘| season in .the 


'K. R. J. Saxon, Cambridge, and Pit- | 
The four, however, were well 


man. 
marked, and it was some time before 


their team scored. A smart piece of 
work by Price gave Pitman possession 
of thé ball, with only Cumberlege be- 
tween himself and the line. A bril- 
liant sidestep and the Dark Blue was 
over for a try. 

By this time, England had obtained 
17 points, six of them due to tries by 
A. M. Smallwood. J. C. C. Catcheside, 
H. G. Periton, and A. T. Voyce also 
crossed the South’s line, Voyce’s effort 
being converted. The England three- 
quarters, Catcheside, Edward Myers, 
E. E. Hammett, and Smallwood were, 
but for the inclusion of Catcheside, 
who figured in the North fifteen in the 
previous trial, the same that repre- 
sented England with such success last 
international tourna- 
ment., All were in good form, @spe- 
cially Smallwood and Hammejt. The 
‘latter did not ‘appear to exert himself 
greatly, but, nevertheless, was _ pol- 


where he was wanted. With Kershaw 
and Davies in front of them, the Eng- 
land “threes” did not lack opportuni- 
ties. Myers made some determined 
and direct runs toward the line, while 
Catcheside, although a trifle slow and, 
compared pith his brilliant team- 
mates, uncertain with his hands, did 
many things well. 

C. R. Knapman and T. Lawton, the 
former of Devonport Services and 
the latter of Oxford University, 
played at scrum and fiy-half respec- 
tively for the South. Knapman con- 


.| sity, 
.| Harlequins, 


es: 


out the game, but it must be stated 
that he was not particularly -success- 
ful. Lawton’s play was eclipsed by 
that of his vis-a-vis, Davies. The 
England pack, led by L. G. Brown, 
was too heavy and clever for the op- 
position. Periton and A: Robson, 
both of whom played for the North 
in the first trial, did a lot of hard 
work, whilst of the others, E. R. 
Gardner, Voyce and Wakefield drib- 
bled especially well. For the South, 
W. H. Taylor, R. F. H. Duncan, L. K. 
Watson, and P. G. Harvey, all of Guy’s 
Hospital, were sterling “pushers.” 
Their colleagues in the pack were 
two Oxford University men, J. E. 
Maxwell-Hyslop and H. P. Marshall, 
R. R. Stokes, Cambridge University, 
and dg. S. Tucker, Bristol. 

At half time, the score stood, as 
mentioned, at 17 to 3, and the second 
period had been in progress quite a 
long time before there was any fur- 
ther scoring. Then, with the England 
pack improving: rapidly, Wakefield 
scored a try, a feat emulated by Pit- 
man, who-grabbed the ball from a 
line-out and swerved his way at full 
speed to the England line. The next 
happening of note was a goal, dropped 
by Hammett from some 30 yards out. 
Perfect handling by Kershaw, Myers, 
and Hammett enabled Smallwood 
once more to obtain a try which Ham- 
mett converted. England appeared to 
take things easily toward the end of 
the game, when Knapman and Har- 
vey scored tries for the South. From 
Harvey’s score, Lawton kicked a good 
goal. { 

After this match, the following sides 
were picked for the final trial, prior 
to the first Wnglish fixture in the 
international’ tournament, against 
Wales, on January 21, 1922: 

England—B. S. Cumberlege, Blackheath, 
fullback; A. M. Smallwood, Leicester, E. 
E. Hammett, Blackheath, Edward Myers, 
Bradford, and C. N. Lowe, Blackheath, 
hreequarterbacks ; W. J. A. Davies, United 
Services, flyhalf; C. A. Kershaw, United 
Services, scrumhalf; A. F. Blakiston, 
‘Blackheath, L. G. Brown, Blackheath, G. 
S. Conway, Cambridge University, R. 
Cove-Smith; Cambridge University, Reg- 
inald Edwards, Newport, E. R. Gardner, 
Royal Navy, A. T. Voyce, Gloucester, and 

. W. Wakefield, Cambridge University, 


Rest--R. H. King, Harlequins, full- 
back; H. L. V. Day, The Army, A. M. 
David, Oxford University, L. 3 Corbett, 
Brist6l, and I. J. Pitman, Oxford Univer- 

threequarterbacks; V. G. Davies, 
fiyhaif; C: R. Knapman, 
Devonport Services, scrumhalf; R. Arm- 
strong, N umberland, P. A. Batty, Hull, 
H, ncean, a Hospital, C. H. 
Evans, Yorkshire, J. E. Maxwell-Hyslop, 
a University, A, Robson, North- 
W. H. Taylor,. Guy’s Hospital, 


ane oS. 


r, Bristol. 


ished in his movements and always; 


trived to prevent Kershaw opening. 


Both forward lines played in brilliant | 
ifashion, the combination on both sides 
'being the prettiest of the season. 
| Mackay and Adams, Vancouver, each 
iraised his season’s seoring total to 18 
points, thereby going into a lead of 
three points over Frederickson of Vic- 
toria. Adams got four’ of Vancouver’s 
tallies and Mackay three goals and an 
assist. The summary: 
VANCOUVER 
Harris, Tobin, lw 
Mackay, 
Adams, Parkes, ec 
Skinner, rw 


SEATTLE 
, Morris 
, I raser 
Walker 
’, Briden 
rd, Riley 


: cohen an, ick bo. ae pe tka chee g, Holmes 

Score—Vancouver 10, Seattle 3. , Goals— 
Adams 4, Mackay 3, Duncan, Skinner, 
Parkes for Vancouver; Fraser 2, Morris 
for Seattle. Referee—Fred Ion. « Time-— 
Three 20-minute periods. - 


COLLEGE ROWING 
OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Many Competitions Are Planned | 


April 8 and Ends June 26 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe spring 
of 1922 promises to be the greatest, 
from a competitive point of view, that 
intercollegiate rowing has ever known 
in the United States. Beginning April 
8, there will be hardly a week-end 
up to and including June 26 when 
there will not be some dual or tri- 
angular regatta. Following the re- 
cently established custom of several 
preliminary races previous to the final 
and so-called championship contests 
of the year, there will be more than 
a dozen regattas, varying from a mile 
and a half to two miles, with two or 


more of the eight eastern university 
squads participating. 

International and _intersectional 
events may also take place, for invi- 
tations will be extended to the winner 
of the Oxford-Cambridge race in Eng-f 
land and the winner. of the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate regatta to com- 
pete at Poughkeepsie, New York. In 
the middie west, University of Wiscon- 
sin and University of Michigan are 
developing rowing as a varsity sport 
and may place eight-oared crews on 
the water this spring. The notable 
showing of the University of Califor- 
nia oarsmen at Poughkeepsie last 
June, when the far coast eight fin- 
ished second to the United States 
Naval Academy crew, established the 
‘standard of rowing among the Pa- 
cific coast colleges. . 

The appearance of the winner of the 
Oakland Estuary regatta on the Hud- 
son River is generally expected and 
there is unofficial assurance that the 
United States Naval Academy eight 
will also present the colors of the 
Middies at Poughkeepsie in an effort 
to retain the rowing honors won last 
season. The entry of a middle west- 
ern shell is doubtful this spring 
although Wisconsin or Michigan is ex- 


years. 

The honor of opening the intercol- 
legiate‘ rowing season of 1922 will fall 
to the Pacific coast-eights, for the far 
western championship regatta is ten- 
tatively set for the first Saturday in 
April. The scene of activity will then 
shift to the east, where University of 
Pennsylvania, Yale,:Cornell, Harvard, 
Columbia, Navy, Princeton and Syra- 
cuse will participate in a sort of 
round-robin series of regattas, ending 
late in May with the American Henley 
at Philadelphia. .A month of training 
will follow for the longer races at 
New London and Poughkeepsie, which 
close the college rowing season, for 
which tentative dates for the tiene dat 
events follow: 


April 1—Oxford vs. Cambridge at Put-: 


ney, England; 8—Pacific Coast Canference 
Regatta at Oakland, California; 15—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania vs. Yale Univer- 
sity at Philadelphia; 29—Columbia Uni- 
versity vs. Yale University at New York: 
University of Pennsylvania vs. Harvard 
University at Boston. 

May 6—Princeton University, United 
States Naval Academy and Harvard Uni- 
versity at Boston; 13—Harvard University 
vs. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston; Princeton University, Columbia 
University and University of Pennsyl- 
vania at (Childs Cup) Philadelphia; 20— 
Princeton University, Cornell University 
and Yale University at Derby; Yale Uni- 
versity vs. Harvard University champion- 
ship class crews at Derby; United States 
Naval Academy vs. Syracuse University at 
Annapolis; 27—Harvard University vs. 
Cornell University at Ithaca; American 
Henley Regatta at Philadelphia. 

June 3—University of Wisconsin vs. Syra- 
cuse University at Syracuse; 23—Yale Uni- 
versity. vs. Harvard University at New 
London, Connecticut; . 26—Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association Fegatta at Pough- 
keepsie. 


AUSTRALIA TO CHALLENGE 
MELBOURNE, Australia (Monday) 
~The Australian Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation is issuing a challenge to the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion to play next summer for the Davis 
Cup, held by the Americans, 


|Max Wochowitz, 
| Verein. 


for This Spring—Season Starts | 


{to 14. 


Columbia University; T. S. Dunning | 
New York Turn Verein: John Fuertes, : | 
Jr., Paterson High School; Frans 
Squeglia, McBurney School, New York, | 
and H. G. Hutchinson, New York Ath- 
letic Club. Dunning won every bout, 
but the other qualifying place de- 
pended on the number of touches, as 
three won two bouts each. Fuertes, 
having only 12 against him, won from | 
Richter, who had 16. 

On the second, L. J. Whitford, Brett | 
Club, Jersey City; Mihran Ateshian, 
McBurney School; Harold Bloomer, 
Columbia University; H. L. Bowman 
New York Athletic Club, and Peter 
Myer, Washington Square Fencers, 
were the contestants, and Myer and | 
Whitford qualified, the latter taking, 
the place on the final bout from) 
Harold Bloomer, defeating him, 5—3, 
in a long and close contest. | 

The third strip qualified two from, 
the Brett Club, C. B. Kay and Edward | 
Nelson, the others fencing being: 
Thomas Moore, McBurney School; E. | 
C. Ernst, Columbia University, ‘and | 
New York Turn) 
Nelson took every bout, while | 
Kay lost only to his teammate. | 

On the final round Fuertes scored a. 
‘complete reversal of his earlier form, 
defeating successively Dunning, Myer, | 
Nelson and Whitford. With a lead of: 
two bouts over Kay, his final pout | 
was not necessary, and was canceled | 
with the others. 


PURDUE WINNER 
BY WIDE MARGIN 


Defeats Northwestern in Western 
Conference Championship Bas- 
ketball Game, 31 to 14 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—The Purdue 
University basketball team defeated 
the Northwestern University quintet 
here Monday night by the score of 31 
The Purdue team, while win- 
ning by a good margin, did not play 
up to the standard it displayed during 
its preliminary contests. 

The Northwestern five fought hard, 
every minute of the game, and its 
passing was good; but it was unable 
to shoot baskets from any part of the 
floor at any time during the game. To 
this defect in the playing of the Purple 
may be ascribed its low score. The 
members of the visiting team took 110 
shots at the basket and made but five 
of them. 

D. S. White ’22, Purdue floor guard, 
was the high scoter of the game. He 
made four goals from the field and 
nine goals from foul, out of 10 
chances. B. B. Gullion ’24, Purdue 
center, made four field goals, and 
played a splendid game on the floor. 
H. W. McKenzie ’23 of Northwestern 
was the outstanding player of his 
team. He led in scoring for the Pur- 
ple, making two goals from the field 
and four goals from fouls. His pass- 


' 


| 


| 


ing was very good, and his dribbling 
was also creditable. . 
pected to compete within the next few |: 


The summary: 


PURDUB NORTHWESTERN . 
Eversman, Chaffee, If 
McKenzie 


Gullion, c c, Holmes, Palmer 


A. E. Woestemeyer ’23 also showed up 


| of the Red and Green five played very 


| 20m. nal es. | 


.rf, Calhoun, Franzen, Shares 
Miller, Saunders 
Score—Purdue University 31, North- 
western 14. Goals from floor—Gullion 4, 
White 4, Masters 3 for Purdue: McKenzie 
2, Saunders, Holmes, Paterson for North- 
western. Goals from foul—White 9 for 
Purdue; McKenzie 4 for Northwestern. 
Referee—N. Kearns. Umpire—Ray. 


White, lg... 


BOTH LINFIELD AND 
CLIFTONVILLE DRAW. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL COMPETI. | 
TION FOR BELFAST CITY CUP 


(To December 24, inclusive) 


Goals 
F A 


' 


Pts | 

8 
11 7 | 
6 6 | 
13 a | 


Queen's Island ., 
Glenavon 
Cliftonville 
Distillery. 


cleo titeeH Mo 


0 | 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland—The star Asso- 
ciation faotball match in the Belfast 
City Cup competition on December 24 
ended in a goalless draw between 
Linfield, the undefeated se of the 


standing, and Cliftonville, on the lat- 
tqr’s grqund. It proved a keen game 
throughout, but was marred by some 
unpleasantness. Glentoran, the Irish 
Cup holder, received a visit from the 
Glenavon men, who were the holders 
of the Belfast City Cup, and won by 
3 goals to 2. In the first half, James 
McMullan scored.for Glenavon, Wil- 
liam Crooks equalized, and Hugh 
Davey gave Glentoran the lead. A 
penalty kick enabled Thomas Rollins 
to level the scores again, but Hugh 
Meek gave Glentoran its third and 


winning goal. 
There was only one goal scored in 


Athletic Association 


| Arena, February 4. 


the Queen’s Island versus Distillery | 


« 


The first half was featured by the 
work of F. D. Cappon ’23 and W. G. 
23 of Michigan and the free 

R. ‘Carney ‘23 of 
baske's, 


sas entered the oo under a handi- | 
cap as Capt. G. E. Rody ’22 was not in| 
his best form; however, this did not | Miller 
slow up the Kansas scoring machine; throws of Capt. C. 
any. The game was very fast and' Illinois. Miller scored four 


hard-fought. The half ended with the |2ll of them long shots, and Cappon 
Crimson and Blue leading, 17 to 10. ' guarded Carney so cleverly that the 
[Illinois star was unable to get a shot. 


The Washington men were unable, 
to penetrate the Kansas five-man de-/|J- P. Sabo ’22 and L. W. Walquist °22 
fense and practically all their shots | each scored a basket in the first half 
were made from the center of the ; and Carney made seven free throws 
court. The floor work of the Kansas /H. G. Kipke '24 got a basket for Mich- 
Dosen was excellent and the Crimson and | |igan_just before the half ended, leaving 
Blue men were in fine form, hitting | !linois ahead, 11 to 10, as the period 
the basket from 4ll corners of the | ¢nded. — 
floor. P. S. Endacott ’23 played a | Illinois opened the second half with 


great defensive game for Kansas and| Carney feeding the ball to Walquist 
and W. H. Roettger ’24, instead of trv- 


ing to score himself, and three baskets 
resulted immediately before Michigan 
recovered, and two free throws raised 
the count to 19. Michigan fought hard, 
but was unable to overcome the lead 
Illinois had piled up. The summary: 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Carney, rg. Cappon 
Walquist, r lg. McGregor 
Roettger, "On 
C ‘ollins, 


‘unusually well, getting six goals from 
the field. Capt. T. C. Thompson °22 


being a very shifty player and 

The summary: 
WASHINGTON 
lg, Leffler, Thym 
if 

rg, Schnaus, Berry 

Were, PUOQGORIONE, Gini cccdccervess ce, Cristol 


Endacott, Olson, rg lg, Thumser 
| Black, lg rf, Thompson 

Score—University of Kansas 44, Wash- 
ington University 17. Goals from floor— 
Woestemeyer 6, Rody 3, Endacott 2, Wulf, 
Black, Fredericks, Olson for Kansas; Cris- | 
tol 3, Thompson 2, Thumser, Leffler for, 
Washington. Goals from foul—Rody 14 for| linois; Ely 2, Miller for Michigan. Ref- 
Kansas; Thompson 3 for Washington. | eree—B. F. Young. Time—Two 20m. 
Referee—A. A. Schabinger. Time—Two / periods. 


well, 
hard to cover. 


KANSAS 
| Hody, - 


| Woestemeyer, Bowman, 


Store—University eof Tllincis 2%), Uni. ~ 
versity of Michigan 17. Goals from floor 
|—-Walquist 2, Sabo 2, Carney, Roettget 
for Illinois; Miller 5, Ely, Kipke for Mich- 
igan. Goals from foul—Carney 8 for Il- 


--- ——— -_—— 


ILLINOIS WINS 
AT WRESTLING 


Defeats the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in Western Conference 


Match by Score of 30 to 22 | 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 

MANHATTAN, Kansas—The Iowa 
State College basketball team defeated 
Kansas State Agricultural College here 
Monday night by a 36-to-26 score. The 
first half was a spectacular battle be- 
tween the two teams, Ames going into 
the lead at the start only to have the 
Aggies pass them at mid-period. The 
half ended with the Aggies holding the 
slender margin of one point, the score’ 
being 19 to 18. 

In the second period superior bas- 
ket-throwing ability combined with 
close guarding enabled the Ames five 
to go into the lead and maintain their 
margin to the end of the game. F. R. 
Williams °22, Aggie right. forward, 
made 20 of his team’s 26 points. He 
made six goals from the floor and 
eight from foul in 10 attempts. N. N. 
Pay Innes ‘25, Ames center, scored five 
~ |goals from the field and his close 
guarding was a large factor in keep- 
The sum- 


IOWA STATE WINS 
AT BASKETBALL 


_—_—_—_—_—_——-- — -— + --—- 


Defeats Kansas State in Missouri 
Valley Conference Champion- 
ship Game 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office | 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — In its first) 
wrestling meet of the 1922 Western 
Conference season, Ohio State Univer- 
sity lost to the University of Illinois, 
30 to 22: 

The surprise of the event was the 
defeat of P. E. Martter ’23, 1921 Con- 
ference ‘champion in the 145-pound | 
class, by McGill. The victory was won | 
by a wrist lock and head scissors in' 
5m. 35s. } 

Capt. G. Hall, Ohio State, won his 
match in the 158-pound class in 10m. 
and 55s. over Player with a head lock 
and body pin. The other fall scored | 
in the meet was by V. A. Flastrom. ’22 
of Illinois, over Bovey-of Ohio State | 
after lim, 29s. of the 12m. period had 
elapsed. The summary: 

116-pound Class—Cross, 
feated Pearlman, Illinois. 

125-pound Class—Flastron, 
feated Bovey, Ohio State, in 15m. 
135-pound, Class—Sternaman, 
and Christopher, Ohio State, draw. ing down the Aggie score. 
145-pound Class—McGill, Illinois, threw mary: 
Martter, Ohio State, in 5m. 35s. 
158-pound Class—Hall, Ohio State, threw IOWA STATE 
Player, Illinois, 10m. ‘5s. | Paxton, Lane, if 
175-pound Class—Myer Illinois, and Ber er ..Ig, Habn 


Miller, Ohio State, draw. TUL Si 6 6 'ccue cacdeuses ccoceee CG, Webber 

Heavy-weignt—Esskinger, Illinois, won | Woodward, Stauffer, Ig rf, Williams 
a decision over Shackson, Ohio State. ‘Currie, . Wann 
; | Score—Iowa State ‘| ‘allleaia 


GOLF TO BE TAUGHT | State Agricultural College 26. Goals from 


floor—Innes 5, Greene 4, Lane 2, Currie 2, 

BERKELEY, California—Golf is to} Woodward for Iowa State: Williams 

be taught at the University of Califor- | Bryan, Cowell for Kansas State. Goals 

nia here. In answer to demands of. from -foul—Currie 8 for lowa State; Wil- 

students, the Harmon gymnasium au- | /i@ms 8, Cowell 2 for Kansas State. Ref- 

. eree—Ic. (. Quigley. rime—Two 20-min- 
thorities have announced that for the | ute periods. 


first time in the college’s | history a : 
course will be offered. Price, an as- BELGIAN FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


sistant football coach, will be the in- , 

structor and the course will be known 

as “recreation to 16.” A putting green | 

and driving facilities have been n= | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

stalled in the attic of the gymnasium. ) from its European News Office 
RRR BRUSSELS, Belgium—vThe game in 

the Royal Daring Club, of 
jrusselS, defeated the Football Club 


de Malines by the odd goal in three 
was typical, in its closeness and keen- 
ness, of the five other matches which 


Ohio State, de- 
Illinois, 
29s. 
Tilinois, |. 


KANSAS STATE 
re. Cowell 


‘o” 
23, 


“Ss 
36, Kansas 


COLBY ENTERS EIGHT 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Manager 
'T. J. Kanaly of the Boston Athletic 
Association, received yesterday the. 
Colby College entries for the Boston | took place in the first division of the 
indoor games, Belgian Association football cham- 
which are to be held at the Boston | pionship on December 25. In no case 
Eight men have! did the winner obtain more than two 
been named for the relay team and goals. Antwerp, Verviers, and Cercle 
three of them have been entered in Sportif Brugeoise, all gained victofies 
|individual events. The relay team will hy the only goals their’ matches pro- 
be selected from G. W. Brier, J. W. Mc- q@uced, defeating Union St. Gilloise, La 
| Garry, R. C. Hearon, C. L. Kemp, Allen! Gantoise, and the Racing Club de 
Mercer, M. W. Feran, W. T. Weise and Gand respectively. Standart and the 
J. L. Berry. Mercer has been entered | Racing Club de Bruxelles scored two 
|for the one-mile run, Hearon for the| goals each, the latter in reply to one 
660-yard run, and W. E. Wise, who is|hy the Racing Club de Malines. 
the New England Intercollegiate Ath-!| standart was opposed to the Football 
letic Association 120-yard hurdle| Club de Bruges, which could not find 
champion, for the 50-yard hurdles. ! the net at all. 

That these games are as popular as Poms in the “promotion” sectiom 
ever this winter is shown by the fact | re not so closely contested, the big- 
that 2500 of the 4000 available tickets | hata victory being by 10 goals to 1. 
have already been sold. The winner by this wide margin was 
_Léopold, which was much too strong 
ncenitt ta Wa Photinia Ol sistas for Tilleurs. Other big scores were 
apect Oe ey SCIENCE MORILOF | Six goals by Berschem against Excel- 

from rn Perosaiongs News Office ‘sior Asselt and five by Lierre against 

DES MOINES, Ilowa—R. W. Feike Courtrai. The defense of Berschem 
’°22, veteran of the Drake University and Lierre was in keeping with the 
track squad, was elected captain of the strength of their forwards, and neither 
1922 team at a meeting of the letter/ team had a goal registered against it. 
men in the Drake gymnasium Tues-| Other results in the “promotion” sec- 
day. Feike, who is a distance runner, tion were as follows: 
is considered one of the best milers 
in the Missouri Valley Conference and : Football 
in the State, several times he broke | U°%!@ Sport -----. 1 LaF 
meet records last season. Feike is a be ORORERD 02: : 
senior in the college of liberal arts. | RS Re a 


7 


' which 


FEIKE ELECTED TRACK CAPTAIN 


Club de 
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INVESTMENTS 


a 


MARY COTTON "FINANCIAL NOTES 


~ GOODS MARKETS 


bs de 


n of Prices and Apprehen- 
nas to Any Higher Levels 
1 up Buying and Results 
lat Week for Distribution 


1 to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ BEDFORD, Massachusetts— 
cotton goods markets have 

arly flat during the past week 

has beeh a great deal of 

in evidence in cotton dis- 
Satieles. While much of this 

| attitude can be attributed to 
. that very few of the large 
‘ie jobbing circles have as yet 


Breet seasonal requirements in 

y of cotton goods and most of 

ire naturally skeptical as re- 

8 until after they have laid 

| for large quantities otf 

_ nevertheless there is real 

as to the ability of the 

et to atand higher price levels, 

seem likely to be brought 
- advancing raw material. 

fp seliere of the New England 

| pone woolen manufacturers to 

wages on a lower scale is 

} the market to mean that the: 

1 cost of production in New 

paetils will remain substan- 

nged until June, at least, 

is generally admitted that this 

“i the New England mills in 2 

ficult and uncomfortable posi- 

i to competing plants in 

of ‘the country. What with 

taxation, with shorter 

hours and _ considerably 

scales than southern 

istern manufacturers are un- 

v Pied meet competition from 

18, and only their quality 

V euakes it possible for them 

, enough business to keep going, 

this ‘ts often taken at a net 


be ve > ad, 
Ba i 
th u 


Bi 


ve 


n Mills Selling 
wry what buying there is dur- 
e current week is being monopo- 
y southern mills, and eastern 
rs find themselves shut 
n the market until their south- 


retire from the mar- 
' materially raise their price 
ae is said by well, informed 
et factors that southern mills are 
to manufacture on a 10 per 
basis at prices which mean 
net loss on every order 
land mill. Competition 
and price pressure too 
pevere to ignore this dif- 
i as a result New England 
} ha compelled to be con- 
“re specialty business not 
1 by southern plants, or rush 
which nearness to finishing 
counts more than a 10 per cent 
in the cost. 
r reported sales during the 
of only 60,000 pieces, or 
ore than a quarter of a nor- 
(s output, and most eastern 
a1 mills reported dealing on 
rtior basis. Some weaken- 
i price structure has taken 
and 38%4-inch 5.85 yard 64 by 
e been sold as low'as 85 cents 
ast, though the genera! market 
w & 8% to 8% cents, with a few 
sult quoting 9 cents flat. Some 
| 2ern mills and second hands 


sich 3 


te offered this construction at 


H ‘ ’ 


> k 


eas 


There was a similar story | 


n 60 by 48s, while the price of 
s also declined from an eighth 
rter of a cent. On narrow 
on l on odd constructions, prices 
mer, but even on these spots 
e had at slight concessions, if 
d be found. 
mills took practically no 
and reported very little 
' that received for fancies 
a alti jes which are not affected 
fket fluctuations. Some of the 
4 ses find matters so dull 
y have been out of touch with 
pr »ducing sources for nearly a 
ta time. The strength of long 
cotton required to maké most 
loupated cotton goods has aided 
een steady, but mill men 
‘ dubious about their pros- 
g business in volume 
than prevail at pres- 
they see no way to avoid 
“4: pri if the raw material 
continue to rise as the supply 
rade cotton dwindles. 
aid Firm 
} were very firm. The combed 
k their strength from the 
n situation, while the carded 


grew stiffer in spite 
gin short cotton owing to 
ovement in the position 
mills and their in- 
sold condition. The 


Ps ng 


J. B. Forgan has retired as chair- 
man of the Chicago Clearing House 
| Association. G. M. Reynolds will be 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 

The Newfoundland ‘government fs 
said to be negotiating with the Arm- 
strong, Whitworth Company of Eng- 
land and the Reid Newfoundland Rail- 
way Company to create a water power 
development totaling 235,000 horse- 
power on the west coast of Newfound- 
land. The project would be used for 
the establishment of a paper mill 
with a capacity of 400 tons of news- 
print daily, a factory for sinelting 
aluminium with a yearly capacity of 
15,000 tons and other industries. Asso- 
ciated companies have asked that the 
government guarantee the interest on 
£ 4,000,000 at 6 per cent with a sink- 
ing fund of 1 per cent for 37 years. 


One million dollars, which the Union’ 
Pacific Railway will spend on new 
equipment, will cover contracts al- 
ready given for 2000 box cars, 1500 
automobile cars and 1000 all-steel, 50- 
foot, 50-ton automobile cars, delivery 
tc be made during the first half of 
‘the year. 

A practice of rural mefchants in 
Kansas which practically disappeared 
during the war, is being revived, viz: 
giving of store money instead of cash 
to farmers in exchange for produce, 
which store money is good in exchange 
for merchandise at the store which 
issues it. 

The United States Shipping Board 
has closed'a contract with the Vacuum 
Oil Company for the transportation of 
approximately 1,000,000 cans of oil to 
ports in the Levant and Near East 
regions during the current year. 


The Transatlantic:Steamship Com- 
pany of Gothenburg, Sweden, is ex- 
tending its South American service to 
China and Japan. Their vessels, which 
load at northern continental ports for 
the Mexican Gulf and South American 
ports, are now, instead of returning, 
loading at the latter. ports for China 
and Japan and will then proceed to 
the Dutch East Indies to load cargo 
for Europe. 


Representatives of Danish, Norwe- 
gian and Swedish central banks, meet- 
ing at Stockholm, urged a return to 
the gold standard as the only solution 
of Europe’s difficulties. They believed 
England and the United States should 
take the first step by stabilizing rela- 
tion of the pound to the dollar. 


GENERAL STRENGTH 
IN NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Pronounced 
strength was displayed in the stock 
market yesterday and. * substantial 
gains were registered by practically 


all issues. Steels, motors, oils and 
various specialties furnished the basis 
for the general advance, traders tak- 
ing courage from the comparative 
ease of money. Dealings expanded 
particularly in the last hour on the 
noticeable strength of rails, especially 
Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic Coast, 
transcontinentals and coalers. Most 
government bonds were firm. Call 
money ruled at 4% per cent. Sales 
totaled 802,100 shares. 

‘The market closed very strong: 
American Ice 85, up 3%; Atlantic 
Coast Line 89%, up 2%; Chandler 
6014, up 4; General Electric 143%, up 
2%; Gulf States Steel 60, up 35%; 
Houston Oil 75%, up 1%; Interna- 
tional Paper. 48%, up 1%; Pierce- 
Arrow preferred 35, up 2; Sloss Shef- 
field 40, ‘up 2; Studebaker 88%. up 3%. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
INDUSTRY REPORTED 


HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania—The 
coal industry in Pennsylvania is pass- 
ing through the most prolonged period 
of inactivity in its history, Frank Hall, 
Deputy Chief of the State Department 
of Mines, declared in a report on min- 
ing operations in the State in 1921. 

The estimated output for the year 
was given as 184,932,285 net tons, a 
new low record.: Anthracite produc- 
tion amounted to 87,530,102 tons, 2,- 
105,934 less than 1920. But the bitu- 
minous output fell off about 70,000,000 
tons. Coke production was estimated 
at 7,000,000 tons as compared with 16,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

The average number of days worked 
in the hard coal field was estimated at 
263, against 267 in 1920. In the bitu- 
minous region the average was 138, 
compared with 226 in 1920. 


WESTERN UNION REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—Net income 
after charges and taxes 6f $9,704,964, 
equivalent to $9.72 a share on the $99.,- 
786,727 stock, is reported by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for 1921. 
In the previous year the net was $12,- 
785,722, or $12.81 a share. The-prelim- 
inary income account for 1921 (the 
month of December estimated) com- 
pares as follows: 


1920 
$121,473,685 
17,281,847 
90,074,266 
1,331,850 


1921 
. $105,096, 456 
17,752,994 
76,003,314 
1,635,184 


BLAST FURNACE STARTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio-—The Trum- 


Gross venue... 


Rep an 
Bond 


as 
bull Cliffs Furnace Company, jointly 


owned by the Trumbull Steel Com- 
pany and the Cleveland Cliffs Furnace 
Company, has lighted its ‘new 600-ton 
blast furnace here. It will supply hot 
metal to the open hearth furnaces of 
the Trumbull Steel Company. There 
are now 11 blast furnaces in operation 
in this immediate territory out of a 
total of 26. Of the 11 five are Steel 


Corporation stacks. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEINE LOAN 

PARIS, France—The “Journal Of- 
ficiel” has published a decree authoriz- 
‘ing the Department of the Seirie to is- 
sue, in New York, bonds to the amount 
of $27,000,000, at 7 per cent interest, sf 


‘payable in 20 


20 years. 


BRITISH INV ESTORS’ 
INTEREST IN MEXICO 


Financial Representatives, With 
Capital in Many Enterprises, 
Would Like to See Cash 


Payments on Securities 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

LONDON, England—British inves- 
tors in Mexican securities have’ chafed 
a good deal under the restraint placed 
on British policy toward the republic 
by the tacit understanding that Lon- 
don’s recognition of President Obre- 
gon’s government should wait on 
Washington’s actiom: The propriety 
of the understanding has never been 
questioned, for apart from the geo- 
graphical propinquity which entitles 
the United States to have its political 
attitude unhampered by what might 
prove to be premature.Euopean recog- 
nition of the Mexican Government, the 
admitted inability of Britain to render 
effective financial assistance compels 
her to subordinate claims and interests 
that are by no means insignificant. 

Leading representatives of British 
capital in Mexico have accepted the 
position loyally and intelligently. The 
oldest organization which invested 
capital ia the opening up of Mexico 
is the Mexican Railway Company, 
constructor of the first railroad in the 
Republic, that from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City. Of respectable antiquity, 
the company adheres to the venerable 
but now almost wholly abandoned 
practice of presenting half-yearly 
reports and accounts, and the latest 
of these, covering the first half of 
1920, appeared when that year was 
on the verge of closing. 


Able to Resume Payments 


Of primary interest to the company’s 
security holders is the evidence of 
the accounts that the company is now 
well able to resume payments of its 
bond interest in cash from current 
earnings, which ‘is to begin at the 
next due dates. More noteworthy in 
a general sense are the paragraphs 
in the report which recall Mr. T. W. 
Lamont’s negotiations with the Mexi- 
can Government respecting the reor- 
ganization of its finances, and the 
adhesion of Messrs. Speyer of New 
York to the International Committee 
of Bankers, in which British and 
continental interests in Mexico ‘are 
appropriately represented. 

Mention of these occurrences in an 
incidental and matter-of-fact way has 
a soothing influence as indicating that 
while British and American financial 
interests in Mexico are not identical— 
in some respects they may conflict— 
the solid elements in both find coop- 
eration not only possible and advisable 
but even advantageous and agreeable. 
When the old top-dog of the financial 
world has to abate some of his suprem- 
acy, he likes to feel that his successor 
in title is as much alive to the obliga- 
sg as to the privileges of the posi- 

on. 


Deferred Interest 

As a preliminary to resuming cash 
payments of interest on its two de- 
benture issues, the Mexican Railway 
Company has had to revise certain 
arrangements made during the pro- 
longed revolutionary period with its 
debenture holders, and its propositions 
aroused accusations of bad faith which 


must have been trying to a board of | 


directors of irreproachable character. 
When cash interest payments had to 
be’ suspended, the board issued ‘“de- 
ferred interest certificates” which were 
made transferable so that debenture 
holders might be able to realize a 
proportion of the cash value in case of 
necessity. It was agreed that these 
deferred certificates ‘should be re- 
deemed before the regular debenture 
service should be resumed in cash. 
This was an arrangement entered 
into freely between the company and 
its debenture creditors;-it is an ar- 
rangement that may be as_ freely 
altered as between the two. The com- 
pany proposed, as of more advantage 
to the debenture holders, that cash 
payments should be resumed on first 
and second debentures at once; that 
20 per cent of the deferred certificates 
representing unpaid interest on the 
first debentures should be paid in cash 
and the -remainder within the next 
four years, and that 
certificates representing unpaid in- 
terest on the second debentures should 
be redeemed in the succeeding three 
years, but without bearing interest in 
the meantime. Suitable guarantees for 
payment of surplus revenue to trus- 
tees for each class of debenture hold- 
ers were proposed, and the suspension 
of dividends on capital stocks Was to 
be absolute until all liability for ar- 


rears of debenture interest had been} 1, 


cleared. 


Speculative Investors 


‘These modifications of the original 
moratorium arrangement were pal- 
pably beneficial to the debenture 
holders, and by restoring the deben- 
tures to the category of current cash- 
paying securities were helpful to the 
company’s credit in case it needed to 
borrow anew. But some of the de- 
ferred interest certificates had passed 
into possession of speculative in- 
vestors who had no particular concern 
for the fortunes of the company, and 
demanded that their certificates must 
be paid off before the debenture hold- 
ers received any interest in cash. 
‘.These people, being largely of the 
professional speculative class who had 
picked up the certificates cheaply, 
were more vocal than the old-fashioned 
debenture holders who had stuck to 
their arrear certificates, and the direc- 
torial proposals had a bad reception. 
When the case came to be argued in 
open meeting, it turned out.that the 
certificate holders would be satisfied 


the refunding debentures pending re- 
demption. The directors held firmly 
to their scheme until a vote disclosed 
that they were assured of a strong 
working majority, and then, having 
attained the principal: object—the 
restoration of the permanent bonded 
debt 0 a cash interest basis—offered 
to pay a moderate rate of interest on 
the refunded certificates. 

The offer was jumped at by men 
who had been threatening legal pro- 


ship, and so the trouble ended. But 
it is a little humiliating to think that 
even speculators will chalfénge the 
good faith of irreproachable directors 
and be appeased by a _ concession 
which they themselves pay for, as the 
current interest they are to receive 
simply reduces the surplus revenue 
available, and so extends the time 
withih which their holdings can be re- 
deemed at par value. . 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE 


.Early Revival of Business Ex- 
pected Together With Sea- 


sonable Overseas Demand 


Special to The Christian Science Monttor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON,,England—lIt is anticipated 
that the steel and iron business will 
soon revive, and that the usual sea- 
sonal demand from overseas markets 
will make itself felt. 

British works have seldom been in 
So good a position to undertake ex- 
port orders. Their prices are in many 
cases at levels at which it is possible 
to compete with .the Continent, and 
partly owing to the war extensions 
and their productive capacity, they 
can offer earlier delivery than the 
makers of any other country. Orders 
can be placed in hand at once; but 
at’ the moment the demand is insuffi- 
cient to keep many works employed, 
and in the midlands and on the 
northeast coast several works have 
recently closed entirely or have shut 
down departments. 

A feature of the situation, however, 
is the gradual improvement in the 
British output of pig iron, and at the 
end of ,October there were 82 blast 
furnaces in operation, compared with 
the 68 at the end of September. In 
this department of the trade, however, 
continental competition is still felt. 
The slow recovery of the iron-produc- 
ing industry is due almost entirely to 
the. cost of coal, which, notwithstand- 
ing the recent price reductions, has 
not reached a level at which the fur- 
nace owners are inclined to make a 
general restart. 

In the finished steel departments 
the little trade moving gravitates to 
the British works, but there is very 
keen. competition among them to secure 
it. A feature of the market at the 
moment is the competition between 


followed the recent suspension of the 
territorial agreement, and fixed prices 
in Scotland. 


MORE, ACTIVITY IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Between 150,000 
and 200,000 tons of steel are expected 
to be placed with mills in the Chicago 
district withinethe next week or ten 
days as a result of recent railroad car 
orders with the leading independent 
interests producing at slightly above 
40 per cent of capacity. 

Steel sheet demand continues fairly 
active and the leading independent 


the deferred | 


steel interest has booked an addi- 
tional 3000 tons for export to Japan. 
An,order for 4000 tons was recently 
taken from the same source. 


BRITISH TREASURY 
SECURITY TENDERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
LONDON, England—vThe _ govern- 
ment, has no difficulty in securing all 
the money it requires on short-dated 
securities. Tenders for £60,000,000 
Treasury bills were opened recently 
at the Bank of England, when the 
total amount applied for was £67,- 
975,000. The amounts allotted were 
as follows: In bills at three months. 
£60,000,000. Tenders were accepted 
as under December 28 to 31, 1221 
For bills at three months, 


urday, at £99 2s. 1ld., about 28,per 
cent above in full. Average rate per 
cent, three months’ bills, #3 7s. 11.09d. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Tuesday Monday Parity 

$4.22%, $4.8665 
.0819 .1930 
078214 .1930 
.1943 .1930 
.043814 .1930 
.3680 .4020 
.0054 .2380 
.946 
.3350 
.0436 
.1500 
.2490 
-1560 
.1995 


ee 


EQUIPMENT TRUST SALES 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The sale of Railroad Equipment 
Trust certificates to the amount of $4,- 
208,400, making a total of $164,226,100 
of these securities disposed of by the 
United States Government to date, was 
announced by Director-General of 
Railroads Davis yesterday. Sales con- 
sisted of blockd of Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road securities to Baltimore and Chi- 
cago interests. 


ee ae 


LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS 
LONDON, England—tThe offerings at 
the woo] sales yesterday amounted to 
11,867 bales. Bidding was brisk, full 


Sterling 

Francs ¢ (French).. 
Francs (Belgian).. 
Francs (Swiss).... 


0812 
078114 
.1940 
043414 
.3678 
005214 
94% 
3310 
0437 
1496 
2487 
11557 


German marks ... 
Canadian dollar .. 
Argentine pesos... 
Drachmas (Greek) 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner....: 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner 


.9€59 
-1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.2680 
.2680 


if they received substantial interest on‘ 


rates were paid and the market gen- 
‘erally showed a hardening tendency. 


ceedings and recourse to a receiver-’ 


Scottish and English works, which has. 


| acqlisition of wheat, coal, cotton, and 


‘the existence of real and available 


events, 


class. 


and cattle, and the*promise that steps 


| question of tariffs is now under close 4921, 


‘PORTUGUESE SEEK | 
BETTER FINANCES 


Economic -Reforms Mark the 
Campaign of Political Parties 
and Programs Embrace Credit, 


Tariff and Debt Changes |. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LISBON, Portugal—lIt is insufficient 
to state that finance and economic 
questions dominate the situation and 
the general interest concerning the 


forthcoming elections as never befére 
in Portugal; it would be difficult to 
imagine a case in which such ques- 
t-.ns, some of them intricate, could 
occupy a more supreme situation at 
such a period anywhere. Ministerial, 
party, and personal declarations at 
present are wholly on the economic 
and financial questions; the truth is 
accepted without comment that it is 
just waste of time to talk about 
education and making railways until 


Portuguese money can somewhat be 
shown, and the value of the escudo 
lifted a little from the 4% English 
pennies at which approximately it 
now stands to the 53 where it might 
be if there were any normality in the 
existing Portuguese scheme of things. 
There is inevitably some talk of army 
and navy reform, but in general 
finance is the thing. 


+ 


Attractive Programs 

If it really mattered how all the 
people vote, or wish to vote, it might 
be a question of which party could'| 


put forth the most attractive financial 
and ecohomic program. As it is, and 
even though. the “elections are to a 
large extent politically arranged, the 
rival parties are contesting somewhat 
upon the point. The chief Republican 
sections, evidently somewhat anxious. 
about the general situation and, 
despite the votes they can secure, not 
feeling safe in‘view of the trend of 
the manifestations of public 
opinion and the efforts of certain op- 
ponents, have come to an arrange- 
ment to fight the election together on 
a joint financial and economic pro- 
gram, and with arrangements made 
with each other as to the allotment 
of seats. 

The program of this conjunction 
consists of 21 definite items, most of 
them .in the financial or economic 
The first is a statement of in- 
tention to secure crédit abroad for the 


agricultural materials. Others deal 
with the necessity for stimulating the 
production of wheat, cotton, electricity 


shall be taken with these objects in 
view. It would be the intention of 
such a government to revise existing 
taxation. and levy new taxes, to re- 
duce the number: of officials with 
which the country is so sadly ridden, 
and to convert the internal debt and 
consolidate the floating debt. The last 
item of the program is a statement of 
determination to raise am internal 
loan of 500,000 contos. 


Government Reforms 
Meantime, a more immediate eco- 
nomic endeavor is being made by the’ 


government itself which, having re- 
gard to certain rumors as to the pos- 
sible postponement of the elections, 
was recently considered to have 
chances of existence such as had not 
been contemplated. Eventually, the 
government have announced that they 
will put the minimum of such program | 
into operation when, if ever, they cai, 

and they announce their measures, 

almost mainly financial and economic 
as before. They propose to limit the 
fiduciary circulation and the emigra- 
tion of gold to foreign countries, to 
stimulate the development of economic 
relations between Portugal and her 
colonies, especially Mozambique, with | 
its sugar supply, to proceed to the na- | 
tionalization of the coal, the commer- | 
cial reorganization of the merchant | 
marine—state administration having | 
failed—and to conclude certain com- 

mercial arrangements with Germany. | 


Question of Tariffs 


In regard to the ‘latter the whole 


‘consideration in Portugal, and nego- | 


dated | 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Sat-| 


tiations are being conducted both with 
France and Germany. Recently the. 
Foreign Minister issued a decree in| 
which the import tariff was revised, 
a minimum scale of duties being, 


| established, these duties being doubled 


against such countries as levied a 
surtax on Portuguese colonial reex- | 
ports, while there were special | 
clauses dealing with the imposition | 
of special tariff rates upon dumped) 
goods. There is felt to be an inclina- | 
tion to favor Germany when possible, | 
and it is notable that the recent nego- | 
tiations had reference to products | 
that through tariff difficulties could | 
not find their way to France, as had | 
been intended, and they are taken by | > 
Germany in return for a concession | | 
of a minimum import tariff into Por- 
tugal. The Oporto Chamber of Com- 
merce recently passed a _ resolution | 
asking the government to take re- | 
prisals against all goods proceeding ' 
from France, with the object of thus 
counterbalancing the prohibition dic- 
tated by the French Government with 
respect to the entrance into France} 
of Portuguese products. .- 

It may here be mentioned that in) 
accordance with a resolution of the 
Junto do Credito Publico of Lisbon, 
payment of the prescribed coupons of 
the first, second and third series of 
the Portuguese Government external 
3 per cent bonds will be made up to 
the end of the present year. Owing 
to events arising out of the world war 
the encashmenht of these coupons has 
been ——" 


| 


‘and creditors, £58,960. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Railway Express, quar- 


terly of 1%%, payable January 13 to_ 


stock of January 12. 


J. G. Brill Company, quarterly of! 


1%% on preferred, payable February | 
1 to “took of January 23. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, quarterly of | 


1%% on preferred, payable March 1) 
'to stock of February 20. | 
Haskell & Barker Car, a special of | 


1.25 


a share. 


Lancaster Mills, quarterly of 21% | 
on common,-: payable March 1 to stock | 
'--National banks in the United States 
payable February 1 to stock of Janu-| 


of February 20 and 1%% on preferred, 


ary 25. 

‘ Copper Range, $1, payable March 1 
to holders of February 1. The last! 
previous payment 4vas 50 cents 
August, 1920. 


Champion Copper, $6 a share, pay-| ended June 30, 
116,000 for the year ended June 


able March 1. 
California Packing, quarterly of $1.50 | 


on common, payable March 15 to stock | 


of February 28. 

Pierce Oil, 2% on preferred, paya- 
ble February 1 to stock of January 
26. The last dividend was 2% paid 
on July 1, 1921. 

' Pyrene Manufacturing, quarterly of 
214%, payab!e February 1 to stock of 
January 19. 

Cincinnati, New Orlean-Texas Pa- 
cific Railway, quarterly of 34% on 
preferred, payable March 1 to stock 
of February 18. 

Dodge Steel Pulley, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable February 
1 to stock of January 21. 

Morosco Holding, Inc., $1 on com- 
mon and quarterly of $2 on preferred. 

Kauffman Department Stores, quar- 
terly of $1 on common, payable’ Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of January 20. 


Magee Furnace, quarterly of 1% % 


preferred, payable January 16 to hold- 
ers of January 12. 

Lit Brothers semi-annual of 54% 
and 244% extra, payable February 28 
to stock of January 26. 

Ft. Worth Power & Light, quarterly 
of 1%% on preferred, payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of January 16. 

Van Raalte Company, quarterly of 
1%% on first and second preferred, 
payable March 1 to stock of Feb- 
ruary 15. 


BETTER DEMAND 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Relaxation in 
the tension in the monetary position 


noted Monday induced a better demand 
for gilt edged investment issues on the 


stock exchange yesterday and they 
moved upward. Adjustment of the 
political situation at Paris led to a 
more cheerful feeling with regard to 
French loans. With the conference in 


progress to bring about an end to the 


strike of the workers at the Rand 
kaffirs hardened. 

The rubber group also was brighter 
following # firmer tone in the crude 
article. Moderate support was given 
to the industrial section. Oil shares 
were quiet. Royal Dutch 37, Shell 
Transport 49-16 and Mexican: Eagle 
3%. 

Home rails were firm with opinions 
more optimistic. Dollar descriptiohs 
were idle but steady. 
were in exception, being weaker and in 
poor demand. In-the main sentiment 
throughout the city continued confi- 
dent and trading in the house was 
brisker in spots. 

Consols for money 521g, Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 10, Rand Mines 2, 
bar silver 35d. per ounce, money 3 
per cent. 
4 per cent; 
@% per cent. 


ADELAIDE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY REPORTS, 


f Christian Science Monitor | 
Special to The | esha, Sheu. 


australia—The | Semerally the item is due to the fact 


from its Australasian News Office 


ADELAIDE, South 
| pressure of double taxation has been 
one factor in transferring the contro 
of certain organizations from London. 
‘to Australia and the Adelaide Electric | 
‘Supply Company, Limited, is one of) 
the *firms affected. The removal of| 
control from London was effected dur- 
‘ing the year ended August 31, 1921. 
-The net income for the financial year 
representing the amount after 
/expenses and taxes had been deducted 
from the gross earnings, was £133,824, 


9 
against £103;887 in 1920 and £86,62 26/ experts, 


During the financial year 1921, gross | allows the law 
cent, | 


in 1919. 


earnings increased by 354 per 
operating expenses by per cent, 
‘mainly owing to the advance in the 
| price of coal, and the net income by 
29 per cent. A dividend at the rate of 
12 per cent nia been paid on ordinary 


of 


‘shares, as well as preference dividends. | 


|The area covered by the company is 
157 square miles, containing 248,000 
persons, of whom 35,200 are con- 
'sumers of power, compared with 29,- 
475 in the previous year. The paid- 
up capital is £1,206,011, debenture 
stocks, £198,631, sinking funds, £ 86,- 
779, general reserve, £117,858, div- 
idend equalization account, £40,000, | 
Assets amount) 
to £1,773,491, of which the company’s | 
| undertaking | represents be 1, 414, 948. 


— — ~— —_—_ ~~ 


RAILWAY BONDS OVERSUBSCRIBED 


NEW YORK, New York—J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. yesterday opened and 
immediately closed subscription books 
for 
general mortgage bond issue of the 
Southern Railway, bearing 6% per 
cent interest. It was announced that 
the issue was heavily oversubscribed. 


—_— —— ewe 


COTTON MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed steady yesterday. Jan- 
uary 17.73, March 17.56, May 17.23, 
July 16.78, October 16.20. Spot cotton 
quiet; middling 18.04 


INATIONAL BANKS 


‘OF UNITED STATES 


/There Was a Falling Off in Net 
Earnings During the Year 
Ended June 30, 1921, but 
Gross Was Largest in History 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


showed‘a slight falling off in net earn- 
ings for the year ending June 30, 1921] 

according to the report of the Comp- 
_ troller of the Currency, Dut the gross 


in | earnings were the largest in history, 
|totaling $1,201,919,000 


for the year 
against $1,109,- 
30, 


1921, 


/ 1920, an increase of $92,803,000. 

The net showed a slight falling off, 
at $372,013,000, against $372,726,000 for 
the previous year. Charge-offs, how- 
ever, were much heavier than for the 
previous year, and for this reason net 
addition to profits was $216,106,000, 
against $282,083,000. 

Salaries and wages were®$26,274,- 
000 in excess of 1920. Interest and 
discount on borrowed money increased 
$36,676,000 and taxes $7,914,000. Total 
increase, in expenses was $92,803,000. 
Total increase in losses charged off, 
were, $65,330,000. 

Expenses paid and losses charged 
off for the year ended June 30, 1924, 
compared with June 30, 1920 (000 


omitted) are as follows: 

-—-—June 30—--—, 
1921 1920 

..$202,726 $175,452 


Expenses paid 
Salaries and wages .. 
Interest. and discount ‘on 

borrowed money 
Interest on deposits...... 2 
Taaxes 


82,720 
287,637 
79,484 


on first preferred and 2% on second , ©ontributions 


to 
. 165 
110,932 


$736,390 


can National Red Cross 
Other expenses .......... 128.3 


$829,906 
Losses charged off— . 
On loans and discounts.. 
On bonds, securities, etc.. 
Other losses 
Foreign exchange , 
In spite of these Reavy checianinn 
dividends for 1921 exceeded the previ- 
ous year by $10,365,000. In 1920 divi- 
dends paid totaled $147,793,000, or 
12.10 per cent, and in 1921, $158,158,- 
000 or.12.42 per cent. The surplus 
fund is $1,026,270,000. 


Earnings Probably Better 


Good ‘as the statement is, actual 
earnings were probably better than 
indicated. Heavy losses were sus- 
tained last year but not actually 
charged off until this year, giving 1920 © 
a more favorable and 1921 and a less 
favorable position than if proper 
charge-offs had been made during 
1920. In 1920 net earnings on capital 
for the banks of New_York City stood 
at 37.50 per cent; for 1921, 24.75 per 
cent. Many ‘banks in New York 
charged off not only all losses actu- 
ally sustained, but all assets of doubt- 
ful value. It is believed some banks 
will ultimately recover an appreciable 
amount from assets written off. 

The highest dividend paid by any 
city was 57.50 per cent paid by the 
New Orleans banks. For the year 
ended June 30, 1920, New Orleans 
banks paid 20.18 per cent. 

' Oklahoma‘s earnings fell off sharply, 


$76,210 


Argentine rails | 
iper cent, against 6.02 per cent for 


| 1921. 


the net for 1920 amounting to 23.56 


North Dakota, which has sus- 
tained many failures among state in- 
stitutions, shows earnings on capital 
of national banks 12.16 per cent for 


1! | inland banks, 


| York 


_banks, handling only 
ness, and perhaps not equipped with 


lard 9.62b, July 


1921, against 10.53 per cent for 1920. 
Pennsylvania, the only state having 


| more national than state banks, caress 


three months’ bills 3 13-16 | ital in 1920, against 18.26 per cent for 
1921. 


-F oreign Eiichi’ Losses 


An unusual item in the report for 


1921 is $10,628,000 charged off on the 


consolidated report as loss from for- 
‘eign exchange. In 1920 there was no 
In the opinion of bankers 


'that many small banks, particularly 
formerly content to 
their customers’ foreign ex- 
‘change business through their New 
-correspondent, have recently 
turned to carrying their own balances 
abroad and handling business directly. 

The danger in a small bank carry- 
ing its own foreign business is obvi- 
ous. New York banks, with an im- 
mense volume of business and large 
amounts done for correspondent 
banks, cannot only afford to emplov 
but the volume of busine-s 
of averages to make 
the gains more than compensate for 
the inevitable losses, whereas smaller 
their own busi- 


‘handle 


knowledge necessary 
are likely 


the specialized 
to transactions in exchange, 
to lose money. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—-The wheat mar- 
ket strengthened after a somewhat 
weak opening yesterday, and closing 
prices were fractionally higher, with 
May at 1.12 and July at 1.00%. Corn 
price changes were slight, May deliv- 
ery closing at 531% and July at 54%. 
|May barley 5Sb, January pork 16.19, 
_May pork 16.25, January lard 9.32, May 
lard 9.85a, oi sisiins 
‘ribs 8.55, May ribs 8. 65. 


RAILROAD LOAN APPROVED 


| NEW YORK, New York—-The United 
| States Government 


9» 
a $30,000,000 development and |!” Of $25,000,000 for five years at 6 


has approved a 


per cent to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Company to refund 
a $25,340,000 note held by the govern- 
ment maturing March 1, 1922. The 
company will take care of the balance 
of $340,000 out of funds in the treas- 
ury. Extension of the loan takes care 
of the road’s only maturity in 1922 and 
practically gives the company a 
breathing spell until 1925. In that 
year the European loan and gold de- 


benture 4s mature, 
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| which now goes ‘to the House, ends 
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1 from academic traditions. As women, }: 


‘\always been related to life. 


; int : h for “the _ present} 
ington nference, carrying for- 


“and. ‘actions | 


{P. McLean of Connecticut, Geerge H. 


in 
| mente, was agreed: yon at the White 


‘Jit had been changed by Kenneth Mc- 
S) 80 as ~ “to Set the present build- | 
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Athis time to discuss education in its 


‘American education’. The term ‘Amer- 
ican dducation’ should be applied not 
alone to the 48 different state systems 
in the” United States of America. 
‘America’ should define an education 
that is based upon the common needs 
and interests of the people in this new | 
i world, in Canada, in: the countries of 
South. America and in: the United 
States of. America. On ‘this side of 

‘water we are more or less free 


wé have been the first teachers of the 
race, and with us education’ has 
Is it“too 
youch to hope that because we bring 
an untrammeled point’ of view to this 
conference, we may make a’Teal ‘sone 
tribution to education?” 


"| Senate, benisiid Party Lines, 
_ Paves Way for: Appointment 
of Farmer Representation on 


onrd-—tnee yien Cooalined 


~ 
Special to The Christian Sdieinde Monitor 
from its-Washington News Office | 
WASHINGTON; District of Columbia 
—Partisan lines were | ignored ‘by the 
Senate yesterday tn passing the com- 
promise _biil creating an additional 


s0 &s té, pave the way. for the ap: 
aieisiont of a practical farmer rep- 
resentative. Passage of the measure, 


a long series -Of , attacks on the Fed- 


The vote by which the bill and all’ 
amendments , were passed was. 63 to 
9, seven Républicans and two Demo- 
¢rats voting jn the negative., -Tliese: 
. Brandegee of Gonnecti-. 


Walter BH. Edge of New Jersey, Henry 
W. Keyes of New Hampshire, George 


Moses of ‘New Hampshire, James W. 
and Atlee Pomerene of Ohio’and John 
crats. 


- 


s 
AEN 
“While the victory is clearly’ on the 


on the board are not. so: explicit as 


e: ‘The: compromise, sponsored 
Kellogg (R.), Senator. 


the board and requests 
the: Presider: “in making the appoint- 
i icapresentation of the financial, agri- | 


linterests, and tle geographical sub- 
divisions’ of the country.” = _- 
In their original proposal, the ag 
‘yleutturat: bloc demanded that - thé 
President. be. specifically / directed to 


| board. * “Phat the President ‘woul ap- 
point’a practical. ‘farmer if: the Senate 
would not undertake to dictate to him 

the: manner of executive, appoint- 


‘House conference. 

‘The real test vote was takenon a mo- 
tion of George P. ‘McLean (R.); Senator 
from ‘Connecticut, chairman: of the, 
Banking ‘and Currency Committee, to} 
-recommit the bill «with . all-qmend- | 
ments. His motion was rejected: by| 
a -vote of 52 to.17, as indicating the 
overwhelming’ sentiment of the mem- 
bers in favor.of the legislation. . 

‘Senator, M¢Lean pleaded. that banks 
were leaying the Federal ‘Reserve 
systems, and that others were refusing 
to join: because of fean that Congress 
would enact “class legislation.” 


Building Costs Limited ,° 


In passing the bill, the Senate 
adopted an amendment which would 
require the 12 Federal Reserve’ banks 
of the country: to -get permission from 
‘Congress, to erect: buildings, and. re-' 
stricting the cost of all. future struc- 
tures to not miote than $250, 000:. This 
amendment was adopted as.a result of: 
the vigorous objection ‘that had been 
waged previously against the “exttav- 
agant. waste’ ofthe Federal Reserve 

Board’s surplus funds in constructizig 
costly buildings, whicl,. in the past 
four years, exceeded the total amount, 
authorized by the United States. Goy- 
ernment for public buildings. | 

“The limitation placed on the apst ‘of 
bank buildings, however, will. not 
affect those "now under construction. 

illiam J, Harris (D.), Senator from 

rgia, obtained the' adoption of the 
amendment, by a-vote of 40 to 33, after 


Kellar (D. ), Senator from Tennessee, 
der: the demand of 


| Williams says. 


year, that 


NEW OBJECTIONS TO 
Sf. LAWRENCE PLAN 


bia for Canal hela Would 
Fall ‘Heavily on New York, 
the State ‘Engineer’ Declares, 
es apres ‘Adequate Return 


' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 


NEW YORK, New York—Opponents 


of the St. Lawrence . River project, 


yesterday seized wipon the report that 


‘the joint international commission. had 


submitted the plan to President Har- 
ding as an opportunity to renew their 
objections to the scheme. _ 

Frank M. Williams, state engineer 
and surveyor, says that, because of 
population and wealth, New York} 
State would be taxed to pay 28 per 
cent of the initial cash outlay for con- 
structing the canal. At the same time, 
he adds, power rights, worth millions 
of dollars to the people of this State, 


would be. taken from them on the}; 


theory of financing the completed 
project, and they would thus pe 


placed in the position of having to 


pay practically the entire cost of an 
improvement in which they did not 


believe. | 


“Under. the water-power policy of 
this State, it is now possible for the 
State to provide for development .of 
this power. on a basis which should 


‘realize for the state treasury’ a very 
‘substantial yearly income and stil] in- 


sure cheaper electric current from 
this source for both New York and 
the New England states,” said Mr. 
Williams. 


Cost to New York 


“I can. see no advantage in the 
United States entering into any agree- 


ment undér which it will be the part- 


ner with. another nation in construct- 
ing a ship canal'in the face of econo- 
mic objections which apply to this one, 
the greater portion of which will be 
located in foreign: territory. Even 


if the full water powér of the 4,000,000 


horsepower which the proponents ‘of 
the St. Lawrence Canal say is located 
in that river, is to be developed, I ‘fail 
to. see what possible advantage it 
would be to_the United States. 

“All the power, with the exception 
of that located at-the Long Sault 
Rapids, and which already belongs. to 
one state in the Union, is located in 
Canadian territory. We would, were 
we to enter into the construction of 


this ship canal, be placed in the posi-- 


tion of having to pay ‘one-half the cost 
of developing 4,000,000 horsepower, 


and would receive in return but 1;000,- | 


000 that already is located within our 
borders, and which, under our present 
laws, we Can develop ourselves with- 
out tying it up to.a navigation plan.” 


‘Barge Canal Favored 
| ota, which was approved |’. 
od iby a vote “of 64. to 10, adds a sixth 
8,| member’ to: 


Full utilizatton of: the New York 
‘State Barge Canal, instead of par- 
tieipating in the St. Lawrence. Ship 
Cana] project, is urged by Mr.. Wil- 
liams. -He‘says that the Great Lakes- | 
St. Lawrence ‘Tidewater Association 
in its .propaganda. does not’ consider 
many features which would preclude 


_| any but a remote: possibility- of the 
successful use of such a canal by 


ocean-going vessels. 

Arguments. in, favor of the ship 
canal, he insists,, ignore New Yark’s 
$165,000, 000 canal, which already. ‘con- 
nects the Great ‘Lakes with the sea. 
“This barge canal,” he says, “has not 
been used to the-extent that it should 
be, despite: low freight rate and splen- 
did. service. 
‘shippers in théir desire to have ocean 
vessels dock in the Great Lakés, have 
Jost sight of the excellent waterway 
that now leads to. their door. If they 
use the barge canal and thus éncour- 
age the operators to enlarge fleets and 
service, they will discover that the 
canal’ will meet their water. trans- 


: portation requirements.”. 


- Physical conditions alone constitute 


‘a. stumbling block which, from an 


economic standpoint, would make the 
proposed ship canal’s use by ocean- 
going vessels a remote possibility, Mr, 
He explains that the 
river below. St: Regis is practically 
closed by ice for six months of the 
its mouth is subject to 
evere storms and heavy fogs, and that 
\the Gulf of St. Lawrence is very wide, 
full ‘of strong currents and submerged 
reefs which menace navigation. Marine 


insurance rates are higher on vessels 


going On ports in this section, he adds, 


than on those touching elsewhere on 
the Atlantic coast. 


His observation of canal . construc: 


tion leads him to believe that ‘pre- 
liminary cost estimates are likely to be 


too low. 


Treaty Nesitiation Soon 
‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


»-Negetiations of a treaty between the 


United States and Great Britain look-, 
ing toward improvement of the St. | 
Lawrence River between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario so as.to provide'a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean thay. be expected to be 
undertaken soon, it was said yesterday 


at the White House. The arrangement 


Mjof such a treaty is recommended in 


‘the International ' Joint. Commission |. 


Y| transmitted on Monday. by the. Pres!- 


f 


te . 
‘Pe 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 
HAS BUT 352 ALIENS 


. ebro District of Colurabia . 

est | _Wigures just given out ‘by Secretary |’ 

Reserve | ot the Navy-Denby indicate that the | Fic 
rege Pasco ge Alan a peiticeand 


t ‘and re ate ae en aamad meme . 


+ * “ 4 
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“Apparently, the western} 


~~ 


year the navy coldpihens 119,205 sien, 
of whieh number 109,457 were natives, 
15829 were born ‘im Guam, the 
Philippines ‘or \Virgin Islands, and. 
3567 were naturalized citizens. 

The figures also show it is a hand- 
picked navy, for. out of 135,993 ap-. 
plicants, only 72,386 were accepted. 

It is a .well-hehaved, avy, too, as 
only 6.8 per cent of thé total number 
of discharges were dishonorable, and 
but 6.08 per ceht of the total men in 
‘the. service. during the year deserted! 
Good ‘conduct medals in the service 
total over 6000, s6émé men having 


jeight to their credit also testifying to 


the character of the enlisted men. 

The distribution of men by states 
gives New York the ‘lead in both 
nativity and residence; 13,452 in the 
former and 14,170° in the _ latter. 
Pennsylvania comes second.in éach 
list, with 9951 and 9299 respectively. 
The native sons’ list gives third place 
to Massachusetts, fourth to Illinois, 
and fifth to Texas. 

Out of the'total 119,205 sailors, uiers 
are 110,024 white, 5545 Filipinos, 2385 
Negroes, 196 Chinese, 88 Japanese, 139 | 
Samoans, 249 Chamorros, 296 Hawai- 
ians, 197 Porto Ricans and 86 Amer- 
ican Indians. 

The American Navy also is‘a young 
navy, 45,555 being under 21; two- 
thirds of them are 24 years and under, 
and cnly 904 are above 45, although | 
538 are over 60: and still active. 

‘Kight per cent of the enlisted men 
are married, a. total: of 983% men. 
Over half the men have had previous 
sea service, and 449 of them have 
served over 20 vears. | 


: ART 


Public to See Bixby Collection 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The develop- 
ment of the French school of land- 
scape painting from the conventional 
Style of thé seventeenth century to 
‘the impressionistic of the twentieth 


century is illustrated in a group of 
paintings from the collections of Wil- 
liam K. Bixby, on exhibition in the 
St. Louis Art Museum. Mr. Bixby has 
in his collection gome exceptional 
‘works of art and is recognized widely 
as an unusual connoisseur of: paint- 
ings. It.is through his public spirit- 
edness that St. Louisans have been 
permitted to view ~~ study. artistic 
work rarely placed on exhibition. 
The oldest. painting ‘shown in this 
exhibit is “The Flight Into Egypt” by 
Claude Lorrain (1600-82), a French- 
man who lived in Italy a good part 
of his life and has-been called the 
master of “Italian Landscape.” ' The 
painting depicts the -holy family! 
“walking. along the banks of a stream 


‘winding among houses and castles.; 


The emphasis is placed on the _han- 
dling of atmospheric effects, the figures 
being mere accessories. — 

The Barbizon school of the nine+ 
teenth “century is depicted by works 
of J.. B.' C. Corot,» Charles Emile 
Jacque, Emile van Marcke and Henri 
Josef Harpignies. Corot's “Forest” 
shows: admirably his cemmand of 
‘poetic atmospheric effects. A: pastoral 
scene called “Flock of Sheep at the 
Edge of Wood” is’ representative of. 
the work of Jacque, majestic trees 
forming the background for a shep- 
herd and his.flock. The beauty of 
landscape’ settings as handled by this 
‘school also is represented by Emile 
‘van Marcke’s painting called “Land- 
scape.”’ 


nies are ineluded and stand out for 
their grandeur of treatment. There is 
“Matinée d’Automme, Morlaix,” Har- 
pignies’ salon picture of 1901, present- 
ing rich effects in deep. green and 
golden foliage touched by™the light 
from the morning sky. The other, 
“Le Crepuscule,” is an evening scene 
with.a sky touched with soft tone§ of 
red. Of the later schools is.Leon A. 
L’Hermitte, whose composition “At the 


Fountain” shows a group of peasants | 


in a cheerful outdoor scene. It is im= 
pressionistic in treatment, character- 
istic of modern French’ paintings. 


MAINE. SURVEYS ITS 


UNUSED WATER POWER}! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘AUGUSTA, Maine—Nearly al] the 
power sites in Maine have been visited 
by the Maine Water Power Commis- 
sion during the year and all available 
material has been used in determining 
ithe amount and location of unde- 
veloped water power. A method of 
filing has been adopted which will per- | 
mit keeping. this information continu- 
ally up to date.’ 

The available data shows that Maine 
today stands fourth in the amount of 
‘developed power. New York and Cali- 
fornia lead, with slightly over 1,000,000 
horsepower developed. Washington 
State follows with 453,566. 
counting only plants over 100 horse- 
power in capacity, has 448,177.. Wis- 
jconsin, Montana and South Carolina 
follow, with between 320,000 and 350,- 
000 horsepower. It is of interest to 
note. that the total’ horsepower in 
Maine, the easternmost state, and in 
Washington, one of the ‘westernmost 
states, is nearly the same. 

The summaries of power data for the 
different river basins-in Maine have 
been estimated and show an increase 


jot 22 percent in developéd power) 


;during the aed 10 years. 
| PAXTON ‘WINS POPULAR PRIZE 
_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


"| Specially for RRS Christian Science Monitor 


Two works by Henri Josef Harpig- : 


Maine, : 


.P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 


| PICTURE COMMISSION’ | 


_ ASKS. LARGER POWERS 


Special to The Christ ‘Science Monitor 
from'its Eastern News Office 


| AvBANY. New York — Five films 


‘| -were condenined in ‘their entirety by | ~~.~. 


the’ New York’ State Motion Picture 
Commission during the (first five 
months of its operation. The commis- 
sion granted 6194 permits without 


examination, issued 1330 licenses, ap-} 


proved 1170.films without eliminations, 
and made eliminations -in 160. 

Eliminations were made on. these 
grounds: indecent, 85; inhuman, 35; 
tending to incite to crime, 54; im- 
moral or tending to. corrupt morals, 
61; 
which eliminations were made were 
thus classified: dramas, 81; comedies, 
43; comedy dramas, 20; serials, 7; 
news, 4; educational, 3; cartoons, 2. 

To do. this -work the commission 
spent $36,687.80. The commission now 
asks a much larger appropriation and 
jfor a/proper system of film inspec- 
tion. It would have the law amended 
to define ‘what constitutes educational, 
scientific, re'igious, .or charitable}; 
films, so that_ it can be- clear what 
films are exempt from license fees 
on, these bases, 

The commission wiale also’ amend 
the law to give the commission power 
to determine what films are unpatri- 


sacrilegious, 5.° The films from 


otic or seditious, with authority to 
refuse licenses. for such films. 


MORAL OPINION OF 
WORLD, NEW FORCE 


| 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The moral 
opinion of the wor'd is a new force 
in the prevention: of warfare, accord- 
ing ‘to the Rev. E,. Tallmadge Root, 
who told the members. of the New 
England Women’s Club that the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament at 
Washington indicates the possibilities 
of eliminating war. 

“The exclusion of poisonous gasses,” 
he said, “and the regulation of sub- 
marines proves that a new force has 
entered in the denominational rela- 
tions—the force of the moral opinion 
of the world...What will prevent any 
nation .in. thé crisis of.a war from 
snatching at victories or avoiding de- 
feat by the use of the forbidden 
weapons? Nothing but a regard for 
the moral sentiment of mankind. This 
motive will have to be very strong 
indeed to control the passions aroused 
by war. If, therefore, this regulation 
has any va'lue at all, it is because it 
is more powerful than ‘war itself.” 


Classified Advertisements | 


REAL ESTATE 


LLP LA ee a 


MAMMOTH MODERN POULTRY FARM 


Showing big yearly profits; best prices at door, 
on State road, centre enterprising town, 10 min. 
walk to depot, overlooking salt water river; 100 
acres, 80 rich tillage, cut 35 tons hay, balarice 
pasture, oak and pine oy rged 100 apple or- 
chard, % acre raspberries, cakpe blackberries: 
gentlemen’s home, best in fn Fn 11 rooms, com- 
plete modern, steam heat, running water, elec- 
tricity, bath, etce.; barn 80x70 with basement, 
Al shape, poultry accommodations for 1000; un- 
limited water system free; condition of owner 
forces sale, includes 2 horses, cow, 1006 Bowtie’. 
complete machinery, tools, incubators, etc.; ° 
wonderful apportunity; write for details; Aaltrs 
800, terms;:-large photos at office. CHARLES 
P CO., 294 Washington St., Boston. 
New Journal thailed free. 


MOUNTAIN CAMPS" 


For rent for week end or a. 
Comfortable, attractively 
pished bungalows. Fully - pro- 
visioned. 


Near Briarcliff, N: Y. 


ier froni New York. Superb 
Gooc walking. motoring. 

8. Boyd Darling. 
" Pleasantville, N. Y. 


a Rookiet 
Sooner 


ere 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 280, corner + 95th Street 
N. Y. C. Front apartment beautifully and com 
pletely furnished, piano player. Six rooms and 
library. Perfect order. Immediate possession. 
$275 monthly. Lease eretoreniy to Oct. eee 


SITUATIONS WAN TED—MEN _ 


LAW CLERK. L. L. BR. Experienced | stease- 
rapher, desires position. Some experience. Salary 
secondary to good connection. P-53, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 21 EB. 40th St., N. ¥. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 

ADVERTISING MANAGER money-making 
daily, twenty-two hundred circulation, - wants 
undeveloped field with larger daily in live town. 
Sold over 70 new contracts past nine months. 
Salary thirty-fve and commission. Write W052, 
1458 3 McCormick Bee. Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


CHI CAGO 


~E. A. HOLDEN. 


Dry Goods and Men’s 
_ Furnishings 


7030-7 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Our New Warehouse at 7618 No. Paulina St. 
Is, we. ve, the most beautiful in Chicago. 

_#WERNER BROS. 
FIRE-PROOF STORAGE CO. 


‘Main Office—2615 Broadway 
PACKING—SHIPPING—REMOVALS 
6 WAREHOUSES — “WE KNOW HOW” 


18 80.-LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Printers, Stationers, Binders 
Steel Die, and 
Plate Engravers 


Htodate plant to meet rour wants te ai 
lines. ag hrarchge ‘ad unday” scbopia 1 
~ Blank ‘books und 


leat cutis. 
ics SAU saree ap 80, 1A) SALLE. BF. 
AND MEATS 


- Suehisen’s Market House 


+s 


qo ai ae 
ED D 


fb 

Fe = ie | 
“a 
* 


4425 BROADWAY 
| £00 


, wer * Office 


ot the olen ar te 
7B. Eee Tel. L.'¥. 2008. CHICANS : 


‘CLASSIFIED 


ILLINOIS) 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


__ CHICAGO—Continned 
CUORGEORESGEQRRLERGEE 
‘he Harmony Cafeterias 


CHICAGO 
Breakfast—Luncheon 


_ Continuous Service 
7 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. 


=. 


; 
| 
; 


’ Est ablished 1885. 


324-328 S. Wabash Ave. 

15-17 S. Wabash Ave. 

21-23 8. Dearborn St. 

58-60 rial Washington St. 
25 W. 


Randolph St. 
=~} \holesome hOME Lora 
-- 0, KRUEGER | 
Custom Tailering for Women and Men 
Cleaning. Dyeing, Hemstitching, Buttons 


Covered, Ete. 
Madam A pase Gowns 6244 Ellis Ave. 
Tel. yt ee yrs 7197 


410 E. 63rd St. 
Tel. Wentworth 1412 


Che Seis Mg 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE 


Tel. Edgewater 4611 
SHEKIDAN ROAD—Tel. 


The Oldest Bank in Woodlawn 


WooDLAWN TRusT 


' 


&* SAVINGS BANK 


Member Federal: Reserve System 
1204 E, Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, $6,000,000.00 


‘CITIZENS’ STATE BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


© 


Officers: 
CHAS. JOHNSEN, President 
OTTO J. GONDOLF. Vice-President 
CHAS. GASTERLIK. Vice-President 
HA Ze By R. GIBBONS. Vice-President 
SQUIRES. Cashier 
i. TESSMER, Aneistant Cashier 


DEPARTMENTS—Commercial Savings, —— 
Department, Real Bstate, Loans, Safe Depos 
Vaults, Foreign Exchange. 


ERSKINE DOUGLAS, Proprietor 
Telephone; Oakland 3655 


Kenwood Jewelry Shop 
1355-1357 E. Forty-Seventh Street 
CHICAGO 


THEODOR KRUEGER 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Hardware, Tools 


Fine Cutlery, Kitchen Outfitters, Household 
Specialties, Paints, Janitors’ Supplies 


| 
4543 Broadway (‘‘Uptown’’) i | 


778 Milwaukee Avenue 
_ Phones Edgewater 1°40 — Monroe 813 


Forest Glen tne 


1158 | 
Office 


G id. 
Creamery“"s8 
3787-39 
Southport t. Tt 
Avenue, . Orn pany 
» Milk Bottled in the Country ) 


CHICAGO 
BOWMAN 
DAIRY CO, 


MILK BOTTLED 
IN THE COUNTRY 


om 


PURE CREAM BUTTER. 


i 


3228 Corn } 
Lincoln Ave. Melrose Street | 
‘Capital Surplus 

$250, 000.00 


000.00 


cal 


Main 


OFFICE: 140 W. ONTARIO ST. 
Telephone Superior 470 
All 


Wieland, a" srmers, 3 
Dairy 
ae, Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dressmaking—Suits and Gowns 
SCHROEDER | 


523 Diversey Parkway _ Lincoln 6384 | 


MAIN 


_EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


? 
Lowrie 


FOR DRY GooDs 


oe ee ee eee 


ROCK ISLAND 


H MEATS vn CANNED GOODS 
an 
1815 24th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


os 


WILMETTE 


A HOME BANK 


that enjoys the protection of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF WILMETTE 


"t 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


___ BOSTON | 
YOUR. ORIENTAL RUGS | 


REPAIRED AT YOUR H 
Phone Brigh. Bg da ear 
St., Alliston 


ACCOUNT BOOKS _ 
all requisites Sseees by 


the penman 
may be found at 


Sunryside 536 | — 


i a a 
} 


| Floral Artist 


BOSTON—Continued 


COWEN'S WOMEN’S SHOP. 486 a 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underwear. 
gloves. kimonos. purees and Ivy corsets. 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 
Jewelry and Silverware Repaired 


Emblem Jewelry—Appraising 
5 Bromfield Street. BOSTON 


E. F. CALDWELL, Warehouseman 


Padded Vans. Tel. Hay. 3907- 
3908. Expert packers of china, furniture. etc. 
loe al and long distance movers, weekly trips to 
and from New York and Philadelphia: goods 

jusured while in transit. 
________ 61 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


291 HUNTINGTON AVE.. ROSTON 


~ OO P 


ve... 
ery. 


BROOKLINE 


BROOKLINE RIDING — 
SCHOOL 


Riding Instruction 
Private and class teaching by 


Mass. 
__ Telephone 1270. ‘Brookline oa 


“MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS — 


We Carry 
Brunswick Phonographs 
Exclusively 


TRORLICHT-DUNCKER 


Locust at Twelfth 
Home Furnishers for 58 Years 


JOHN S. BUNTING _ 


THE JEWEL ER 
2910 NORTH VANDEV ENTDR 


“The Tiffany of Cleaners” 


| St. Louis Cleaning Co. 


y Delicate work our specialty 


4477 OLIVE ST: 
Del. 588 


SLADE’S SHOE STORE 

WE DO REPAIRING 
3314 Meramec St. Tel. Sidney 2741-7 
SHOES'FOR 'THE WHOLE FAMILY 
DRY -GOODS AND NOTIONS 

HEITZ 
1726 Tower Grove Ave. 
WE GIVE EAGLE STAMPS _ 


COAL 


Direct from the Mines. 
JEFFERSON COAL CO, 
Sidney 2430-J. Victor 1848-R. _ 


ELGIN CREAMERY 


F. & G. KOCH, Props. 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS OF 


TOPMOST & SAIL-ON 
CANNED FOODSTUFFS 


rr, BY THE CASE 
Grand 2904-W Delmar 2377- xX. 


GRAND 5788-3 VICTOR 1825-R 


WM. RAUSS 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR 
terial and Workmanship Guaranteed 
4979 ODELL AVE. 


NEW JERSEY 


_PATERSON - 


a ptttlliledd Le 


YAN 


“—Say It With Flowers— 


VESCELIUS 


Gold Fish and 7 


_ 89 Broadway . _ Paterson, N. J. 


— 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN 
FOSTER- ROSS ‘CO., Ine. 


One of Auburn’s Leading Department Storeg 
Progress Reliability Economy 


Fashion 


NEW YORK CITY 


~ BOULEVARD Hand Laundry, 159 West 68th 
Street, between Broadway and Amsterdam Ave, 
We please the critical. Tel. Columbus 4962, 


ibe Olde English Restaurant 

14 East 44th Street 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A_l: la Carte. ‘Throughout Day" 


— 


_RICHMOND HILL 
HENRY BAHRENBURG 


Rich Hill 4330-4331 
8219 Jamaica Avenue, neag Jefferson Avenue 
Choice Meats 


a : apenas . —- 


em 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


Van Voast & Leonard 
INSURANCE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y, 


o-oo 


iat 


362 Broadway. 


SCHENECTADY 
“Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


COAL AND WOOD 
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n Strachey’s “Queen Victoria.” 
‘even better on a second pe- 
ills ‘opinion this is the most 
yle and interesting biography 
r “Indeed, it is a new kind 
iphy. The ‘people mentioned 
1 Vicforia, Lord Melbourne, 

; } Rubeell, Baron Stockmar, 
i, Glafistone, and all the others, 
» real people, and the history 
e times, which at school I found 
2s lively, as interesting as 
novel. Mr. Strachey has been ac- 
sed of being a cynic. I do not agree. 

ude is rather one of paternal 

full of shrewdness and kind- 

s, and with a frolicsome undercur- 
¢ ‘of opinion that all these goings- 
n of wn-up children are rather 
they are. So are most of 

» mistakes and ideals that make up 
ry. I repeat that this is a new 
d of biography, and if all historians 
oe Mr. Strachey’s humor, wisdom, 
whimsical insight, novel writers 
1 lose much , of their popularity. 
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ES Kea a friend living far away—books 
an hat are worth reading carefully, and 
a : t the me. I sent him Strachey’'s 
= Victoria,” “Outspoken Essays,” 
. iy Dean Inge, and “The Second Person 
| ‘3s Singular,” by Alice Meynell. I can- 
forbear quoting a brief passage 
'“The Second Person Singular” 
o show the quality and concentration 
of «this: little book: “Meanwhile we 
1a) > our protound and powerful par- 
ic] our ‘undone,’ ‘unloved,’ ‘un- 
“gi ren,’ the ‘un’ that summons in 
r that it may banish, and keeps 
e Pitving word present to hear sen- 

Pe en and denial.” i 
0 NE evening this week I was in- 
et to a house where the attrac- 
tions were a performance of Brown- 
ing’s s “In a Balcony,” and the singing 
songs. I had never witnessed a 
of “In a Balcony” be, 
it was very interesting; but I 
how much more time Constance, 
t and the Queen had for experi- 
5 s in the affections than we enjuy 
ig © strenuous days. “In a Bal- 
_cony” was received with polite ap- 
The folk songs obtained 
urous applause, and two of them, 
sung by the Mountaineers of 
e Appalachian Mountains, collected 
sil Sharpe, were encored. I was 
onl - guest who was able to tell 
e Say mpany the strange story of 
1e8 @ songs captured from the Ap- 

‘Mountains. 

BY ord High Chancellor, who was 
F. EB. Smith, is the popular 
re of the day in England. He is 
| pone r seca His energy 
scent livered 
pei Sdoned th one“May, but 
lé one that intereste> me was his 
. " = address at the dinner given 
r of the members of the Gil- 
d Sullivan Opera Company. He 
the house,with the re- 
ty Gilbert in “Yolanthe” had 


iat the, the Lord Chancellor, 
| l have been Bae and content to 


» Aan 
~ 
n° 


s “The Law is the tieb embodiment 
oo By Of everything that’s excellent, 
pe _ Tt has no kind of fault;or flaw, 
And I, my lords, embody the Law. 
> said: 
her thing seems to-mé to be 
ny with the humble position 
e ‘have gradually developed in 
intry, and is the sentence 
Gilbert refers to the dignity 
dl office and mine require: 


e ‘went to ‘ge Bar as a very young 


I to myself—saia Waal 
on @ new and: a plan 
LI to myself—said 


_-™my senior ae (Mr. 

ory Ly who plays the part of 
d Chancellor) in ‘some respects 

B occasionally work on a new 

‘ina. os Gaughter and ap- 


my 
He. vp 
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ANTOMI. E caehl its last days. 

‘more ‘will children be taken to 

y Lane. There will be no more 

mes at this historic house. Mr.- 

ur Collins has been telling the 

1 that the cost of production is 

ch pantomime can no longer 

et a ene. I am heartily glad 

was sad to witness 

a as old tales were 

i wid Gistorted. The spirit was 

out of them. I am glad 
‘John Ervine 


and | ublic 


| educators. The intel 
‘| defines them, are “the publicists, editors 


nually a small, ‘ok a quite respectable, 
sum. 


REFERRED last week to Dr. 

Stephen Leacock’s articles in The 
Morning Post on the Income Tax, and 
remarked that in them he had, I sup- 
posed, found a new public who do not 
recognize him ‘as a humorist. I am 
afraid I was hasty in my conclusion. 
For a well-known statistician, after a 
learned letter on Mr. Leacock’s figures 
and theories, ends his communication 
thus: “May I suggest that Dr. Lea- 
cock would lay his readers under a 
still deeper obligation..if hé would but 
inform tRem.as to whether his article 
should be taken as the Jest of an 
Economist, or the Beonomics of a 
Jester.” . 


HE papers have been full of Cen- 
tenary Tributes to Gustave Flau- 
bert. How people. differ -about his 
tedious romance called “Salammbo.” 
A certain critic calls it “One of the 
very gfeatest novels in any language,” 
but ko Dimier, a Frenchman, 
on this say about it. I agree with 

m. 

“The method to which we owe 
‘Salammb6’ and ‘Saint Julien ‘1’hos- 
pitalier’ is the vainest and most in- 
sipid in the world’ It consists ‘in 

rapping up in the tinsel of. style the 
first thing that turns up, cold arche- 
ology: or stupid legend, the jumbled 
history of a mummy oy the image upon 
a halfpenny.” rf 


HE “Whistler Journal,” by E. R. 

and J..Pennell, was widely re- 
viewed in England on the day 6f pub- 
lication. There is,*as usual, a good 
deal of chaff of “Jo,” but the book is 
called “courageous and entertaining, 
even if the result is a bewildering/a 
mass of Whistleriana, which hides the 
man as in a patchwork quilt.” 
Times. critic’ says, “Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell, in their preface and notes, de- 
claim so loudly against American 
hypocrisy, vulgarity and lack of artis- 
tic appreciation, that the English 
reader, accustomed to hearing his ow 
land condemned for these. very short- 
comings, has @ sense of release mib- 
gled with acute sympathy with the 
people to whom his own heritage of 
cultured abuse has apparently been 
transferred.” 


i the book there is an account of 
Carlyle as sitter for his portrait. 
When he had composed. himself, he 


away. If yetre fighting battles, or 
painting pictures, the only thing to do 
is to fire away.” 
account of Carlyle’s opinion of Mr. G. 
F, Watts, R. A., as portrait painter. 


OO. Straight Statements L have 
added : 

“There was Mr. Watts, a non of 
note. And I went to his studio, and 
there was much meestification, and 
screens were drawn round the easel, 
and curtains were drawn, and I was 
not allowed to see anything. And then 
at last, the screens were put aside, and 
there I was. And,I looked. Mr. Watts, 
a great mon, he‘said to:'me::How do 
you like it? And I turned to Mr. 
Watts, and I said: Mon, I would have 
ye know, I am in the hobit of wurin 
clean lynen.” . ~ 

(From the Whistler Journal, by E. 
R. and J. Pennell.) 

MONG the New Books which I 
‘ should like to read are: ‘ 

“The Art of. the Player-Piano. ” By 
Sidney Grew. ‘ 

“Ventriloquism.” by H. C. King. 

“Juggling.” By J.,E. T. Clark. 

. Because I find by my diary that 
eink week I am due at three children’s 
parties, and perhaps, if I can master 
a few pages of these three books, I 
may look forward to a oe 


evening 
/ BRIEF ESSAYS 


duvibrtiots and the Young Intellectual. By 
Harold Stearns. New York: George H. 


Doran Company. $1.50. 

Were it not for the “divine unrest” 
of youth, the older generation might 
settle comfortably into serene satis- 
faction with existing conditions or at 
least into submission to.them, In 

“America and the Young Intellectual” 
Harold Stearns speaks for a group of 
the younger generation who have 
thought seriously about conditions, 


have established for themselves defi- 
nite high ideals. The little volume of 
less than 200 pages is a collection of 
brief essays many, if not all, of which 
have been published previously in the 
Dial or the Freenian. Each essay is 
confplete in itself but‘ through them 
all there runs a clearly defined atti- 
tude of revolt against existing intel- 
lectual conditions in America. 

The author ‘has much to say of our 
“surface morality,” declaring that our 
civilization is becoming not one of 
free men but of moral cowards. He 
ne much of the present condition 

restraints, imposed by fear of 
opinion and other influences. 

Moral ‘idealismn rests upon - intelli- 
gence. It may be a shock to some. that. 
he finds the true intellectual not among 
college professors, not among official 
lectuals, as he 


, {of non-trade magazines, _pamphleteers, 


~, | writers on general. 
| class ig France. a 
~~. | busse, Anatole France; a m 

ee ~ oe | Rolland; in England, 
about | Shaw, Wells, and Chesterton; in Amer- 


7 ne yng lectual og he present “sm 
eee Iz it 
- Sandy SX vreuee sip capt eae a 
there: ire jend proptees te 'xlve it “natural 
Zh " n _- ; 


topics.” 


among..others, 


ite ack as the reader may nom- 
er one. arose. with his con- 


The | 


said to Whistler, “And now, mon, fire 


There is also an: 


have sensed present dangers, and- 


In this, 


His’ Daughter; tail “Gwendolen: =e. 
Volumes'1 and 2, London: - 
Stoughton, 1921. 218. each pohaaae” ew 
Sei Seta 
i ‘At the  aconbithask of Queer tpr 
a little fellow sCarcely-7. a we 
lifted-up' above the heads-of the fc 
bly to catch: ‘a. glimpse ofthe historic |’ 
scene. - He bore the name ot: ‘Cecil, 
which since: the days*of Qu -‘Bliza- 
beth and. the great. Lord Burl had 
been amorg the proudest .names. in 
England.’ But though. many génera-: 
tions of-his family had: given service 
to the state, his own fnture WAS. not 
entirely. assured. to him: by privilege- 
or wealth; As a youngér son, he would 
be. expected to make his: own: way. in 
the world,. and as time: went’ on it’ 
began to-appear that he would be at, 
some disadvantage. At Eton he found 
it difficult. to: hold. his / own; he was. 
already alittle old’ man, too. ‘thonght- 
ful for his years ‘and altogether care- 
less of boyish conve 8: 
unmercifully bullied and apparently 
madé no friends. Already before he 


in himself,-and though’ his interests 
had formed themselves in the direction 
of theology andpolitics, he seemed to 
lack vigor to carve out his own way. 
A long sea voyage took him to: South 
Africa and. New. Zealand; ‘but - he 
scarcely gained in resolution. Vaguely 
aspiring to do: something useful. in the 
world, he was still unable sO much as 


of-anything better. at home,’ che was 
mH inclined ‘to think of. the. Colonies 

offering the. pest.’ 
Nothing but-a mere. accident: pert: him 
into Parliament on his return; ahd 
though he took his seat and: accepted 
seriously his political responsibilities, 
his maiden speech and the first years, 
of his membership ‘in the House. of 
Commons gave little promise’ of a suc- 
cessful career. At the age of 26, with 
prospects unimproved, : he, announced 
to- his father an intended marriage 
which appeared to have nothing, either 
financially or socially, to recommend |: 
it. In spite of remonstrance, he per- 
sisted in his determination, and settled 
down to married life on an exiguous 
allowance, eked out by occasional 
guineas earned by contributing to the 
press. 

These are the opening chapters in 
the life of Robert, Marquis.of Salis- 
bury, the last. great leader of the 
Tories of the old school. His daugh- 
ter passes quickly over them, as 
though they were of little account, but 
many of the readers of this. biography 
-will turn back to these early chapters 
to find again the personality of the 
map, which as .the story proceeds: is 
lost to sight behind the less individual 
and personal picture of the politician 
and party leader. For this biography. 
tells us much more about what Lord 
Salisbury did than about what he was. 
Lady. Gwendolen, Cecil makes few,con- 
cessions to the modern spirit of in- 
quisitiveness, which likes to see great 
men reduced to familiar proportions, 
and is’ flattered to find that they had 
their moments of weakness -like the 
rest of us. Her father, after the brief 
account of these early years, appears 
always in this book as a giant; and the 
reason is that Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
has chosen as her subject not the 
father whom she knew at home but 
the Prime Minister who figures in the 
history of England. 

The point of view is, no doubt, the 
right one, though it is not the one 
which a daughter might have been 
expected to adopt. Lord Salisbury’s 
greatness consisted precisely in this, 
that he was the living embodiment of 
a tradition, of a line of thought which 
has far wider application than merely 
to tHe narrow field of politics. As an 
individual he was not particularly re- 
markable; as a type he was almost 
unique. He stood for a philosophy of 
life which, even in his own time, was 
being slowly superseded; and the 
significance of his life is that he was 
thy last, as well as .perhaps the 
doughtiest, of its chanipions. 

II 

It is the fashion to believe that an 
instinctive conservatism is one of the 
mos} abiding characteristics of the 
English people, and there is more 
truth in_this assumptiog than in many 
popular traditions about national char- 
acter. From time to time conservatism 
in England suffers recurrent periods 
of eclipse which may Tead the unwary 
to conclude that it was never there, 
or that. time and experience have 
brought “about some fundamental 
change in the temper of the nation. } 
But time and experience are the very 
factors which, sooner or later, bring 
about the return of popular opinion to 
ancient long-accepted standards,. Eng- 
land is an,old country which. ‘does not 
take kindly to drastic innovatii : 
though it may be that new 
rash experiments setm exc 
ductive for a time, England 9 
the long run to conservatism. 
the same conservatism; never 
for example, to the kind of conserva-}- 
tism of which Lord Salisbury was the 
foremost representative; ‘but to a new 
conservatism which is the lineal de- 
scendant of the old. 

That, then is the significance of Lord 
Salisbury’s life, and it is to this sub- 
ject that Lady Gwendolet Cecil has 
obviously intended. to devote these two 
volumes. She has written the first 
}part of a ‘biography which is neither 
ja personal ‘history nor an historical. 
narrative, but a masterly treatise on 
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York :- Ggerke HH. Doran, ‘apart asta 


He> was ; 


went to Oxford he had lost confidence’ 


to select. his profession ‘and, for. want, 


‘opportanity:. 


pSincerity, 


‘them again. 


cy \the philosophy of English-conservatism 


in-its latest, but. not its, last, historical. in 
eae | 


. To those “x believe ue ‘con- | 
1 servatiam in countries | at ar 


his ‘indiftépence* tis: Sores endl ‘9 


K of 
Ba from having any leanings toward 
. }the ‘kind. of conservatism that pro-: 


Life of Robert, Marquis: Salud + by 


‘vokes revolution, he ‘was’ himself. “a 
rebel ‘by instinct” with an “ingrained 
& {dislike to bureaucratic domination” 
and a “constant impulse of opposition 
‘to ‘all ‘experts. ” This arch-enemy of 


ES ‘democracy’ is none’ the’ less to be 


found* ‘voting at Oxford in favor of a 
pereny 2 ‘to. “admit _ the © poorer. 
Classes ' the: benefits .of the Uni- 
versity;” ‘aud again in the early years 
of his membership of the House of: 
‘Commons “a considerable number of. 
his interpositions in .debate .were in- 
spired by sympathy with the. more 
‘helpless classes ‘of the community.” 
He was..strongly. opposed to the con- 
tinual extension of the. franchise; but 
che: could speak with conviction of 
“that national . confidence © without 
which.no party can exist,” and eould 
answer the Die-hards -of his day with 
the dssertion .that “no government 
‘could exist in England for ~three 
months: that -was -acting in the face 
of a decided national conviction,” or 
still more confidently in another place, 
“while Parliament is-sitting they can- 
‘not’ govern for.10 days in opposition 
to the-public will.” Evidently this’ is 
not the sort of conservatism that can 
}be” dismissed. with a shrug of _the 
shoulders; it has too many of the 
virtues.of fs oppogents. “Lord Salis-. 
bury’s temper was the reverse of 
autocratic.” No man held stronger. 
views ‘than he on any subject that 
concerned religion or morality; but 
no man. was ‘more. scrupulous ‘to re- 
frain from intruding them on other 
Tpeople. Wt Hatfield he.always refused 
to impose any restrictions ‘on his 
teriants, holding that . ‘it- was a. gross 
interference ‘with .‘their personal lib-. 
erty” for a landlord: to apply any: of 
the forms ‘of indirect coercion - that 
were commonly practiced in his day. 
For authority’ as such he never had 
ithe smallest respect. “Criticism ‘and 
revolt. were prominent among his 
characteristics. 
ing, as’ such, was throughout his life 
and in all directions repugnant. to 
him. Ye had what can only be de- 
scribed as an innate yearning after 
heterodoxy in‘all its forms,” and “an 
opinion had but to come before him 
backed by authority to rouse him to 
instant suspicion and, if his reason 
would permit of it, to lively opposi- 
| tion. ” The temper of his mind was 
Protestant, and it. was'the combina- 
tion of this Protestant. temper in all 
things. with a genuine, though -ap- 
parently contradictory conservatism, 
that made him so preeminently Eng- 
lish. “All.change to be wholesome 
must be gradual.” | 


IV 


The first of these two volumes deals 
mainly with home politics;-the second, 
covering the period 1868 to 1880, is 
chiefly concerned with foreign policy. 
It was in foreign affairs that Lord 
Salisbury achieved his greatest per- 
sonal successes, for it was here that 
his own qualities came most effectively 
into play—chiefly by .contrast with 
those of his opponents. Disraeli had 
commented on the “naturalness” of his 
maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons,‘ and naturaliess, which was 
merely the product of an absolute 
stood him in good stead 
when he had to deal with the di-/| 
plomatists of Europe. Moreover the 
English system of providing the ruling 
classes’ with a. wide, unspecialized 
education based upgn:the classics was 
typically -vinditated in the case of 
Lord Salisbury; it had given him a 
Sense of the value of words which 
made him a wonderful negotiator. 
“Words could not be presented to his 
Shought without being at once and 
‘almost automatically challenged as to 
their meaning.” And it was surely his 
education rather than his temperament 
which gave him that, capacity for in- 
tellectual detachment and balanced 
judgment which fit a man for responsi- 
.bility. “I don’t understand what peo- 
ple mean when they talk of the burden 
of responsibility.. I should understand } 
if they spoke of the burden of decision. 
—I feel it now, trying to make up my} 
mind whether or not to take a great- 
[Cans with me. I feel in exactly the 
/same way, but no more, when I: am 
writing a dispatch upon which peace 
or war may -depend. Its dégree de- 
pends upon the materials for decision 
that are available and not in the least 
upon the magnitude of the_ results 
which may follow.” It was this com- 
bination of honesty, precision and de- 


greater foreign minister than many 
men of more brilliant talents and more 
lively and sympathetic imagination. 
In a crisis, as in 1878, when the famous 
‘Salisbury circular, averted European 
war, he was the one man who could 
raise foreign policy from the shifting 
sands of traditional diplomacy and 
place it firmly on the foundations of 
principle and common sense. . 


V 


tempt in these two volumes to survey 
the work.and character of her father 
ag a whole. .She gives us. the facts, 
-with a great wealth of detail and with 
quotations so aptly chosen that one 
would wish to quote a great many of 
“But we are left in the 
main to draw. our own conclusions. 
As-to the work which Lord Salisbury 
accomplished in his long and crowded | 
lifetime, the facts had better perhaps 
‘be left to speak for themselves. But 
a reader of biographies will wish as 
a rule to be presented witha ‘distinct 
and intelligible portrait of the marf* 
ayd it was perhaps~ ‘Tash to leave the 


Authoritative “teach- | 


|} this book. 


tachment -which._made him a far; 


Lady Gwendolen Cecil makes noat- 


try “a England Lord ta Moteins would 
have’ risén to great eminence,- for 
‘honesty and common sense are not 
everywhere -go highly rated that‘they 
can counterbalance all other defects. 
The qualifies which England values 
are peculiar, and’éven against English 
canons, Lord Salisbury delighted to 
offend: -He was gauche and awkward 
in # society; ~“always ‘atrociously 
dressed, * and’ experiencing all his life 
wy difficulty amounting to incapacity 
for’ finding ‘small talk.” He .was 
scarcely less of a.“professed misogyn- 
ist than Lord Kit hener,” he had a 
“natural distaste for exercise;” and 
shared few of the prejudices of his 
class. “I cannot find anything in. my 
individual tastes,” he wrote. to his 
father at the time of his intended” 
marriage, “which, wotld suffer by. the 
neglect of the whole Court Guide,” and 
many years later he told the House 
of Lords: “We belong too much to 
Fone ¢lass, and the consequence, is that 
with respect to a large number of 
questions’ .we are ‘too much of one 
“mind.” He was “not a facile speaker” 
(though, like his kinsman Mr. A. J. 
Balfour he never allowed himself the 
use of notes): and he felt in himself 
fan “inaptitude for gaining personal 
influence.” He “never seemed: to feel 
the need or wish for/se!f-expression,” 
and “never made an effart to convert 
his opponents.” It is ‘significant that 
in these two volumes we are often 
“told of his dislikes and aversions, but 
seldom hear of anything that wins his 
keen: appreciation. “I detést all ‘sol- 
diering beyond measure”: ‘writing is 
“an occupation whieh I hate”: . “was 
“totally indifferent. scenery” in in. his | 
early years; and..even later..in life, 


when he was °buijding at: Hatfield, 


beauty was “a consideration ‘which.its 
owner always refused. to: treat as .of 
serious importance.” -All \this makes 
rather an unattractive picture, though 
it ig softened, especially in later years, 
by a growing tenderness..and délicacy. 

An “urgency of’ pity characterized 
him ‘throughout life”; it) was.the Lord 
Robert. Cecil of 1863 who would ex- 
claim “What is the use of talking. like 
that ‘when people are ‘actually starv- 
ing?’ There was a certain diffidence, 
too, which shielded itself behind his 
apparently unshakable faith in the 
rightness of his’ own opinions., “I 
care much too much for other people’s 
contempt,” is as characteristic of. him 
as the defiant challenge: “I never re-, 
member to have receded from a res- 
olution once deliberately taken.” ‘But 
the finat impression which this biog- 
raphy leaves is that here was @ man 
of such, sterling*sincerity and courage 
that nothing more was needed to: give 
him greatness.. Of his courage 
Disraeli bore witness to the author of 
“You will find as you grow 
older that courage is the rarest of all 
qualities to be found in public men. 
Your father is the only. man of ] 
courage that’ it.has ever been ay ot! 
to work with.” 


vi. 
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ad Gwendolen Cecil is so exclu-| 


sively interested in Lord Salisbury the 
statesman that she believes his mar-: 
riage—a “purely domestic ~event”— 
should be passed over with only a 
casual reference, if it were not. for 
the fact that directly or indirectly, it} 
had an influence on his public caréer. 
But it is difficult to avoid the sus- 
picion that many things would. be 
more explicable if the authon had been 
less reticent about her mother. The 
beautiful sketch ‘of Miss Alderson 
which illustrates the -first volume is 
full of meaning to the discerning eye. 
Here, surely, must be the explanation 
of the vidlently abrupt transition from 
the earlier to the later- chapters, in 
which an entirely ne and much! 
more attractive personality seems to 
emerge. The rather reckless youth 
who was. in danger of drifting into 
“the habits and health of a hypo- 
chondriac”; the bitter, railing poli- 
tician, “master of gibes and flouts and 
jeers” as DisraeH called him; the 
rather boorish: misogynist who ~3c- 
cepted. and indeed gloried in the 
epithet. of Philistine’; all these are 
charmed away until a ‘mellow wisdom 
takes the place of. an aggressive 
superiority that was not always inno- 
cent of priggishness. The change even 
finds physical expression; the “tall 
very thin figure” which “stooped at 
the shoulders, the nervous manner” 
which inspired “alarm and disdain” in 
the “young ladies of fashion” give 
place to a comfortable air of ease and 
assurance. Even “his sense of. humor 
—or his capacity for giving it expres- 
sion—does not appear to have devel- 
‘oped until after his marriage.” There 
is no other way of reconciling the be- 
ginning with the ‘end than to believe. 
that Miss Alderson did much more 
than “rescte him, from human isola- 
tion.” If this had been-a personal and 
‘not a political biography she must 


; ‘have been its heroine. 


A PRESENT PROBLEM 


Mexico and Its Reconstruction. By 
Chester Lloyd Jones: New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.. $3.60. 

This presentation of the problems 
which confront Mexico and fhe, United 
States in relation to her, has. been 
prepared in .anticipation that “All 
around the world the problems. of the 
- weak states promise to hold the front 
of interest: and attention during the 
coming decade.” . The reader is contin- 
ually forced to the conclusion that the 


problems of Mexico all resolve them- |. 


‘selves into one-——the education of 
the. people: Mr. Jones. feels that 


because of the increased understanding 


P AN TTALIAN WRITER 


{though willing up to.a-certain point 


G. A. Borgese 


“Rube,” published .at Milan ysome 
months ago, is a book that has aroused. 
a storm of discussions and divided 
Italian critics into two fields, one of 
laudators and one of detractors. It 
has also attracted the attention of the 
great public on its @uthor, Giuseppe 
Antonio. Borgese, who is undoubtedly 
one of the most striking figures in the 
Italian literary life of today. 

Borgese is a Sicilian. While still a 
boy, he had just completed his secon- 
dary studies, when he won a national 
competition among students for an 
essay on Dante, and was awarded not 
only a gold*medal but also a scholar- 
ship in the Florentine University. He 
eame to Florence from his native Pal- 
ermo, with great hopes and a greater 
ambition, proud of his: victory which 
had been unusually commented on by 
the newspapers, and determined to 
make his fellow students feel that he 
was a superior man. 

Florence, when the young Sicilian 
arrived there, that is at the beginning 
of this century, was more than ever 
in the center of Italian cultural life; 
it was teeming with young meh who 
flocked there from every part of Italy, 
each of. whom believed himself to be 
a great genius, and to: have: a mis- 
sion, with a capital M, in this world. 
D’Annunzio, then at the height of*his 
fame.was naturally the leading man; 
around him a group of young admirers 
imitated all that was..easy to imitate 
in his art, that is his defects, and 
formed the school which was to prove 
‘itself so pernicious in the dévelopment 
of -Italidn’ literary taste. ~ But there 
were many. other young men, -wwho 
though récognizing in’ _D)Annunzio 
their elder and greater brother, and 


to take their’ first flight: in the field 
of poetry and of romance under the 
protecting wings of the author . of 
“Canto Novo,” and the ‘‘Novelle del 
Pescara,” were at the. same time eager 
to rebel against him, to start. a new 
independent movement in literature 
which would be a reaction against his. 
school and its tendencies. 

Borgese was one of these. He 
joined with Enrico Corradini, the 
founder and leade;y.of the national- 
istic and imperialistic party in: Italy, 
in editing a monthly magazine: “Tl 
Regno” (The Réeignh): ‘and in this 
review many memorable battles were: 
fought 10 assert ‘the , doctrine that 
Italy’s first and only’ duty was .to 
complete her national unity and to 
prepare herself for the’ political leha-t 
ership of Europe ‘and the world. But 
Borgese’s bent was for literature, and | 
when, “Il Regno” came to an end after 
one year of not inglorious : existence,/ 
he founded, with, some other young 
writers: some of whom ate now «weil 
} kifown as university ‘professors, a new 
magazine, ’ “Hermes,” ” whieh -had no. 
great. successi. 

The same year: in Aghieh Borgese: 
graduated’from the university; two 
very young meg, who have since be- 
come famous. in Maly and abroad, 
Giuseppe Prezzolini and. Giovanni 
Papini, started a literary paper which’ 
was to mark an epoch in the history 
of Italian tulture, “Il Leomardo.” » It 
was in many respects a foolish maga- 
zine, that betrayed the immaturity of. 
its two editors; but it contained also 
some most brilliant and’ courageous. 
attacks against the,empty and: ‘crystal- 
lized academic life in Italy: it offéred 
hospitality to the most astounding 
theories both.in art amd philosophy. 

Borgese was for a while a contrib- 
,utor to this extraordinary paper; «but 
he Soon left Florence and went to 
Naples, where he had been offered the 
post of literary critic of “I1 Mattino,” 
the leading newspaper of that city. 
After a short time he .was, sent to 
Germany as a correspondent to the’ 
same paper and to the “Stampa” of 
Turin, and in this office he displayed 
some of the best qualities as a writer: 
a keen power of observation, a re- 
markable facility in understanding the 
mentality of a people, a fine taste arid 
an unusual brilliancy of style. His 
letters from Berlin and other German 
cities, collected in, two volumes under 
the title of “La Nuovo Germania”’: 
“Ttalia e Germania,” are still pleasant 
and instructive reading. - \ 

Just at that time a chair of German 
literature was beittg founded in 
Rome, and the board of professors 
appointed to examine the candidates 
to that high post decided in favor of 
Borgese, declaring that though he had 
not yet written any scholarly work, 
they hoped. by this nomination to call 
him back from journalism ta a more 
serious field of activity. Their hopes 
were deluded; Borgese accépted the 
post at the University of Rome, but 


did not give up his work as a jour-/ 


nalist. y 

When the European war broke out, 
he was among the most fervent “inter- 
ventisti,” and lectured all over the 
country on the necessity of Italy join- 
ing in the world conflict, and wrote 
fiery articles in the “Corriere della 
Sera.” ' It was. mainly through. his 
personal efforts that the Congress of 
Rome was held in the spring of 1918, 


‘in which the leaders of the different 
political parties, under the auspices of 
the government, met with the repre- 
sentatives’ of the various peoples op- 


q Photographs. Octavo. 


 sciasiiin by the Austrian despotism, 


jand pledged themselves to recognize 
the rights of the new nationalities that 
would spring up from the dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

After the -armistice was signed, 
Borgese fought a strenuous battle in 
favor of a “pax squa” based on the 
honest acceptance of the doctrines put 
forward by Woodrow Wilson, and as- 
serted that the greatness of a nation 
does not consist in ahnexing new ter- 
ritories, but in strengthening the 
character of its people, in becoming 
more civilized so as te act asa moral 
guide to the younger nations. 

The activity of Borgese is simply 
wonderful; during the last year he has 
written over 200 editorial articles in the 
Corriere della Seraon different subjects. 
He has written bésides many articles on 
literary criticism, and, then his great 
novel “Rube.” At the same time he 
has given his course on Germap Lit- 
erature at the Royal Literary Academy 
in Milan where he is now teaching, his 
lessons being followed by a large num- 
ber of pupils and admirers. As a 
critic Borgese ‘is perhaps the greatest 
Italy has at present; his essay on 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, and his three 
volumes “La Vita e il Libro” (“Life 
and the Book”) bear witness to his 
extraordinary capacity for analyzing 
a work of art. On the whole Borgese 
is a very remarkable man and well- 
informed people should be acquainted 
with his } name. 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT 


Chess Fundamentals. By Jose. Rew 
Capablanca. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
& Co. $2.50. London : G. Bell & 
10s, 6d. 


Jose R. ‘Capablanca in PE: his. 
new book, “Chess .Fundamentals,” 
gives its reader a delightful surprise; 
no “Ego” is ‘present, all is simple, 
direct, and forcible, although the title 
is not entirely new having been used a 
number of years in the. Boston (Massa-. 
chusetts) Transcript by Jokn F. Barry. 
The book is divided in two parts, of 
which. the first contains six.ehapters 
of “major titles’ and the second: is. 
devoted to 14 illustrative games. an-" 
notated by the author. The diagrams: 
are very distinct and the print,” 
gether with the entire set-up, Js 
excellent, “ 

/ The captions of the: various inentaen 
are: I, First/Principles, Endings, Mid- 
dle-Game and Openings; II, Further 
Principles.in End-Game Play; III, 
Planning a Win in: Middle-Game Play; 
IV, General Theory; . V, End-Game 
Strategy, and ‘VI, Further Openings 
and Middle-Games. 

“It will Be noted, “End Games” are 
‘exemplified, appearing three times; all 
of Chapters two and five and ha ft of 
one, being devoted to this department 
of the game. If the arrangement mo- 
mentarily confuses the beginner, still 
the ativanced player,must at once 
appealed to, for: herétofore this all 
important part of chess, “The End . 
Game,” has beer left to the last, and . 
top little dealt with. Capablanca himself . 
well states in’ chapter V: p* 
nately ‘that is. yery often the case . 

among the large ‘majority of players; 
they are weak ‘in the endings,” and — 
again, ‘I might’ cali attention to 
the fact that all the wih o. 7 
for the 1a&t 60 years have éx-'. 
aaacis strong in- the. ending;:-Mor-' 
phy, Steinitz, and Dr. Lasker. had .1o 
superiors in this department. of the: 
game while ‘they held their titles,” 
Treatment of ‘First Principles, Open- 
‘ings, Middle. .Games. and (General 
Theory ate well handled and leave 
little room for improvement,. 

Aart Two in_contrast to the former’ 
work, “‘My Chess’ Career,” contains 
modesty, preportionately a most de- 
sirable element. The first s nae | 
by the author-are all lost ah 
the valuable notes are found wack hae 
these: “I played this move beca 
I thought since Dr. Lasker played it ; 
#0 often it: must be good,” “but” 
whether this variation can or cannot 
be safely played is a question - still 
to be decided and it is outside the 
scope of this book.” On the whole ; 
Capablanca, with the intention to 
benefit the expert as well as feach. 
the beginner, seems this time to have 
produced a: book which, if not sur- 


| passing, is on a par with, any volume ™ 


of its kind and worthy of him = as 
World’s Chess Champion. 
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MARGOT ASQUITH: 
An Autobiography 


New One V olume Edition. 
23 Plates. 


HERMAN MELVILLE: 
Mariner and Mystic 
Raymond M. Weaver 


Illustrated. Octavo. $3.50 


LIFE OF ROBERT, , 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
A Biography by his. Daughter 
T po V olumes. Octavo. Boxed. $12. 00; 
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MISCELLANIES: Literary 
and Historical 

Lord Rosebery 
Two Volumes. Octavo. £10.00 
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$4.00 
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At: this— 


sof its former |- 


"| his’ work, An indifferent brown, at 


ay kitchen. But red-haired and freckled 
‘| lads are alive at once. 


|—was doubtless galled “Carrots” by 


| 80 


eral pretty ‘towns, and witnessed the 
building of a lofty bridge. For lunch 
I had ‘some memorable griddlecakes. 
Finally I rode on top of a rattling 
stage with a gossip for a dtiver, whose 
long finger pointed out the sights upon 
the road, at 

But for the liveliest truancy,' keep 
an eye out for red-haired and freckied 
lads, and make them your counselors! 
Lads so spotted and colored, I have 
‘found, are of unusual enterprise in 
knowing the best woodland paths and 
the. loftiest views. A yellow-haired 
boy, being of*paler wit, will suek his 
thumb upon a question. A. touzled 
bits a. sulky absorption in 
best, .runs- for an answer to the 
' Whether or 
‘ot their roving spirit,’ which is the 
basis -of their ‘deeper and quicker 
knowledge, proceéds from the magic 
of the pigment, the fact yet remains 


‘post to direct one to adventure. This- 
truth is so. general that I have reag’ 
the lives of the: voyagers—Robinson 
Crusoe, Captain Kidd and the worthiés 
out of Hakluyt—if perhaps a hint might 
drop that.they too in their younger 


Walter Raléighi—I choose at random 


his. playmiates.. But on -making in- 
quiry of a red-haired Jad, one must 
have a clear héad in the tumult of 
his direction. I was once: lost for 
several hours on the side of Anthony’s 
Nose ‘above the Hudson because I 
jumbled such advice. And although I 
made the acquaintance of a hérmit | 
who dwelt on the mountain with a dog 
and a scarecrow, for his garden-—-a 
fellow so like him in garment and in 
feature that he seemed his younger 
and cleaner brother—still I did not 
find the top or see the, clear sweep of 
the Hudson as was promised. 

If. it is your habit to .inquire of 
distance upon the road, do not quarrel 
with conflicting opinion! Judge. the 
answer by the source! Persons of 
stallwart -Hmb commonly -underesti- 
mate a distance, ... But it is best 
to take all answers lightly. I have 
heard of a man who spent his rainy 
evenings on a walking trip in going 
among the soda clerks and all mer- 
chants of the village, not for informa- 
tion, but to contrast their* ignorance. 
Aladdin’s wicked uncle, when he in- 
quired .direction to the mountain of 
the genii'’s cave, could not have. been 
-misdirected: ...-—Charles — §. 
Brooks, “On. Going Afoot” (“Chimney- 
Pot Papers”). 


After Centuries of . 
Camouflage 


Nativés of India are extraordinarily 
good at “camoufiaging”? improvised 
surroundings, for they have been used 
to doing it for centuries. _ I was once’ 
talking to Lord Kitchener - at his offi- 
cial house in Fort Wil » Calcutta, 
ed me to. come and have 


ae 


| that such. boys are: surer. than a sign-? 


! with the most admirable results. 


days were freckled and red-haired. Sir |, 


staff must have had a great gift’ for 


| made, under the blaze of the electric; 
| light, an amazingly gorgeous spectacle 


r Everywhere,” 
hon. 
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Granite Creek, Prescott, Arizona 


flowers, shrubs and palms, which they 
“plunged” in the mustard and cress 
lawns, and in thirty-six hours there 
‘was a garden apparently established 
for years:. It is true that the mustard 
and cress lawns did not bear close 
inspection, but, on the other hand, you 
could eat them, which you cannot do 
with ours. Lord Kitchener was fond 
of saying he was never intended for a 
soldier but for an.architect and house- 
decorator. Certainly the additions 
madesto his official house, which were 
all carried out from his own designs, 
were very effective and in excellent 
taste. | 

In a country. like India, where so 
much takes place out of doors, Wonder- 
ful effects can be produced, as Lord 
Kitchener said, with some - rupees, 
some native boys, and a good many 
yards of insulated wire. The boys are 
sent climbing up the trees; they drop 
long: pieces of twine to ‘which the 
electric wires are tied; théy haul them 
up, and proceed to wire' the trees and 
to fix colored bulbs up to their very 
tops. Night comes; a switch is pressed, 
and every tree in the garden is a 
blaze of ruby, sapphire, or emerald, 


Lord Minto was ‘holding a large 
Investiture of the “Star of India” the 
last time that I was im Calcutta. He 
wished to have at least two thousand 
people present, and large as are the 
rooms at Government House, not one 
of them would contain anything like 
that number, so Lord Minto had an 
immense canvas Durbar Hall con-: 
structed. Here again the useful fac- 
tor comes in of knowing to a day 
when the earliest possible shower of 
rath is due. -The tent, a huge flat- 
topped “Shamayana.” was, when fin- 
ished, roughly paved with bricks, over 
which were spread priceléss Persian 
and Indian carpets from the “Tosha 
Khana” or Treasury. The sides and 
roof were stretched at one end with 
sulphur-colored Indian silk, at the 
other with palé blue silk, the yellow 
silk with a two-foot border of silver 
tinsel, the blue edged with gold tinsel. 
Cunning craftsmen from Agra fash- 
ijoned “camouflage”. doorways and 
columns of plaster, colored: and gilt 
in the style of the arabesques in the 
Alhambra, and the thing was done; 
almost literally; aie 

“Out of the earth, a fabric huge’ 

Rose like an exhalation” | 
and it would be impossible to imagine 
@ more splendid setting for a great 
pageant. Some one on the Viceroy's 


stage-management, for every detail 


Old Yavapai County, 
Arizona 


When Arizona was. dismembered 
from New Mexico and raised to the 
dignity of a Territory in its own right, 
the first legislature assembled in 
Prescott in September, 1864, and there 
divided the vast area into four coun- 
ties, viz., Pima, Yuma, Mohave, and 
Yavapai. The last named county 
reached from the New Mexican line 
on the east, ‘the Utah line on the north, 
the middle of the Gila River on the 
south, and the present line on the 
west. This has since yielded Gila, 
Maricopa, Coconino, and Apache coun- 
ties, for the original area was nearly 
as large as the State of New York. 
The Indians from whom the country 
was named were the pai-—“people” of 
the yava or yama “land of big rocks,’ 
and ahy one who knows the Granite 
Rocks and Dells near Prescott, the 
rocks of the Red Rock country, the 
Tonto Basin, and the Mogollon Buttes, 
and.the even more wonderful rocks of 
the Monument Valley region far to 
the north! near the Utah lire, will 
realize the full significance of ‘the 
name. In those days Yavapai County 
was largely a terra-incognita. In its 
borders were the Grand Canyon, 
Havasupai Canyon, the Little Colo- 
rado Canyon, the Canyon. de Chelly, 
Monument, Del Muerto, Oak Creek, 
Walnut, Diablo and other scenic can- 
yons; cliff—and cave-dwellings galore; 
Hopi, Navaho, Wallapai, Havasupai, 
Tonto-Apache, Mohave-Apache, and 
other Indians; with the towering San 
Francisco Mountains, Mounts Bill 
Williams, Kendricks, Sitgreaves, and 
many other peaks and ranges of dom- 
inating grandeur and sublimity, the 
Painted. Desert. . . . —‘Arizona the 
Wonderful,” George Wharton James. . 


A Very Pretty Mixture 


The Shaw, leading to Hannah Bint’s 


before, a. very pretty mixture of wood 
and coppice; that is to say, a tract of 
thirty or forty acres covered with fine 
growing timber—ash,;. and oak, and 
elm, very regularly planted; and in- 
terspersed here and there with large 
patches of underwood, hazel, maple, 
birch, holly, and hawthorn, woven into 
almost impenetrable thickets by long 
wreaths of the bramble, the ‘briony, 
‘ahd the briar-rose, or by the pliant 
and twisting garlands of the wild 
honeysuckle. In. other parts, the 


had been carefully thought out. The 
scarlet and gold of the Troopers of the 
| Body-guard, standing motionless as 
brown statues, the mace-men with 
their gilt standards; the entry of the 
Rajahs, all in full gala costume; with 
Half the amount of our pre-war Na- 
tional Debt hanging round their nécks 
in the shape of diamonds and of un- 
cut rubies and emeralds, the Knights 
of. the Star of India in their pale-blue 
mantles, the Viceroy seated on his 
silver-gilt throfe at the top of a' flight 
of steps, on, which: all the Durbar car- |° 
pets of ~woven gold were displayed, 


only possibile in the Past, and it would 
‘be dificult for any European to have 

equalled the immehse. 
Native Princes——“Here, There and 
a Lord — Ham, 


Glad ieee 
Glad leaves, all ruddy, o_ ey 
and golden, | 


y of the/|. 


‘| cents,, how -dimpling into d 


Shaw is quite clear of its bosky un- 
dergrowth, and clothed only with large 
beds of feathery fern, or carpets: of 
flowers, primroses, orchisés, cowslips, 
ground-ivy, crane’s bill, cotton-grass, 
Solomon’s seal, and forget-me-not, 
crowded together with a profusion and 
brilliancy of color, such as I have 
rarely seen equalled even in a garden. 
Here the wild hyacinth really enamels 
the ground with its fresh and lovely 
purple; there, 


mosses clad, 

Dwells the wood-sorrel, with its bright 
thin leaves ) 

eer-empen and triply folded, and its 
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around 

Flourish the = Rater 8 pride, anemones, 

Bi ae golden studs on ivory 
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cl 
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Ww.” s2 ayy _? 
‘|e variety is much greater ‘than I 
-| have enumerated; for the ground is 
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now swelling in gentle 
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habitation, is, as: I ‘perhaps have said 


“On aged roots, with bright green| 


Most delicate; but touched with wurpis | 


different parts, that the Sylvan Flora 
is unusually extensive and complete. 

The season is, howéver, now too late 
for this floweriness; and except the 
tufted woodbines, which have con- 
tinued in bloom during the whole of 
this lovely autumn, and some lingering 
garlands of the purple wild vetch, 
wreathing round the thickets, and 
uniting with the ruddy leaves of the 
bramble, and the pale-festoons of the 
briony, there is little to call one’s at- 
tention from the grander beauties of 
the trees—the sycamore, its broad 
leaves already spotted—the oak, heavy 
with acorns—and the delicate shining 
rind of the weeping birch, ‘the lady of 
the woods,” thrown out in strong relief 
from a background of holly and haw- 
thorn, each studded with coral berries, 
and backed with old beeches, begin- 
ning to assume the rich tawny hue 
which makes them perhaps the most 
picturesque of autumnal] trees, as the 
transparent freshnedgs of their young 
foliage is undoubtedly the choicest or- 
nament of the forest in spring. 

A sudden turn round one of these 
magnificent beeches brings us to the 
boundary of the Shaw, and leaning 
upon a rude gate, we look over an 
open space of about ten acres of 
zround, still more varied and broken 
than that we have passed. and sur- 
rounded on all sides by thick wood- 
land. As a piece of color, nothing can 
well be finer. The ruddy glow of the 
heath-flower, contrasting, on the one 
hand, with the golden-blossomed furze 
—on the other, with a patch of buck- 
wheat, of which the bloom is»not past, 
although the grain be ripening, the 
beautiful buck-wheat, whose trans- 
parent leaves and stalks are so brightly 
tinged with vermilion, while the deli- 
cate pink-white of the flower, a pale 
persicaria, has a feathery fall, at once 
so rich and so graceful, and a fresh 
reviving odor, like that of birch trees 
in the dew of a May evening. The 
bank that surmounts this attempt at 
cultivation is crowned with the late 
foxglove and the stately mullein; the 
pasture' of which so great a part of 
the waste consists, looks as green as 
an emerald; a clear pool, with the 
bright sky reflected in it, lets the light 
into the picture; the white cottaze of 
the keeper peeps from the opposite 
coppice; and the vine-covered dwelling 
of Hannah Bint rises from amidst the 
pretty garden, which lies bathed in 
the sunshine around it. 

The living and moving accessories 


are all in kéeping with the cheerful-. 


ness and repose of the landscape. 
Hannah’s cow grazing quietly beside 
the keeper’s pony; a brace of fat 
pointer puppies holding amicable in- 
tercourse with a litter of young pigs; 
ducks, geesé, cocks, hens, and chickens 
scattered over the turf; Hannah her- 
self sallying forth from the cottage- 
door, with her milk-bucket in her 
hand, and her little brother following 
with a milking-stool.—“Our Village,” 
by Miss Mitford. 


Grey Morning | 


O sweet and strange what times grey 
morning steals 
Over the misty flats, and gently stirs 
Bee-laden dimes and: pendulous abeles, 
To brush the dew-bespangled gossa- 
mers 
From. meadow grasses and beneath 
black firs 
In - limpid streamlets or translucent 


| 
“John Addington Symonds. 


* Not Without. Patience 


can never ‘be well done. 


| that is hot well understood: which can- 


as be without patience —Wm. Penn, - 


amid | dim heron-haunted 


Westward 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
6 he the imagination of all ages the 
west has appeared attractive as a 
promise of adventure, of fresh aspira- 
tion and achievement, and of broad- 
ening action generally. Since much 
language in-everyday use is ever figur- 
ative, this meaning of the west can- 
not rightly be interpreted literally, 
especially when we stop to think that 
the world is round, and that a place 
which is west to one observer may be 
east to another. It is the meaning, 
and not any human sense of place, that 
is important. Certainly the meaning 
of freshness; freedom from limitations, 
and breadth of opportunity cannot be | 
restricted to any one portion of the 
globe’s surface. To look to the true 
west is to be awake and receptive to 
Mind’s infinite unfoldment as omni- | 
present, no matter where one may 
seem to be. Spiritual discernment of 
Principle, with its boundless possibil- 
ities, is metaphysically western. 
Keats, finding Chapman’s Eliza- 
bethan translation of Homer. wrote in 
his famous sonnet that he felt 


like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 


: He star’d at the Pacific—and all his 


men 
Look’d at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
The true exultation at any real ex- 
pansion of thought is joy that Mind is 
indeed infinite. One looking for the 
first time into “Science and Health with 
Key to’the Scriptures” by Mary Baker 
Eddy may well feel this joy at finding 
spread out before one a new and pleas- 
ant land of health and happiness in 
Mind, and not in matter. The kingdom’ 
of heaven always has been at hand; 
but through Christian Science we are 
enabled to prove that the real, spiritual 
man lives and moves and has his en- 
tire being in this spiritual conscious- 
ness. . 

As one continues his reliance on 
Christian Science, he needs to persist 
in his enthusiasm, his esséntial zeal 


‘for progress, and thus manifest the 
| quality of \Mind that may rightly be 


called western. In one sense, the prac- 
ticé that is in accord with Principle, 
as demonstrated in Christian Science, 
is always an adventure, for it is a 
going forward without human -outlin- 


ing but. with the sureness of Mind’s 


infinite possibilities. It is a continual 
climbing of the peak in Darien and 2: 
continual survey of the whole spiritual 
universe from this vantage-point. Thus 
it includes nothing of monotony or 
sadness but only the delight in the im- 
mensity of Principle. Those who sup- 
pose that unbroken happiness might 
be tiresome do not discern what in- 
finity involves. To the sincere seeker 


for the truth there can be hothing| 


wearisome in the constant spiritual 
rejoicing that is inseparable fronrthe 
understanding ofthe divine/ Mind’s 
ever-present goodness. 

On page 575 of Science and Health 
Mrs. Eddy gives a very interesting ex- 
planation of the Revelator’s city that 
“lieth foursquare.” Here she says: 
“Northward, its gates open to the 
North Star, the Word, the polar mag- 
nét of Revelation; eastward, to the 
star seen by the Wisemen of the Ori- 
ent, who followed it to the manger of 
Jesus; southward, to the genial trop- 
ics, with the Southern Cross in the 
skies,—the Cross of Calvary, which 
binds human society into solemn 
union; westward, to the grand realiza- 
tion of the Golden Shore of Love and 
the Peaceful Sea of Harmony.” Now 
it is to be noted here that even when 
Mrs. Eddy was most poetic and figur- 
ative in her language she was at the 
same time supremely metaphysical. 
There is nothing in this sentence just 
‘quoted which could possibly be con- 
strued into a’ condemnation of east, 
west, south, or north, or of the qual- 
ities of thought represented figura- 
tively by those terms.‘ The complete- 
ness of infinite good may be stated and 
restated in all sorts of language for 


orous, now. This sense of strangeness, 
like the wild surmise of Keats’ line, 
sooner or later gives way, however, 
to glad acceptance of the truth and 
the actual demonstration of Principle. 
Thus one finds that the harmony of 
divine Love is provable now, not as 
any sense of weakness and inertia, but 
as infinitely intelligent activity or true 
doing. Knowing this, each one can 
join Mrs. Eddy in' rejoicing, “I thank 
divine Love for the hope set before 
us in the Word and in the doers there- 
of, ‘for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ” (“The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and Misce'lany,” 


 bage 197.) 


Arthur Young 1n Paris 


The 13th. [October.] 
to the rue des blancs Manteaux, to 
Mons. Broussonet, secretary to the 
Society of Agriculture; he is in Bur- 
gundy. Called on Mr. Cook from 
London, who is at Paris with his 
drill-plough, waiting for weather to 
show its’ performance to the Duke of 
Orleans; this is a French idea, im- 
proving France by drilling. A man 
should learn to walk before he learns 
to dance. There is agility in cutting 
capers, and it may be done with grace; 
but where is the necessity to cut them 
at all. There has been much rain 
today; and it.is almost incredible to 
a person used to London, how dirty 
the streets of Paris are, and how hor- 
ribly inconvenient walking is 
without a foot-pavement. We had a 
large party at dinner, with politicians 
among them, and some interesting 
conversation on the present state of 
| France. The feeling of everybody 
seems to be that the archbishop will 
not be able to do anything towards 
exonerating the state for the burthen 
of its present situation; some think 
that he has not the inclination; others 
that he has not the courage; others 
that he has not the ability. By some 
he is thought to be attentive only to 
his own interest; and by others, that 
the finances are too much deranged 
to be within the power of any system 
to recover, short of the states-general 
of the kingdom; and that it is im- 
possible for such an assembly to meet 
without a revolution in the kingdom. 
All seem:to think that something 
extraordinary will happen; 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France 
during the years 1787, 1788, 1789, 
edited by Miss Betham-Edwards. 


Above All Others 


That which, above All Others, yeelds 
the Sweetest Smell in the Aire is the 
Violet: Specially the White-double- 
Violet, which comes twice a Yeare: 
About the middle of Aprill, and about 
Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the 
Muske-Rose.—Francis Bacon. 
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THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
‘| read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
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Across Paris 


Ooze sheep, _ vest 


emphasis and variety, for if the good- 


ness of Principle could not be end- | 


lessly retold it would be limited. 
“Westward,” then, we must look in 
the true sense of this word, “to the 
grand realization of the Golden Shore 
of Love and the Peaceful Sea of Har- 
mony.”. To the infinity of Mind alone 
can we look for the realization of 
divine Love and its harmonious mani- 
festation; whether it be interpreted as 
health, cooperation, or vigor of any 
sort. 


provides man with fresh unfoldment, | 


with true opportunity for zealous 
‘action. Sometimes our enthusiasm at 
the endless possibilities of Christian 
Science needs to be manifest, as with 
Cortez and his mien, in silence, in the 
quietness and assurance forever that 
includes nothing of mere human emo- 
tionalism. One thing is certain, that 
the vision of the true west of Spirit 
cannot lull thought into a desire for 
ease in matter but must arouse thought 
to desire the ceaseless vigor which 
alone can express the divine Life. 
Divine Love with its harmony would 
not be Love if it lacked anything of 
spiritual virility. It is not the ex- 
pression of divine Love merely to ac- 
cept evil and try to smooth it over 
with words of extenuation. The re- 
alization of Principle as the source of 
all true action is the realization of 
divine Love, and this realization is 
produced solely by God, infinite Mind, 
and is never the result of any mortal 
efforts. Principle, Mind, God makes 
real now and always all that is or can 
be real. Turning to Christian.Science 
and finding through it a constantly. ex- 
pandijig horizon of genuinely western 
aspiration and achievement, one may. 
feel a sense of strangeness at the spir- 
itual fact which appears, that living in 
Mind is good, because agi itwaily vig- 


The infinity of Principle ever | 
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Sk Ford at the Shoals ei 


>BO BoD} need be surprised that the. transmission ‘to 

8, of Henry Ford’s ‘offer for the Uriited States 

nt’s great nitrate and power development plant 

e Shoals appears to be the signal. for renewed 

’S easom. private interests whose special preserves 
e _to be menaced by that offer. What Mr. 


<n a bass £-: Xe 


to do in the way of providing nitrates 
i je use of the farmers of the country would not be 


“. “meet the approval of the men who aspire to 

tre | the fertilizer trade, afd what he might accomplish 

1 tt youd power .available from two or three dams 
Bee imately harness the flow of the Tennessee 
tiver is s looked upon. with equanimity. neither by the 
financiers of Wall Street nor by the men who are more 
ve ely. identified with hydroelectric projects scat- 
hai ‘the country. Whatever else may be said about 

ir. Fo d's: proposals in Alabama, this is certainly true, 
hi a f have made him more than ever a target for 
ed d high finance and big business, and in exactly the 


OY 
isi 


ee cg 


fy 


even more broadly independent of those 
( owe f I interests than he has already shown himself to 
‘ be, th pare increasingly eager to stop him. 
Ate Aen t is hardly the custom of, such interests to allow their 
ositjon to disclose itself, without some attempt at 
=a Iment. If we may take Mr. Ford’s word for it, 
we er (and perhaps his experience has made his opin- 
nC L Fastbe value in this connection as in others), some- 
4s even now spending money to defeat his offer. 
das long ago as August last, when Gifford Binchot. 
| rene ent of the National Conservation Association, was 
riticizing the Ford plans, urging that they be restricted 
1 a fashion asjto prevent all possibility of excessive 
harges to consumers-of any water power that might be 
vel ee d under them, the envelopes carrying the Pinchot 
statement in its wide circulation amongst newspapers, 
vernir t officials, and others, were surcharged with 
the words, ‘ ‘Pinchot’ Swats F ord,” the animus of which 
; ag red to be quite different from that actuating Mr. 
; asa “ewat”” for anybody, especially as he did not decry 
he | Ford proposals, but merely showed an anxiety that 
rh = er, was done at Muscle Shoals should be ‘done 
“wi | fairness to the public.” Of course, the interests 
ith ich | were ready to take advantage of his criticism will 
‘k to give the impression that the public is not to be 
fal arty ment with in the Ford plans, That view may be 
g , for a time at least, in Congress. 
is charged with the duty of. representing the public 
n th € negotiations, and if it fairly considers all the in- 
ay on at its disposal. as .a basis for whatever action 
ay take, the ptiblic interest is not likely to suffer. 
“It is perfectly true that the public has a tremendous 
‘in the affair. But it is equally true that the hazard 
pree ‘in- taking up with Mr. Ford’s offer is hardly 
€ © than the hazard involved in not taking up with 
= The offer is of the epoch-making sort. There is no 
n about that. Moteover, the man who makes it 
ation for conducting his private business in a 
tashio P wiflch while immensely profitable to himself, 
te ony me give the public a larger proportion of benefit than 


‘a ‘6 


, a ey 


h has so far accrued to it from the operations of - 


itors.- There is no reason to believe that he 

ud ibe any more grasping in his handling of the Muscle 

loals project, with the federal government overseeing 
sd olding him to his agreement, than’ he has shown 
syrah f to be in the private mantfacturing business ‘that 
he it him in control of more free money than anybody 
| Ise “2 utside of Wall Street. Now months have passed 
se Mr. Ford first came forward expressing a willing- 

| to make productive the big plant. that was in-a fair 

} go to waste on the government’s hands, following 
a enaine of war. ~ That plant was a war plant. 

¢ probably would not have been willing to 

ley on it if the war needs had not ‘acted-as a 

ver! ane. With the war over, all the industrial 
pore of. ‘Muscle Shoals were as nothing, so far a 
“government's development of them was concerned. 
. yovernment wanted was to drop. the whole 
‘the least possible waste. It was in this 

a 7. a that. the-Ford offer was made. Others were 
for, “but none were forthcoming. Not even the 
s that now ‘appear to be eager to prevent the Ford 
rf ire n being. accepted presented any of their own 
Was sufficiently comprehensive /to warrant discus- 
* th is. offer is in any way unfair to the public, 
here is at best no other in sight that is any fairer. 
if it Ast \apoed og RE fhe acceptance of the offer 
. rirtual doyrt ge singe a subsidy for pros- 
! = ml 1¢ de eve lopment of Muscle Shoals and. prevent- 
1¢ millions of money which the government has 
y ok there from becorhing a loss, then it must at 


, also, that nobody else has been willing to 


tae even with the subsidy assured. 
‘i risks may be involved for the maker 
| ler as the one here presented to the govern- 
illions of expenditure involved may repre- 
1 to his pe al fortune, some ‘loss to. 
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ope rtion that his plans for Muscle Shoals promise to. 


. the least, clumsy. 


_ He could hardly have considered his cfiticism: 
_ ..0f one French judge and 


But Con-. 


IE 


the siaiehtues that the price. of S thaliiver shall be’ ‘kept 


low enough to insure that no more than 8 per cent pro t 


‘shall-be retained. by the ‘plant, this, ~ tgs to be en- 
forced by representatives of the fa 


prospect of miles of useful factories along the Tennessee, 
and a vast region rehabilitated industrially, as well as a 
possible object lesson in findncing such a development 
without the payment of burdensome and perhaps un- 
necessary interest charges, 

Such proposals involve too pitch to be lightly thrown 
aside That they suggest a new basis for progress is 
only ari added reason why they should be accorded the 
utmost of careful and intelligent.consideration.. Any 
risk there may be in accepting them should at any rate 
not be allowed to/obscure the risk there is in allowing 
them to go by. 


The New Hebrides Again 


Or THE many questions, little and great, calling for 
settlement in, the’ Pacific, few aré more important “than 
that of the’future government of the New Hebrides, the 
group of islands lying between the Fiji Islands and ‘the 
coast of Queensland,. For the last fifteen years Great 
Britain and France have shared the government ot the 
group between them, on a system which is known as the 
Condominium. It is a compromise and, like many such 
compromises, has not se successful. For several 
years past, there has been much agitation in favor of a 
drastic revision of the system. ~ Indeed, so serious had 
the position became, just prior to the outbreak of the 
war, that Great Britain:and France had agreed to confer 


on the question, and a meeting for joint conference had : 
The outbreak of the war. 


actually been called in Paris. 
shelved the whole question without, however, settling 
anything, and today the problem is more acute than ever. 

‘<The steps leading up to the present situation are soon 
set forth. For some thirty or. forty years before the 
-establishment-of the Condominium, in 1906, both French 


and British settlers had been developing the islands.’ 


. Several expériments had been tried in the way of govern- 
ment, but none of them had proved succéssful. Finally, 
in 1906, the New, Hebrides: were formally declared to 


be ‘a region of joint influence as between Great Britain _ 


The terms of the settlement were, to say 
The subjects of both powers were to 
remain under the jurisdiction of their respective govern- 
ments, but a joint court pn s to be established, composed 

e-British judge, with a presi- 
-dent of another nationality, to be appointed by the King 
of Spain. In addition to this court, there was to be a 
British National Court, which was to try civil and erimi- 
nal cases in connectign with British subjects, and a 


and France.’’ 


‘ French court endowed with similar powers. The keeping 


of order throughout the islands was intrusted to a joint 
naval commission, assisted by British and French native 
police: 

It is difficult to see how any system of government 
so complicated could be expected to work successfully. 
It is, however, safe to say that the failure of the system 
is not the issue which steadily, for months past, has been 
forcing the New Hebrides more and more into ‘the 
limelight. - Fifteen years ago, it was thought that “just 
three solutions of the'question were possible: first, that 
the islands should bd annexed by Great Britain; sécond, 
that they should be annexed by France; third, that they 
should be divided between the.two powers. Today, how- 
ever, there is a fourth solution, and one which is re- 
garded as the most seasonable of all, namely, that the 
islands should be annexed by Australia. The reason 


for this development is to be sought, not in any desire | 


on. the part of Australia, already overburdened with ter- 
ritory, for still further additions. It is to be found 
where so many other explanations in regard- to Pacific 
questions are to be found, namely, in Japan. Japanese 
settlers have recently been invading the neighboring 
French islands of New Caledonia in \the most ex- 
traordinary numbers. _ According to one authority, it 
is estimated that there are. over 6000 Japanese in New 
Caledonia, and that the: famous nickel mines of the 


group, the greatest in the world, are now practically in | 


their hands. 
It is just here where Erante is seen to-be playing a 


‘mest remarkable part. As far as France is concerned, 


the retention of her. present sphere of influence in the 


New. Hebrides is really a question of sentiment, for. 
Neverthe- | 


French interests in the Pacific are negligible. 
less, France has recently been making the most tremen- 


dous-efforts to-developthe value of her territory in the 


New. Hebrides, exploitation being carried on chiefly by 
the French New Hebrides Company; which has immense 
Nand holdings. According ‘to the latest figures, the 
French output from these islands last year was 
£800,000. 

. All this is, of course, legitimate and cithivkntahiec 
enough, but an entirely new complexion was put on the 
matter, recently, whén it-was afinounced, in the Australian 
House of Representatives by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hughes, that the Frenth’ New Hebrides Company had 
offered to sell out: to the Government of Australia its 
entire business and land holdings for the sum of £500,000. 
Mr. Hughes did not recommend the Hause to agree to 
thé purchase, chiefly on the ground that it was a doubtful 
question whether the French Company would be allowed, 
by the French Government, to conclude the*sale, but he 
made it perfectly clear that behind France there stood 
Japan, and that if Australia were not willing to come to 
terms, the next effort at negotiation on the part of the 
French Company would be in Tokyo. - 


‘The question is thus seen to be a serious one as far 


as Australia 4s concerned... The New Hebrides are little 


“more than a thousand miles from the coast of Queens- 
pene and Australia cannot view without serious, concern — 
“tbe poet of France Gsponing: - bb broge sg to Fase 


Watery db a: tc of 


rs’ organizations. 
of the whole country. Besides these things there is the 


on the property. How far the French Government would — 


be disposed to allow the French Company to sell its rights 


and properties, and how far the British Government | 
_ could effectually protest against such a sale if the pur- 


chaser were Japan, it is impossible to say: But the Aus- 
tralian view of the matter unquestionably is that the 
Commonwealth: coifld never, feel secure so long as the 
Japanese, by the simple expenditure of half a million ster- 
ling, could secure‘an excellent naval base and general 
foothold within a few days’ steam of: Sats dney or Mel- 
~ bourne. Sy ; 


The ‘Quebec .Liqudr Traffic 


ALTHOUGH too short a time has yet elapsed for a 


full revelation of the defects of the various schemes put 


forward in various countries for dealing with the liquor 
traffic, ong: fact is steadily becoming apparent, namely, 
-that anything short of complete prohibition tends toward 
f and greater license. No matter how carefully 
ne for regulating this traffic, controlling it, and 
supervising: it}: may be drawn up, sooner or later means 
are founder driving the proverbial “coach -and four’ 
through its provisions.. The fact is, of course, that all 
such schemes are, like ships, chronically. unseaworthy. 
No sooner has a leak been stopped in one direction than 
a leak is sprung in another., This is becoming particularly 
noticeable in Quebec. British Columbia and. Quebec are 
the only two provinces in the Dominion which have failed 
to accept complete prohibition, In British Columbia, 
however, it is generally recognized that the present sys- 
tem of. state control was instituted very jargely as the 
result of a ‘misconception. by the voters, at the last 
plebiscite on the matter, whereas, in Quebec, state control 


.is the result of 4 concerted effort on the part of the 4 
liquor\nterests, backed by a certain section of the people, — 


to save the traffic. 
That the government, in'securing a system of state 


. control, was actuated by a sincere desire to bring about a 


better conditiorr of things, and to legislate in the interests 


of temperance, need not be doubted.. The fact remains, © 


however, ‘that the Province of Quebec has come, during 


) the past few months, to be a byword in North America, 


and a resort for that wholly undesirable class of people 
who regulate their-travels very largely according to the 
‘availability or unavailability of liquor in the places td. 
which they resort. It is true, here as always, that the 
liquor law depends very much for its efficacy on the faith- 
‘fulness with which it?s enforced. This enforcement varies 
much from town to town, and district.to district, with 
the result that in the city of Quebec itself, for instance, the 
authorities are able to report\a steady decrease in crime 
traceable to indulgence in liquor, and a general access of 
temperance. In other-cities, however, no such report can 
be made. ‘Thus, as R. L. Werry, secretary of the Anti- 
Liquor League, pointed out in a tecent ipterview with 
the Premier of Quebec, whilst, the law provides that only 
one bottle of liquor shall be obtainable at one time, by 


any one person, there is nothing, as the law is admin-~ - 


istered in Montreal -for instance, to prevent anyone ob- 
taining a hundred«bottles a day in that city. 

It is, moreover, not only in. the matter. of actually 
selling liquor that regulations are apt to be ignored of 
progressively modified, but in stich matters as the hours 
during which the sale of liquor shall be legal. In Quebec, 
ever since the enactment of the Liquor Control Bill, 


there has been a steady tendency to relax regulations in~ 


this respect. . Thus,’ in his interview with the Premier, 
Mr. Werry made an earnest protest against aan a 
sion of the. selling hours from 7 p. m. to Io p. m., and 
expressed the hope that the government woul ok con- 
cede the further demands that houts be extended from 
IO p. m, to' I a. m., and that hotel keepers be allowed to 
serve liquor anywhere in their hotels where food was 
served. 

Such demands for modification. are, however, char- 


acteristic of all settlements of the liquor question short » 


of complete prohibition. It is perfectly true-that; in the 
inatter of complete prohibition, efforts to secure modifi- 
cation are constantly being attempted. Such modifica- 
tion, however, is infinitely more difficult to secure where 
liquor is definitely outlawed than where it.is accepted and 
welcomed, no matter with what reserve. The liquor 
traffic is an evil in just the same way, and for just the~ 
same ‘reasons, that the opium traffic is an evil. There 
_is no way of ‘regulating the indulgence in an evil. The 
only method for gern dealing with it’ is complete 
abolition. —~ . 


A. Tariff on. Books 
FRoM every point of view a tariff on books imported 
into the United States is absurd. The fact is that, of- 
the books published in beth the United States and Eng- 
land, for instance, by far the greater number sell for ; a 


much higher price in the United States than in England 


now, ‘There is comparatively little importation of books 
that are published on both sides of the Atlantic, and 


“such books as are actually imported frequently sell for 
a higher price than those domestically published. On 


first thought this may all seem perfectly natural, for it 
is argued that the cost of production inthe United States 
is much higher’than elsewhere, and that the cost of im- 
portation is always a considerable item. Most people 
probably do not realize that they can order many books 
from London for themselves and actually get them de- 
_livered*in the United States at a lower cost than they 
would pay for American editions, which in some cases 
are inferior in mechanical details. 

Publishers and booksellers may argue that this is all 
as it should be, that books should be higher in price in the 
United/States'than in England, and that the higher prices 


. should be further stimulated by a protective tariff. In the 
~» bill introduced at the last session of Congress, a 20 per 


cent ad valorem duty on books ‘was provided for, and this 


was sto be, in accordance with the American valuation 


“29 per cént of the price i in the United States. The 


 pupose of a tariff provision of this sort is hard to-under- 


stand when we consider that: the wide distribution of 
oks should be encouraged .and not discouraged. Pub- 


_. lishers: a booksellers have, evidently taken: the stand 


on fewer books is preferable to a 
Liane wa a. a 


' of all countries, should be able to see that a tari 


. deputations, 


% 


~ assume the-sole managefnent. 


way a benefit to the purchaser and reader of books, but 
is solely. for the purpose of raising prices which are 
already too high. No argument that the cost of produc- 


‘tion in the United States is greater-than elsewhere can 


account for some of the prices charged. 
Let us consider the prices of some. recent volumes. 

“Queen Victoria,” by Lytton Strachey, to take a notable 
instance, fas been selling for 15s. in England and for $5 
in the United States. Now at the present rate of ex- 
change, 15s. amounts to $3.10. “If a 20 per cent duty 
based on the American price were charged on this book, 
the cost of importation, including carriage charges, would 
be about $4. 50. “Portraits of “the Nineties,’ by E. T. 
Raymond, is a 15s. book, which has been selling for $4.50 - 
in the United States. “Oliver Cromwell,” by John Drink-_ 
water, which costs $1.50 in the United States,~sells in 
England for 3s. 6d., which would amount to about 74 
cents. In other words, the price of this book in the 
United States is about double what it is in England. 
“A Traveler in Little Things,” by W. H. Hudson, sells 
for 10s. 6d., or ,about $2.23 in England and for $3 in 
the United States. _ It is interesting to see how some 
books which: cost more than “Queen Victoria” or ‘‘Por- 
traits of the Nineties” in England cost in the United 
States less than those volumes. Such a book is “Memo- 
ries and Notes of Persons and. Places,” by Sit Sidney 
Colvin, which sells for 18s. in England and in the United 
States for $3.50.. Eighteen shillings would amount to 
$3.80. Curiously enough, when volumes are actually 
imported, they are often sold by booksellers for more 
than the current American prices, partly because buyers 
are led to believe that ‘the English edition is the mofe 
valuable. _ 

All these figures may, of course, be interpreted from: 
various. points of view, but in the case of books, where 
the actual productiveness of American writers cannot be 
greatly influenced by the importation of the works of 
English authors, it is hard to See/how the free entry into_ 


the United States of books published in other countries — 


could really work a hardship to anyone. Might it not be 
really better to avoid the duplicate publishing of many) 
volumes? Certainly for thé average person it is desirable. 
to consider the possibility of importing English books for 
himself when he wishes them. If he orders his English 
books, however, through American booksellers, he will 
usually - pay higher rices than if he sends’ his order 
directly to London. Ab; t is only from a national and not an 
international point of view that there can be any objec~ 
tion to this importation. All who will look at the subject 
broadly, in the light of what is best for the soa 


is wholly undesirable for book buyers, who should be a 
constantly increasing number of people. 4 


Editorial Notes 


THE Prime Minister of Australia has discovered whiy 
questioners in Parliament, buffets. and 
henors single him out to the semi-exclusion of his col-. 
leagues. It is not. a new species of gravitation, nor is it 
egotism, or the hero-worship of a commonwealth. Mr. 
Hughes has solved his own secret: “There is something 
about me-that attracts. I ania sort.of political fly-paper!” 
Probably his Labor opponents would be glad to know 
the brand of fly-paper which has kept him in position 


_on, the front ministerial benches~ for more years than 


they care to remember.’ 


\THE charm of cubist art is that it is alw ays teaching 
one something néw. Just’now the Russian cubists ex- 
hibiting in. New York have come forward with choice 
examples | of ' “cubist rayonnism.” One is.iluminatirigly 
told that’ ‘rayonnism” is one of ‘the * ‘characteristic exten- 
sions’: of the artist's “restless artistic consciousness.” 
This “extension”. takes the form of ‘dashes which one 
is to understand represent possible-rays of color coms 
bined in a new and griginal way. ~So far so good. But 
when the rays begin to show themselves in puzzle designs 
in, to say the least, wondrous colorings, arranged to give 
effect to what is ostensibly a portrait of a lady with three 
eyes, a little more explanation than the catalogue affords 
might. be judicious. Perhaps more easy to understand 
are the numerals introduced into one of the pictures. It 
has been suggested that they represent the telephone and 
street numbers of the person depicted on the canvas. 
Anyhow, if the really strong point about cubist rayonnism 


- is that it is calculated to keep the spectatof in a delightful 


and continuous, state of guessing, it certainly does not” 
fail in aHaping its odd — 


PERHAPS it was inevitable that circuses should one 
day be affected by’the almost universal tendency of all 
sorts of money-making enterprises to be engulfed -in a 
merger. Still, any such combination of w ords. as the 
American Circus Company sounds humdrum and unin- 
teresting beside such romantic names as John Robinson's, 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, Howe’s, or Sells-Iloto. The first 
sounds like just what it is, a holding company, with 
suggestion only of stocks and bonds and balance sheets. 
But the others are full of a livelier s significance for all 
sorts of “plain people.” They stand for red wagons, 
prancing white horses, elephants, cages full of wild 
animals, many of which are the “only ones in captiv- 
ity,’ and over all a big tent filled with the smell of saw- 
dust and the blare of a band playing at the rate of sqme 
hundreds of notes per minute! One is tempted to ask, 
Will circuses really be circuses when they are merged? 


A CHALK-LINE division of.a rural grocery store was 
recently advised by an American judge, where.a husband 
and wife soughta settlement of diverging views concern- 
ing the management of thejr joint business interest. The 
magistrate’s proposal to prove the relative merits. of 
method by letting each party run half the store and check 
profits, for a while, is a just enough idea, but very likely 
would fail to effect harmony between the man and his 
wife, inasmuch as their methods naturally would be all 


‘the more divergent because of the separation; and, what- 


ever the figures, each would probably feel competent to 
The trouble-with such a 
decision is that it is not final; * would seem that judges 
should take care not to make two suits grow where but 
one dean before! 
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